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Under new management 


The mysterious benefactors who are about to take over the Arecibo radio telescope have an early 


success to celebrate — whoever they are. 


hen the US National Science Foundation (NSF) drew up a 
Wee to demolish its radio telescope near Arecibo, Puerto 

Rico, it did conclude that something positive would result 
— although it was only a minor and short-term benefit. Five specialists 
in explosives would need to spend a month on the Caribbean island, 
and, the NSF said in an environmental-impact statement last year, the 
local community could profit from what the visitors would spend on 
meals and lodging. 

Hoteliers and restaurant owners aside, most of the local workers and 
researchers who help to keep the giant dish functioning breathed a sigh 
of relief last November, when the NSF announced that the telescope 
would remain standing. At least one partner organization had pledged 
to help fund it, solving a cash crunch at the decades-old facility. 

The identity of the saviours is still a closely guarded secret (although 
everyone in the astronomy community has their own idea of the 
funders’ identity, ranging from overseas agencies to universities). 
Whoever they are, they are sure to be smiling to themselves this week. 
Their new toy has shown what it can still do. 

Ina paper in Nature this week, astronomer Daniele Michilli of the 
University of Amsterdam and his colleagues describe how they used 
the Arecibo dish to track a mysterious signal from deep space calleda 
fast radio burst (D. Michilli et al. Nature 553, 182-185; 2018). These 
powerful but short-lived flashes of radio noise were first discovered 
a decade ago, but their source remains unknown. They are one of the 
biggest outstanding astrophysical mysteries today. 

Most of these sources blaze into life just once and then vanish. But a 
fast radio burst in the constellation Auriga, first spotted in November 
2012, has shown itself many times since. Indeed, Michilli and his team 
recorded at least 16 separate flashes of its activity. Each time, they 
gleaned a little more information about its probable origin. 

The trick, it turns out, lies in looking at the polarization of radiation 
coming from the burst. The plane of polarization rotates when the 
light travels through a magnetic field, an effect first seen by physicist 
Michael Faraday in 1845. For the Auriga burst, the Faraday rotation 
is large and variable — suggesting that the light must be travelling 
through a highly magnetized environment. 

Until now, this type of Faraday rotation has been seen only close 
to black holes. So one possible explanation for this fast radio burst is 
that something is producing radio emissions very near to a black hole. 
Imagine, perhaps, a dense neutron star burping out radiation that 
twists and rotates as it travels through its highly magnetized surround- 
ings. The work is the most precise look yet at what could be powering 
fast radio bursts (or at least one of them). 

The announcement of the discovery comes after a tumultuous 
couple of years for the Arecibo telescope. Alongside the uncertainty 
over its funding, the facility — like much of Puerto Rico — was 
battered and put temporarily out of action by Hurricane Maria last 
year. On restarting its science observations last November, the first 


thing the big dish did was to return its gaze to Auriga. 

Like many veteran science experiments, Arecibo has an impres- 
sive back catalogue. In cinema history, it’s where Jodie Foster listened 
for aliens in 1997’s Contact, and where Pierce Brosnan’s James Bond 
dispatched villain Sean Bean in GoldenEye (1995). In scientific his- 
tory, the telescope beamed a message meant for extraterrestrials to 
the globular star cluster M13 in 1974, and has probed dangerous near- 

Earth asteroids to help protect the planet 


“The discovery from cosmic impacts. 

comes after Now the NSF wants to free up money for 
atumultuous newer astronomical facilities by offloading 
couple of years some of its older ones, including Arecibo. 
for the Arecibo With the demolition plan nixed, the current 


funding arrangement will end in April and 
the NSF will officially hand the controls to 
the mystery newcomers, who have agreed to step in as the agency 
scales down its annual contributions from US$8 million to $2 million 
over the next 5 years. (NASA will continue to pay one-third of the 
observatory’s costs.) 

The dish that the benefactors get for their money is no longer the 
world’s biggest telescope of its type. China switched on its larger Five- 
hundred-meter Aperture Spherical radio Telescope (FAST) in 2016, 
and the facility is already making headlines by chalking up discoveries 
— three new pulsars last month alone. But the sky is a big place, and 
there is plenty of science to go around. Arecibo is rightly safe from the 
dynamite for now. m 


telescope.” 


Science at sea 


Debate on a United Nations treaty to protect the 
open ocean offers an opportunity for scientists. 


scientists and conservationists around the world — nations agreed 

in 2016 to protect a huge area of ocean off the coast of Antarctica 
from commercial fishing and other harmful activities. That success 
came only after years of failed discussions. It was followed by another 
positive step: in December, Arctic Council countries decided not to 
fish industrially in the Arctic Sea. 

These are good signs. Still missing, though, is a more significant 
agreement — a mechanism that would allow governments to create 
marine reserves in ecologically crucial ocean regions beyond any 
national jurisdiction. 

Could the United Nations Convention on the Law of the Sea 


le a rare diplomatic breakthrough — and good news for marine 
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fill the gap? The UN thinks so. On 24 December, it convened an 
intergovernmental conference to produce a legally binding treaty on 
the conservation and sustainable use of biological diversity in the high 
seas outside national maritime boundaries. It’s a crucial first step, and 
is encouraging because it suggests that political will is building to draft 
international rules that protect the ocean wilderness. 

The vote, after almost a decade of preparatory work, reflects scien- 
tists’ growing concern about the alarming state of the global oceans. 
And public awareness about issues such as overfishing, plastic pollution 
and species extinction is sharply on the rise in many countries. 

The planned treaty, due by 2020, is much needed. A global commons, 
the high seas cover half of Earth’s surface and provide eco-services of 
immeasurable value. Still, any new pact cannot address all the ills of the 
seven seas. The surge in plastic waste, for example, has to be tackled at 
its terrestrial source, mainly with the producers. But a well-crafted and 
properly enforced rulebook can do much to protect ocean ecosystems 
from man-made harm. 

Any future network of high-seas reserves will need to cover a large 
variety of species in representative ecosystems in all climate zones. To 
do this, researchers with the UN Convention on Biological Diversity 
suggest that marine protected areas should cover at least 10% of the 
global ocean by 2020. At present, the figure is closer to 6% — almost all 
in coastal waters. The higher target will be impossible to reach without 
setting aside reserves in high-seas regions that are as yet legally out of 
reach. Hence the need for a new treaty. 

The treaty’s range and scope are yet to be defined, and science has 
the chance to help frame its demands, and to ensure that the goals 
of protection and conservation are effectively met. Our understand- 
ing of marine ecosystems is best for coastal and inshore regions. An 
evidence-based approach to protecting the wilderness of the high seas 
will require massive amounts of research. For example, to get a better 
sense of the scale of the looming ocean crisis, scientists need to map 
ecosystem structures and deep-seabed habitats, and to track migratory 


patterns of critical species. They will also want to take a closer look at 
how biological processes in the deep ocean control key chemical cycles, 

such as carbon uptake and release, that govern Earth's climate. 
Research can benefit from, as well as inform, protection. Recent stud- 
ies show that marine reserves can help species adapt to ocean acidifica- 
tion and other impacts of climate change (see, for example, C. M. Roberts 
et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 114, 6167-6175; 2017). Such areas can 
serve as a control by which to evaluate the 


“Implementation (rT arine ecosystems, Researchers canals 
of ani rules will help to set priorities, by working to identify 

ee’ rely on . key ecosystems that need protection from 
effective satellite 


overfishing and other human interference. 

A meaningful high-seas pact must also 
encourage effective fisheries management 
outside protected areas, to support sustainable catch. And implemen- 
tation of any rules will have to rely on effective satellite surveillance 
of fisheries activities on the open ocean. The International Mari- 
time Organization (and Interpol) is already using vessel-monitoring 
technology to track ship movements and suspicious activity. 

The next step will be the first session of the intergovernmental 
conference, on 4-17 September. It is unclear whether key fishing 
nations — including the United States, Russia and China — will ratify 
any agreement. Encouragingly, these countries have not blocked the 
work of the preparatory committee. Other nations, including Norway, 
Iceland, Japan and South Korea, have signalled full support for a legally 
binding instrument. The number of signatures required for the treaty 
to be enforced is yet to be negotiated. 

Whatever arrangements emerge, the UN’s move should provide 
ample research opportunities. Funders should take note. A treaty involv- 
ing an international research mandate — including a regime to regulate 
controversial geoengineering experiments such as ocean iron fertiliza- 
tion — would be a boon for ocean health and responsible science. m 


surveillance.” 


In the jeans 


Anenvironmentally friendly way to dye denim 
could usher in a long-overdue new fashion. 


Britanni vitro inficiunt” — widely translated as meaning that the Brit- 

ons dyed themselves with woad. Hence, many sources will tell you, 
the Romans named the ancient people of northern Britain the Picts, or 
‘painted ones: Among the objections to this claim is that woad is not a 
very good dye for people — it’s caustic and irritates the skin and eyes. 

It's nota great dye for textiles, either. The indigo colour squeezed from 
plants including woad (Isatis tinctoria) doesnt dissolve in water and 
so cant penetrate and bind cloth fibres. Instead, it must be chemically 
converted into a water-soluble compound called leucoindigo, or white 
indigo, which then adsorbs to the textile surface. It is most commonly 
used on denim. Over 4 billion denim garments are produced each year. 
These days, most are dyed blue with synthetic indigo, but the artificial 
colour must still be fixed using a potent bleaching agent. This is one rea- 
son why indigo dyeing is so polluting, as shown vividly by the numerous 
rivers in China and elsewhere that have been turned blue by untreated 
waste from jeans factories. According to environmental groups, textile 
dyeing is one of the most polluting industries in the world. 

Indigo dyeing is so widespread that it is hard to replace with a 
cleaner process. But scientists are trying. Writing online in Nature 
Chemical Biology, researchers describe a more environmentally 
friendly method of making and applying indigo dye that relies on 
genetically engineered bacteria (T. M. Hsu et al. Nature Chem. Biol. 


E his Latin description of the Gallic Wars, Julius Caesar wrote: “se 
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http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nchembio.2552; 2018). 

The process borrows a chemical switch from nature. Inside plant 
leaves, the unstable indigo precursor indoxyl is combined with glucose 
and stored as a colourless molecule called indican. The researchers 
mimicked this by adding genes to Escherichia coli bacteria to make 
them secrete indican. To dye material with this biosynthetic indican, 
the scientists dissolved it in water and applied the solution alongside an 
enzyme that stripped away the glucose to re-form indoxyl. This indoxyl 
then spontaneously oxidized to leucoindigo. When removed from the 
liquid, the leucoindigo reacted with the air and turned to indigo. 

The clever mechanism goes further than previous attempts to clean 
the process, because it kills two polluting birds with one stone. First, it 
does away with the wasteful chemical synthesis of indigo. 

Second, unlike previous indigo biosyntheses, this project removes 
the damaging bleaching stage that converts indigo to leucoindigo. 

Industry churns out some 50,000 tonnes of synthetic indigo a year, 
and the bacterial system will need to be optimized and scaled up to 
make it commercially viable. The glucose molecules must be separated 
and removed, for one, and the enzyme used to liberate the indoxy] is 
expensive. 

The scientists are optimistic that these challenges can be overcome. 
Are they right to be? One reason that biofuel production is cheap enough 
to be possible commercially is that it uses enzymes farmed from fungi. A 
useful step to prove the credentials of the greener denim dye would be to 
develop a similar low-cost way to make the required enzyme. 

Still, indigo production has not always welcomed novelty. Until well 
into the eighteenth century, France protected its woad industry by 
threatening users of indigo imported from India and other foreign 
sources with the death penalty. But given that the popularity of blue 
denim shows no signs of slowing, the process that produces it sorely 
needs a new trend. m 
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software and research data has changed from aspirational to 
commonplace. However, truly open scholarship also requires 
that bibliographic references be freely available for analysis and reuse. 

Citations — the links created when a published work acknowledges 
other works in its bibliographic references — knit together independent 
works of scholarship into a global endeavour, and they are important for 
assigning credit to other researchers. 

Analyses of citations can reveal how scientific knowledge develops 
over time and illuminate patterns of authorship. Such information is 
essential for assessing scholars’ influence and making wise decisions 
about research investment. Bibliographic databases and citation indices 
are also crucial to individual researchers: they enable automated tools 
to hunt for relevant papers throughout the literature. 

Making reference lists from articles free to view 
is insufficient for these purposes; to be useful, 
open references must be stored in a machine- 
readable format in a centralized repository. 
Crossref, the DOI-registration agency used by 
most academic publications, has provided such a 
repository since 2000, but its references are freely 
available only if publishers explicitly specify that 
they be made open. Funders and the scientific 
community must push harder for this. 

Last year was eventful for open references. In 
April, more than 60 publishers (including Springer 
Nature) responded to a call from the Initiative 
for Open Citations (I40C) — an effort that I co- 
founded — to unlock the reference lists of their 
scientific articles. By September, more than half 
of the nearly one billion journal-article references deposited at Crossref 
had been made open, up from 1% before I40C launched. Bibliometric 
visualizations using this open data set have already appeared. They 
reveal, for instance, how co-authorship maps within particular disci- 
plines and, at a larger scale, links between disciplines. In December, 
an open letter signed by more than 250 scientometricians called for 
publishers to open up their references (see go.nature.com/2crblo9). 
For reasons of both international equity and methodological integrity, 
scholars need access to comprehensive open reference data, and they 
need to be able to show the raw data behind their analyses. 

That is presently not the case. The two most authoritative sources 
of citation data are Clarivate Analytics’ Web of Science, which grew 
from the Science Citation Index created by Eugene Garfield in 1964, and 
Elsevier’s Scopus, launched in 2004. Neither is open or comprehensive. 
Most research universities pay tens of thousands of dollars annually 
to access one or both of them, whereas institutions and independent 
scholars that cannot afford such a cost have no access. 

However, the idea that references are proprietary data is fading. In 
addition to the half-billion references already made open by Crossref, 


()= the past two decades, open access to journal articles, 
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Funders should mandate 
open citations 


All publishers must make bibliographic references free to access, analyse and 
reuse, argues David Shotton. 


the OpenCitations Corpus, the repository I run with computer scientist 
Silvio Peroni, has already published 12.8 million citation links from 
PubMed Central under a Creative Commons waiver that puts them in 
the public domain. These are fully curated and semantically enhanced 
in Linked Open Data format to assist automated analysis. 

Two significant barriers prevent comprehensive reference availability 
through Crossref. First, although it is easy to do so, two-thirds of 
Crossref’s publisher-members, in particular the smaller ones, do not 
submit references along with the other details of their publications. 

The second obstacle is created by publishers that submit references to 
Crossref, but do not make them open. Elsevier is by far the largest mem- 
ber of this group, which also includes the American Chemical Society, 
IEEE and Wolters Kluwer Health. Elsevier deposits about one-third of 
all journal-article references stored by Crossref, these constitute nearly 
two-thirds of those that are not presently open. 

The rationale for Elsevier not opening up 
its references is financial: free availability of its 
numerous bibliographic references would under- 
mine Elsevier's ability to sell access to such data. 

Companies such as Elsevier have invested 
considerable resources over many years into 
creating databases that can be used for bibliomet- 
ric analyses. Elsevier argues that it is reasonable 
to charge for high-quality citation analysis, that 
curating citation data entails costs, including 
licensing fees, and that it cannot make reference 
lists from its journals freely available because it 
could not then afford to add value to these data. 

However, I believe that Elsevier's decision not 
to open up its raw reference data is misguided. 
Because it is bad for scholarship, it cannot be good in the long term for 
a business that seeks to serve scholars. In an increasingly open world, 
Elsevier's reputation will suffer, and its publications will become less 
visible. Instead, Elsevier executives should have more confidence in the 
advantage their analytical services give them in the citations market. 

I call on all parties who could potentially benefit — including 
researchers, librarians, bibliometricians, funders, academic and 
research administrators, governmental agencies, members of the gen- 
eral public, and other stakeholders committed to open scholarship — to 
campaign for comprehensive open access to bibliographic references, 
and to actively develop, support and use services providing such access. 
However, where polite encouragement falls on deaf ears, sterner 
measures are required. Specifically, major funders should extend their 
open-access mandates and require grant recipients to publish only in 
journals whose publishers ensure their references are open. m 


David Shotton is co-director of OpenCitations, and a senior 
researcher at the Oxford e-Research Centre, University of Oxford, UK. 
e-mail: david.shotton@opencitations.net 
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Views of science 
Most people in the United 
States are in favour of science, 
but few are knowledgeable 
about how research is 
conducted, according toa 
survey by the advocacy group 
Research!America, based 

in Arlington, Virginia. The 
survey, released on 2 January, 
asked 1,005 people about their 
views of science and scientists. 
Although 82% of respondents 
thought that scientists were 
trustworthy, 81% could not 
name a living scientist and 
67% could not name a research 
institution. About half of the 
respondents said they believed 
that great science will continue 
under US President Donald 
Trump's administration, 

and 67% agreed that public 
policies should be rooted in 
the best available science. 
Research!A merica’s surveys 
have found similar results over 
the past decade. 


HEALTH 


Acostly treatment 


A gene therapy to treat 
hereditary blindness will 
cost US$425,000 per eye, 
pharmaceutical company 
Spark Therapeutics 
announced on 3 January. 
The US Food and Drug 
Administration approved the 
treatment, called Luxturna 
(voretigene neparvovec), in 
December; it was the first 
US approval for a gene therapy 
that targets disease-causing 
mutations. Observers were 
keen to see what Spark, 
based in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, would charge 
for the treatment, which 

is administered only once 

in each eye and could set a 
precedent for future gene 
therapies. At $850,000 for a 
full, two-eye treatment, the 
cost is below the predicted 
price tag of $1 million — but 


Improved typhoid jab gets go-ahead 


A new vaccine against typhoid fever will be 
rolled out to millions of children in low-income 
countries, after the World Health Organization 
(WHO) announced its endorsement on 

3 January. The product — developed by Bharat 
Biotech in Hyderabad, India — is a typhoid 
conjugate vaccine, which means that it provides 
longer-lasting protection and requires fewer 
doses than do other typhoid immunizations. The 
WHOs endorsement allows the vaccine to be 


has still raised eyebrows, given 
widespread concern over high 
drug prices. 


EVENTS 


Congress postponed 
Organizers of the 105th Indian 
Science Congress have delayed 
the country’s largest gathering 
of scientists until March amid 
concerns over the venue. At 

an emergency meeting on 

27 December, the Indian 
Science Congress Association 
in Kolkata postponed the 
conference, which was 
scheduled for 3-7 January 

at Osmania University in 
Hyderabad. The association 
said in a statement that the 
event was postponed because 
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the university was no longer 
in a position to host the event 
“due to certain issues [on] the 
campus”. No further details 
were given. The congress 

will now be held at Manipur 
University in northeast India 
on 16-20 March. 


Dementia pull-out 
The multinational drug firm 
Pfizer will abandon research 
on dementia treatments, 
joining a stream of major 
pharmaceutical companies that 
have fled the high-risk research 
field in the past decade. On 

6 January, the company said 
that it expects to shed 300 US 
jobs from its neuroscience 
discovery and early stage drug- 
development programmes 


procured by United Nations agencies. Gavi, an 
organization based in Geneva, Switzerland, that 
funds vaccines for low-income countries, said 

it would spend US$85 million on deploying the 
vaccine, with child immunizations likely to begin 
in 2019. Typhoid bacteria (Salmonella Typhi; 
pictured), which spread through contaminated 
food and water, cause an estimated 11 million 

to 20 million infections and 128,000-161,000 
deaths each year. 


in Andover and Cambridge, 
both in Massachusetts, and 

in Groton, Connecticut. In 
2012, Pfizer stopped a clinical 
trial of an antibody therapy for 
Alzheimer’s disease because 

it demonstrated no clinical 
benefit. No therapies for 
Alzheimer’s are yet available. 


Al industry hub 


China will invest 13.8 billion 
yuan (US$2.1 billion) in 

an industrial park devoted 
to artificial intelligence 

(Al). The park in western 
Beijing is expected to 

host 400 companies and a 
national laboratory to house 
collaborations between 


CNRI/SPL 


NASA 


SOURCE: PEW RESEARCH CENTER (WWW.PEWRESEARCH.ORG) 


industry and domestic and 
foreign universities and 
research institutions. Last 
July, the central Chinese 
government released plans 
for the country to become the 
world leader in AI by 2030. 

In November, it announced 
that information-technology 
giants Baidu, Alibaba and 
Tencent would be partners in 
a national AI strategy. Google 
has also set up an AI research 
centre in Beijing. 


ENERGY 


Offshore drilling 

The US Department of the 
Interior has reversed course on 
offshore drilling, proposing to 
open up most coastal waters for 
oil and gas development. The 
draft leasing programme for 
2019-24, released on 4 January, 
would overturn extensive 
drilling restrictions put in place 
under former US president 
Barack Obama and allow for 
energy development on more 
than 90% of the US outer 
continental shelf: Under the 
proposed plan, the interior 
department would auction off 
47 oil and gas leases over five 
years, including 16 leases along 
the east and west coasts — areas 
that have been off limits for 
federal leasing for more than 
three decades. The proposal 
opened to public comment on 
8 January and faces opposition 
from environmentalists and 
many coastal states. 


TREND WATCH | 


Half of women in science, 
technology, engineering and 


mathematics (STEM) jobs in the 
United States say that they have 


been discriminated against at 
work, according to a survey of 
nearly 5,000 people published 
on 9 January. That compares 
with 41% of women in other 
sectors. The survey also finds 


that more black people in STEM 


jobs (62%) than in other jobs 


(50%) report experiencing racial 
discrimination. Both groups say 


that negative stereotypes affect 
recruitment and promotion. 


ESS Ss] 
UK science minister 


Sam Gyimah was appointed 
UK minister for universities 
and science on 9 January, 

as part of a reshuffle of the 
Cabinet, the government's 
most senior decision-making 
body. Gyimah, who became 

a Member of Parliament 

in 2010, moves from the 
Ministry of Justice, where 

he was a junior minister. He 
campaigned for Britain to 
remain in the European Union 
in the 2016 referendum. The 
role of science minister will 
remain split between the 
Department for Education and 
the Department for Business, 
Energy and Industrial 
Strategy. Gyimah replaces Jo 
Johnson, who moves sideways 
to become a junior minister at 
the Department for Transport. 


Astronaut dies 

John Young, one of NASA's 
most experienced astronauts, 
died on 5 January from 
complications of pneumonia. 
He was 87. Trained as a test 
pilot, Young (pictured) first 
flew in space in 1965 aboard 
Gemini 3. He orbited the 
Moon in 1969 on Apollo 10, 
and landed on the lunar near- 
side in the Descartes highlands 
in 1972 with Apollo 16. In 
1981, he commanded the 
space shuttle Columbia on its 
maiden flight; two years later, 
he was commander of the first 


Spacelab mission, focusing on 
scientific experiments. Young 
was the first person to have 
flown into space six times. 


French-agency head 
France's Prime Minister 
Edouard Philippe has 
proposed Antoine Petit as 
the next president of the 
nation’s main basic-science 
funder, the CNRS. Petit is 
currently chief of Inria, the 
country’s research agency 
for computer science and 
applied mathematics. French 
President Emmanuel Macron 
endorsed the nomination 

on 3 January, but Petit will 
still need to be interviewed 
and approved by both 
houses of parliament before 
being formally appointed. 
With an annual budget of 
€3.3 billion (US$3.9 billion), 
the CNRS is Europe’s largest 


DISCRIMINATION IN STEM JOBS 


In the United States, 50% of women in science, technology, engineering 
and mathematics (STEM) jobs report experiencing discrimination at work. 


@ Women in STEM 
@ In computer jobs 
™ In mostly male workplaces 


Say they have 
experienced gender 
discrimination 

at work 


Say gender has 
made it harder 
to succeed 


Say sexual 
harassment is a 
problem in their 

workplace 
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basic-research agency. Petit 
would succeed Alain Fuchs, 
who left the job last October 
— four months before the end 
of his four-year term. 


Extreme weather 


Hurricanes, wildfires and 
other natural disasters 

caused a record US$306 

billion in damages in the 
United States in 2017, the 

US National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration 
said on 8 January. Sixteen 
events each caused at least 

$1 billion worth of damage, 
with Hurricane Harvey — 
which hit Texas in August — 
topping the list at $125 billion. 
Other notable events included 
hurricanes Irma and Maria, 
wildfires in California and 

two tornado outbreaks in the 
central and midwestern United 
States. The previous record 

for damages — $215 billion, 
adjusted for inflation — was set 
in 2005, the year that Hurricane 
Katrina devastated Louisiana, 
Mississippi and other parts of 
the US Gulf Coast. 


Climate panel back 


A federal climate advisory 
committee disbanded in 
August by US President 
Donald Trump is being 
revived. Columbia University 
and the state of New York are 
re-establishing the committee 
to help businesses and state 
and local governments make 
better use of the US National 
Climate Assessment, which 

is scheduled for completion 
this year. New York governor 
Andrew Cuomo, co-chair 

of an alliance of US states 
that is committed to 

action on climate change, 
announced the state's support 
on 2 January. Columbia 
University’s Earth Institute in 
New York City is hosting the 
effort, and 10 of the original 
15 committee members have 
agreed to serve, including 
climate scientist and former 
co-chair Richard Moss. 


> NATURE.COM 
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NEWSIN FOCUS 


COMPUTING Groups race to 
develop silicon as a platform 
for quantum computers p.136 


PALAEONTOLOGY Scratches on 
pterosaur teeth provide clues 
about the animals’ diet p.138 


consistency p.139 


CLIMATE SCIENCE Carbon storage 
in wetlands shows surprising 
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A Stratollite balloon made by World View is inflated in Page, Arizona. 


Scientific ballooning aims 
for the stratosphere 


Commercial providers open the market for new types of research flight. 


BY ALEXANDRA WITZE 
BROOMFIELD, COLORADO 


experiments sky-high in 2018 — aboard 
specialized balloons. 

For decades, agencies including NASA and 
France’s National Centre for Space Studies have 
flown balloon-borne experiments to realms 
higher than aeroplanes can reach but lower 
than satellites’ orbits. Now, companies such 


Pp rivate companies want to take scientific 


as World View of Tucson, Arizona, are lofting 
payloads quickly and cheaply into the strato- 
sphere, between 16 and 30 kilometres up. The 
commercial balloon flights have new capabili- 
ties that open up fresh types of science — such 
as low-cost monitoring of natural disasters, 
or testing how to explore Venus by studying 
Earth’s geology, says Alan Stern, a planetary 
scientist at the Southwest Research Institute 
in Boulder, Colorado, and a co-founder of 
World View. 


“We're turning what was rare scientific 
ballooning into something routine,’ Stern says. 

Balloons occupy a sweet spot between 
planes, which can survey small areas of land in 
great detail, and satellites, which span the globe 
but provide images at much lower resolutions. 
“We need observations from balloons, because 
they're just so powerful,” said Karl Hibbitts, a 
planetary scientist at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Applied Physics Laboratory in Laurel, 
Maryland. He spoke at a meeting of the > 
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> Next-Generation Suborbital Research- 
ers Conference in Broomfield, Colorado, on 
18-20 December. 

Among the ballooning companies that 
accept scientific payloads are Raven Aerostar of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and Near Space Cor- 
poration of Tillamook, Oregon. World View 
has made a splash in the past year by developing 
a standardized ‘Stratollite’ platform that dan- 
gles beneath its balloons. A payload that might 
cost more than US$1 million to fly ona NASA 
balloon could fly for tens of thousands of dol- 
lars on World View if it shares a Stratollite with 
other experiments, Stern says. 

In 2018, World View aims to fly up to four 
times a month, says Jane Poynter, the com- 
pany’s chief executive. Each balloon would lift 
one Stratollite carrying one or more experi- 
ments into the stratosphere. The longest flight 
so far lasted just over five days, but Poynter 
says the company hopes to conduct weeks- 
long flights in the near future. 

Robert Grimm, a planetary scientist at the 
Southwest Research Institute, flew an experi- 
ment on a World View balloon in October to 
test designs for a possible mission to Venus. 
The planet's surface is too hot for equipment 
to survive for long, but conditions high in 
Venus’s atmosphere are much more temperate 
— meaning that scientists could use balloons 
as a way to study the planet for months, rather 
than minutes or hours. 


After taking off in Idaho, the balloon soared 
for 500 kilometres before touching down in 
Montana. Like a high-flying metal detec- 
tor, Grimm’s on-board equipment measured 
changes in electrical properties within a gran- 
ite-rich mountain range below. Collecting such 
data over Venus could illuminate the geology 
at or beneath the planet’s surface, says Grimm, 
who hopes to fly further experiments in May. 

World View has also developed ways to hold 
its balloons nearly stationary over a point of 
interest. The company directs the balloon up 

and down to catch 


“We need the wind and keep 
observations the craft in approxi- 
from balloons, mately the same loca- 
because tion. Google’ parent, 
they’re just so Alphabet, uses a 


similar approach to 
keep its Project Loon 
balloons in one spot. The company has been 
testing whether the balloons, built by Raven 
Aerostar, can provide Internet connectivity 
in places such as Puerto Rico, following last 
September's devastating Hurricane Maria. 
NASA is developing advanced balloon 
technology for scientists, including its ‘super- 
pressure’ balloons that can fly for up to 100 
days — a period suitable for long-term studies 
such as certain astronomical observations. But 
the work is expensive and technologically chal- 
lenging. For many experiments, “the World 


powerful.” 


View flights are actually there’, says Thomas 
Zurbuchen, NASA's associate administrator 
for science in Washington DC. “We're really 
interested in doing some science on these 
new platforms.’ (The agency funded Grimm's 
World View flight.) 

To Adrienne Dove, a planetary scientist at 
the University of Central Florida in Orlando, 
stratospheric balloons offer a new opportu- 
nity to explore the physics behind spaceflight. 
She studies how dust clumps together in low- 
gravity conditions — important for lunar and 
planetary exploration — and has worked with 
sounding rockets and the ‘vomit comet’ aero- 
planes that create low gravity for short periods 
during their parabolic flights. “My interest is 
in developing microgravity capability on bal- 
loons, which currently doesn’t exist,” she says. 

Looking even further into the future is 
Siddharth Krishnamoorthy, an aerospace 
engineer at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
in Pasadena, California. His team wants 
to use stratospheric balloons to listen for 
low-frequency infrasound signals com- 
ing from earthquakes, as a test for possible 
future missions to probe for seismic activity 
on Venus. 

That would mean floating in the strato- 
sphere above earthquake-prone places such 
as Oklahoma or California, listening for 
infrasound signals and pretending they are on 
Venus. “Yes, it’s cool,” says Krishnamoorthy. = 


COMPUTING 


Silicon gains ground in 
quantum-computing race 


Slow-starter seeks to catch up with rival techniques. 


BY DAVIDE CASTELVECCHI 


the Delft University of Technology in the 

Netherlands expects to receive an impor- 
tant package. Its contents promise to increase 
competition in the race to produce useful 
quantum computers. 

Shipped from the research-and-development 
facilities of semiconductor giant Intel in Hills- 
boro, Oregon, the parcel holds the first quantum 
computer manufactured with the techniques 
used to fabricate silicon chips in conventional 
computers. Although the silicon method cur- 
rently lags behind other approaches to building 
quantum computers, the company hopes that 
the technique could accelerate the development 
of devices that go beyond proof-of-concept 


IE the next few weeks, a research group at 


curiosities, says James Clarke, who heads Intel's 
quantum-hardware development. “I think you'll 
hear alot about silicon quantum computing this 
year, Clarke says. 

The relatively modest device represents the 
latest move in the push to give silicon a boost 
over other approaches. Some scientists also see 
promise in the silicon route. Physicists such as 
Michelle Simmons at the University of New 
South Wales (UNSW) in Sydney, Australia, are 
developing their own ways of building quan- 
tum computers using silicon. In May 2017, she 
founded an Aus$83 million (US$65 million) 
start-up called Silicon Quantum Computing, 
backed in part by the Australian government. 

Quantum computers aim to exploit two 
small-scale phenomena to outperform their 
classical counterparts, which encode bits of 
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information as 0s and 1s. In the quantum world, 
units of information are called qubits, and each 
qubit can exist simultaneously in a ‘super- 
positior of both 0 and 1. Two bits can also be 
entangled, so that the state of one qubit deter- 
mines the state of its partner. This enables quan- 
tum devices to conduct calculations in parallel. 

Physicists in many labs have developed 
prototype quantum computers, which often 
operate at temperatures close to absolute zero. 
The frontrunners in the race use one of two 
methods to encode the qubits: single ions held 
in traps, or oscillating currents in supercon- 
ducting loops. Both systems require exquisite 
control: the ion technique uses complex laser 
systems to read and write each qubit, and super- 
conducting qubits must each have a device to 
control them using radio waves. 


YOSHIKAZU TSUNO/AFP/GETTY 


Techniques for fabricating conventional silicon chips could be used to make quantum devices. 


Proponents of the silicon technique see 
major advantages in using a semiconduc- 
tor to code qubits. They can be manipulated 
much more simply using microscopic electric 
leads etched right onto the chip. And if the 
same large-scale manufacturing techniques 
for making chips could be transferred to the 
quantum realm, it could become easier to turn 
the technology into commercial products. 


ALONG ROAD 
The idea of building quantum computers out 
of silicon is not new. Bruce Kane, an experi- 
mental physicist now at the University of 
Maryland in College Park, first suggested 
encoding qubits in the magnetic orientation, 
or ‘spin, of phosphorus nuclei embedded 
in silicon 20 years ago’. At about the same 
time, David DiVincenzo, a theoretical physi- 
cist then at IBM in Yorktown Heights, New 
York, and his collaborator Daniel Loss at the 
University of Basel in Switzerland proposed 
a way of storing information in the spins of 
mobile electrons inside semiconductors’. 
Both proposals led to a number of experi- 
mental demonstrations but, for a long time, 
the quality of the materials limited progress. 
Building a quantum computer using silicon 
took years of “not very flashy” developments 
in materials science and engineering, says 
physicist Jason Petta of Princeton University 
in NewJersey. Physicists at the UNSW Centre 
for Quantum Computation and Communica- 
tion Technology, which Simmons directs, have 
done much of that groundwork. And Sim- 
mons developed a manufacturing technique 
that requires fewer control leads, preventing 
inevitable issues of crowding once quantum 
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devices scale up, she says. “I want to engineer 
everything out that isn’t essential and make 
things as simple as possible.” 

In 2017, two groups reached a milestone 
when they designed the first fully controlla- 
ble two-qubit devices in silicon. Petta and his 

collaborators achieved 


“Iwant to that feat*, as did a 
engmeer separate team* led by 
everything Lieven Vandersypen 
out thatisn’t —_at Delft. 

essential and Intel, which is 
make things investing US$50 mil- 
as simple as lion over 10 years at 


Delft, is now manufac- 
turing multiple-qubit 
electron-spin devices for Vandersypen, in the 
same type of factory where it develops micro- 
processor-fabrication techniques. Indus- 
trial partners can help by providing reliably 
identical devices, he says. 

“We hope that we can accelerate spin 
qubits to compete” with the more mature 
approaches, Clarke says. Simmons’ start-up 
aims to build a ten-qubit machine within 
five years. Google, IBM and a number of 
other companies and academic labs are all 
using different techniques to build quantum 
computers with around 50 superconduct- 
ing qubits — and so is Intel itself, which is 
hedging its bets by supporting more than one 
technical approach. = 


possible.” 
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| PUBLISHING | 
Elsevier grants 
a reprieve 


It allows German institutions 
continued journal access. 


BY QUIRIN SCHIERMEIER 


r | Vhe Dutch publishing giant Elsevier has 
granted uninterrupted access to its 
paywalled journals for researchers at 

around 200 German universities and research 

institutes that had refused to renew their 

individual subscriptions at the end of 2017. 

The institutions had formed a consortium 
to negotiate a nationwide licence with the pub- 
lisher. They sought a collective deal that would 
give most scientists in Germany full online 
access to about 2,500 journals at roughly half 
the price that individual libraries have paid 
in the past. But talks broke down and, by the 
end of 2017, no deal had been agreed. Elsevier 
now says that it will allow the country’s scien- 
tists to access its paywalled journals without 
a contract until either a national agreement 
is reached or 200 individual contracts are 
hammered out. 

The two sides had “constructive conver- 
sations well into December’, says Harald 
Boersma, a spokesman for Elsevier. “We will 
continue our conversations in the first quarter 
of 2018 to find an access solution for German 
researchers in 2018 and a longer-term national 
agreement, he says. “Where access agreements 
ended, we have informed these institutions 
that we would maintain access to our content 
while we continue to work with the German 
Rectors’ Conference [which leads negotiations 
for the consortium] ona solution and specifi- 
cally a one-year extension to existing contracts, 
covering 2018” 

Giinter Ziegler, a mathematician at the 
Free University of Berlin and a member of the 
consortium’s negotiating team, says that Ger- 
man researchers have the upper hand in the 
talks. “Most papers are now freely available 
somewhere on the Internet, or else you might 
choose to work with preprint versions,’ he says. 
“Clearly our negotiating position is strong.” 

Academic-publishing experts around the 
world are keenly observing the situation in 
Germany. The nationwide deal sought by 
scientists includes a open-access option, under 
which all corresponding authors affiliated with 
German institutions would be allowed to make 
their papers free to read and share for anyone in 
the world. This would be a milestone for global 
efforts to make the results of publicly funded 
research immediately and freely available to 
scientists and the wider public, they say. m 
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Fossil teeth of Dimorphodon macronyx suggest that it ate insects and small land vertebrates. 


PALAEONTOLOGY 


Pterosaur teeth 
reveal ancient diet 


Feeding habits of flying reptiles have been much debated. 


BY JOHN PICKRELL 


icroscopic scratches on fossil teeth 
are forcing palaeontologists to 
rethink some cherished ideas about 


the diets of pterosaurs — flying reptiles that 
ruled the skies while terrestrial dinosaurs 
flourished on the lands beneath them. 

Since pterosaur fossils were first uncovered 
in the eighteenth century, researchers have 
made assumptions about their eating habits, 
mostly from indirect clues such as the shapes 
of their teeth and the environments they lived 
in. But Jordan Bestwick, a palaeontologist at 
the University of Leicester, UK, and his col- 
leagues sought more-direct evidence: they 
performed the first examination of fossilized 


> 


MORE 
ONLINE 


pterosaur teeth for tiny abrasions caused by 
food. Microscopic scratches and chips cre- 
ate characteristic surface textures that vary 
according to an animal's diet, says Bestwick. 

The preliminary findings offer new details 
about the feeding habits of some species, and 
confirm theories about the diets of others. 
Bestwick presented the results, which will form 
part of his PhD thesis, at the Palaeontological 
Association's annual meeting in London on 
18 December. 

One surprise finding in the analysis raised 
questions about the pterosaur Dimorphodon 
macronyx, which researchers assumed had 
hunted fish. The wear and tear on the reptile’s 
teeth suggests that it actually feasted on insects 
and land vertebrates. 
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Although pterosaurs existed for 150 million 
years, complete fossils are relatively rare, and 
gut contents have been recovered from just 
four species. That means that most hypoth- 
eses about species’ diets have been “little more 
than speculation based on scant evidence’, says 
Bestwick. 

He and his colleagues have so far examined 
11 pterosaur species, looking at tooth 
specimens held at institutions such as the 
Natural History Museum in London and the 
Museum for Natural History in Berlin. They 
used infinite-focus microscopes to create 3D 
images of tooth wear. They then used statistical 
methods to look at wear patterns on pterosaur 
teeth, alongside the teeth of living species of 
bats, lizards and crocodilians that are known to 
eat insects or fish and other vertebrates. 

Analysis of the pterosaur Rhamphorhynchus 
reveals wear patterns that are statistically similar 
to those seen in modern relatives of crocodiles. 
This suggests that Rhamphorhynchus ate fish, 
backing up a long-standing hypothesis about 
the pterosaur’s diet, Bestwick says. Wear 
patterns on the teeth of Pterodactylus, the first 
pterosaur ever described, in 1784, suggests that 
it was an omnivore, as some experts had also 
hypothesized, he adds. 

Stephen Brusatte, a palaeontologist at the 
University of Edinburgh, UK, says the study is 
one of the first attempts to use a rigorous sta- 
tistical method to determine what these flying 
reptiles ate. “This is a great example of how a 
combination of cutting-edge techniques and 
careful comparisons to modern species can 
help us understand how long-extinct animals 
behaved,” says Brusatte. 

Steven Vidovic, a vertebrate palaeontolo- 
gist at the University of Portsmouth, UK, 
says that complete fossils of pterosaurs are so 
rare because their light, hollow bones were 
relatively fragile and unlikely to fossilize. The 
lack of direct evidence of their diets has often 
led to researchers making assumptions on the 
basis of the reptiles’ environment, he says. For 
instance, pterosaur remains are often found in 
coastal environments, which led researchers 
to assume that many species ate fish, he says. 

Vidovic says the latest analysis will enable 
palaeontologists to test theories about ptero- 
saurs’ diets. “This new method presents a real 
opportunity to observe the hardness and abra- 
siveness of the food pterosaurs were consum- 
ing, and test hypotheses of ecology,’ he says. = 
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Indonesian preprint server takes off 


Website’s creators aim to open up the country’s science to a wider audience. 


BY IVY SHIH 


preprint server that focuses exclusively 
A: Indonesian research passed a mile- 

stone on 5 December when the number 
of papers posted on it reached 1,500. INA-Rxiv 
is one of the first preprint repositories to focus 
on the work ofa single country. 

“T didn’t think it would be this huge in such 
a short period of time,” says hydrogeologist 
Dasapta Irawan, who helped to create 
INA-Rxiv, which launched in August. 

Most preprint servers specialize in par- 
ticular academic disciplines — including 
the original arXiv, which covers physics and 
mathematics. The four researchers who devel- 
oped INA-Rxiv built it to draw attention to 
Indonesian research, which they felt was going 
unnoticed by the international science com- 
munity. “I want people to understand that in 
Indonesia, we can produce original research 
and papers,” says Irawan, who is based at the 


Bandung Institute of Technology in Indonesia. 

The server hosts papers in multiple 
disciplines — most in the natural sciences, 
followed by engineering, the social and behav- 
ioural sciences and arts and humanities — and 
accepts material written in Bahasa Indonesian 
and English. It operates 


in partnership withthe “In Indonesia, 
Open Science Frame- we can produce 
work, a service run by orig inal 

the Center for Open researchand 
Science in Charlotte- papers. - 


sville, Virginia. 

Computer scientist Robbi Rahim at Indo- 
nesia’s Medan Institute of Technology has 
uploaded 26 papers. One of those articles, 
about multimedia learning in mathematics and 
written in Bahasa, has been downloaded some 
330 times. Rahim says that the site helps him 
to reach a big audience, because he can upload 
articles in both languages. 

Irawan says that some Indonesian scientists 


seem to be using INA-Rxiv to boost the chance 
of having their papers included in the govern- 
ment’s new research-evaluation system, called 
the Science and Technology Index (SINTA). 
Launched in January 2017, SINTA ranks 
researchers and institutions by various metrics, 
including the number of publications listed in 
major citation databases and Google Scholar. 

But Irawan says that SINTA does not index 
many open-access Bahasa-language jour- 
nals. Some researchers, he says, seem to use 
INA-Rxiv to get around SINTAs limitation. 
That's because articles on the preprint server 
are automatically indexed on Google Scholar. 

Although Indonesian scientists have 
embraced INA-Rxiv, some question whether 
it will improve the country’s research. Psychol- 
ogy researcher Dicky Pelupessy of the Univer- 
sity of Indonesia in Depok says that research 
quality is one of the reasons Indonesian sci- 
entists struggle to get their research read and 
cited internationally. m 


CLIMATE SCIENCE 


‘Blue carbon’ defies 
expectations 


Results of soil survey could bolster efforts to monitor and 
protect wetlands around the globe. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


idal wetlands come in many forms, 
Tre they could be more alike below the 

surface than anyone realized. Whether 
it’s a mangrove forest in Florida, a freshwater 
swamp in Virginia or a saltwater marsh in 
Oregon, the amount of carbon locked ina soil 
sample from each of these coastal ecosystems 
is roughly the same. 

That's the surprising message from a new 
analysis of some 1,900 soil cores collected 
around the United States during the past 
few decades. “In terms of carbon stocks, all 
tidal wetlands are very, very similar,” says 
Lisamarie Windham-Myers, an ecologist 
with the US Geological Survey (USGS) in 
Menlo Park, California, who is leading a 
3-year, US$1.5-million assessment of coastal 


carbon funded by NASA. “The variability that 
everybody expected just doesn't exist.” 

Her team presented its findings last month 
in New Orleans, Louisiana, at a meeting of the 
American Geophysical Union; the researchers 
plan to publish data from 1,500 soil cores 
online as early as this month, and hope to 
release information on the remaining 400 later 
this year. 

The discovery could bolster efforts to assess 
and protect the world’s coastal wetlands. These 
ecosystems accumulate vast stocks of carbon 
that escape into the atmosphere when wet- 
lands are destroyed. Development alters some 
800,000 hectares of coastal wetlands around 
the world each year, sending roughly 500 mil- 
lion tonnes of carbon dioxide into the atmos- 
phere — double the carbon emissions of Spain 
in 2016. 


Over the past decade, scientists and policy- 
makers have pushed to protect the carbon 
stored in coastal wetlands, known as blue 
carbon. The goal is to address climate change 
while protecting ecosystems that sustain 
fisheries, improve water quality and protect 
coastlines against storms. But raising money to 
support such efforts often requires determin- 
ing precisely how much carbon these ecosys- 
tems hold, and how it accumulates over time. 

Windham-Myers’s team reanalysed raw 
data from some 1,500 sediment cores collected 
over the past several decades, and 400 newer 
samples. The data showed a clear relationship: 
the density of soils decreased as the fraction 
of carbon in those soils increased, and vice 
versa. As a result, the amount of carbon in any 
given cubic metre of soil remained roughly the 
same, regardless of differences in vegetation, 
climate, topography or water chemistry across 
blue-carbon ecosystems. 

“It’s almost like a universal constant, 
says Stephen Crooks, an independent geo- 
morphologist in San Francisco, California, 
who analysed blue-carbon stocks in the latest 
US inventory of greenhouse-gas emissions and 
sinks. That report, which the US Environmental 
Protection Agency released in April last year, 
found that the United States’ 3.8 million hec- 
tares of coastal wetlands soak up 8.1 million 
tonnes of CO, each year. 

Estimates from a century’s worth of 
soil surveys by the US Department of > 
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Tidal wetlands such as this marsh in Oregon can store large amounts of carbon. 


> Agriculture (USDA) showed more variation, 
but those figures were based on data collected 
by people who were often thinking more 
about agriculture on land. In the Mississippi 
delta, for instance, many early measurements 
were limited to surface sediments that are rich 
in carbon, and estimates of the soil density 
below the surface may have been too high. 
As aresult, Windham-Myers says, the USDA 


overestimated carbon stocks in the region. 

Crooks says that if soil measurements from 
wetlands elsewhere agree with the US findings, 
global estimates of carbon stocks could 
improve. Windham-Myers and her colleagues 
recently examined data from coastal wetlands 
across Africa, and the results were consistent 
with the team’s analysis of cores from US tidal 
wetlands. 


But understanding how much carbon is in 
the ground is just a prelude to determining the 
rate at which wetlands sequester carbon. That 
figure depends in part on local topography and 
on the rate at which seas rise and create more 
space for carbon-rich sediments to accumulate. 
And methane emissions vary widely depending 
on whether water in a wetland is salty, fresh or 
brackish. Similarly, understanding how much 
carbon enters the atmosphere when a wetland 
is drained for agriculture or other purposes 
requires a more detailed understanding of the 
soil make-up. All of this information must be 
plugged into models to project how wetlands 
will evolve in the coming decades. 

Crooks hopes that providing better data on 
the carbon stored by wetlands will encourage 
governments to halt the destruction of these 
ecosystems. “It’s important that we find every 
mechanism that we can to offset our carbon 
emissions,’ Crooks says. “This is one piece of 
the puzzle? = 


CORRECTION 

The image of the eclipse in ‘Images of 

the year’ (Nature 552, 308-313; 2017) 
was an artistic representation that did not 
accurately depict the event. It has been 
replaced with a new image online. 
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TABLETOP PHYSICS 
PUSHED 10 THE EDGE 


BY GABRIEL POPKIN 


t's possible that no one knows the electron 

as well as physicist Gerald Gabrielse. He 
once held one in a trap for ten months to 
measure the size of its internal magnet. 
When it disappeared, he searched for two days 
before accepting that it was gone. “You get kind 
of fond of your particles after a while,” he says. 
And Gabrielse has had ample time to become 
fond of the electron. For more than 30 years, 
he has been putting sophisticated electro- 
magnetic traps and lasers to work to reveal the 
particle’s secrets, hoping to find the first hints 
of what’s beyond the standard model of par- 
ticle physics — the field’s long-standing, but 
incomplete, foundational theory. Yet for many 
of those years, it seemed as if he was working 


in the shadow of high-energy facilities such as 
the Large Hadron Collider (LHC), the 27-kilo- 
metre-circumference, US$5-billion particle 
accelerator near Geneva, Switzerland. “There 
was a time in my career when there werent 
very many people doing this kind of thing, and 
I wondered if it was the right choice,” he says. 

Now, he’s suddenly moving from the fringes 
of physics to the limelight. Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Illinois, is about to open 
a first-of-its-kind research institute dedicated to 
just his sort of small-scale particle physics, and 
Gabrielse will be its founding director. 

The move signals a shift in the search for 
new physics. Researchers have dreamed of 
finding subatomic particles that could help 
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Researchers adapt atomic- 
physics tricks to look for 
evidence of new particles. 


them to solve some of the thorniest remain- 
ing problems in physics. But six years’ worth 
of LHC data have failed to produce a definitive 
detection of anything unexpected. 

More physicists are moving in Gabrielse’s 
direction, with modest set-ups that can fit in 
standard university laboratories. Instead of 
brute-force methods such as smashing particles, 
these low-energy experimentalists use precision 
techniques to look for extraordinarily subtle 
deviations in some of nature's most fundamen- 
tal parameters. The slightest discrepancy could 
point the way to the field’s future. 

Even researchers long associated with high- 
energy physics are starting to look to low- 
energy experiments for glimpses beyond the 


ALYSSA SCHUKAR FOR NATURE 


standard model. If 
such hints emerge, 


Gerald Gabrielse in his 
low-energy-physics 


lab at Northwestern they could point the 
University in Evanston, — way to explaining the 
Illinois, with postdoc mysteries of dark mat- 


Wayne Huang. ter and dark energy, 
which collectively 
constitute some 95% of the Universe. “This is 
sort of a tectonic shift in the way we think of 
doing physics,” says Savas Dimopoulos, a theo- 


rist at Stanford University in California. 


SQUASHED SPHERE 
In some ways, these small-scale experiments 
are a return to how particle physics was once 
done. Gabrielse drew particular inspiration 
from a 1956 experiment by physicist Chien- 
Shiung Wu. In a laboratory at what is now the 
US National Institute of Standards and Technol- 
ogy in Gaithersburg, Maryland, Wu found an 
asymmetrical spatial pattern in how radioac- 
tive cobalt-60 atoms emit electrons. The find- 
ing, along with theoretical work, confirmed that 
two particles discovered almost a decade before 
were actually one and the same. It also helped 
to solidify faith in the burgeoning theoretical 
framework for the Universe's fundamental par- 
ticles and most of its fundamental forces, which 
would soon evolve into the standard model. 
But physics was already moving towards big- 
ger and more-expensive experimental machin- 
ery. Buoyed by a flush of post-Second World 
War cash and prestige, and by predictions that 
new particles would emerge in high-energy 
collisions, physicists proposed increasingly 
powerful and expensive particle accelerators. 
And they got them: facilities sprung up at Stan- 
ford; at Fermilab near Batavia, Illinois; at CERN 
near Geneva; and elsewhere. Quarks, muons, 
neutrinos and, finally, the Higgs boson were 
discovered. The standard model was complete. 
And yet, as a description of the Universe, 
it is incomplete. The standard model doesn't 
explain, for example, why antimatter and mat- 
ter were not created in equal parts at the start 
of the Universe. If they had been, they would 
have annihilated each other, leaving behind a 
featureless void. The standard model also says 
nothing about dark matter, which seems to bind 
galaxies together, or about the dark energy that 
is pushing the Universe apart at an accelerating 
rate. “I like to call the standard model the great 
triumph and the great frustration of modern 
physics,’ says Gabrielse. On the one hand, he 
says, it lets physicists predict some quantities 
“to ridiculous accuracy. On the other hand, we 
have a hole we can drive the Universe through” 
Gabrielse’s work trapping and probing 
particles at very low energies has taken him toa 
smaller facility at CERN, home of the LHC, to 
hunt for differences between matter and anti- 
matter (see Nature 548, 20-23; 2017). He and 
his colleagues have produced the most precise 
measurement yet of a physical quantity — the 
size of the electrons internal magnet, or spin’. 
But one of his biggest focuses in the past 


decade has been pinning down the shape of the 
electron. Although it is usually seen as a simple 
point with negative charge, the electron could 
have hidden complexity. If certain symmetries 
of nature — rules that say the Universe behaves 
the same under various reversals — are vio- 
lated, the electron’s charge wont have a perfectly 
spherical distribution. Instead, virtual particles 
that constantly wink in and out of existence will 
skew the overall distribution of charge, squash- 
ing it slightly out of shape and giving it what 
physicists call an electric dipole moment, or 
EDM (see ‘Searching the particle sea’). 

The standard model predicts a tiny squashing 
— so small, Gabrielse says, that “there's essen- 
tially no hope to measure it in my lifetime”. But 


“THIS IS SORT OF A 
TECTONIC SHIFT IN 
THE WAY WE THINK OF 
DOING PHYSICS.” 


some theories posit as-yet-undetected particles 
that could make the electron’s EDM roughly one 
billion times larger. Many of those theories fall 
into a class called supersymmetry, an extension 
of the standard model that could explain why 
the Higgs boson’s mass is smaller than expected, 
and that could unify the electromagnetic, weak 
and strong forces in the early Universe. It might 
also reveal the nature of dark matter. 

Attempts to measure the electron’s EDM go 
back more than four decades. Physicists have 
taken advantage of the fact that an electron 
with an EDM can rotate, or precess, around an 
electric field, tracing out a loop. The stronger 
the electric field, the faster — and more easily 
detectable — the precession. 

But complications abound. Experimental- 
ists can't work with solitary electrons, because 
a strong electric field would cause them to 
skitter away. Luckily, atoms and molecules 
effectively lock electrons in place — and can 
produce internal electric fields stronger than 
the strongest laboratory-made field. Because 
atoms and molecules absorb light at specific 
frequencies, researchers can use lasers to trap 
and cool them — and nudge their internal 
electrons into different configurations. 

By the mid 2000s, several generations of 
experiments building on these techniques had 
ratcheted down the upper limit on the size of 
the electron’s EDM, but not quite to the level 
that would reveal the influence of particles 
predicted by supersymmetry or other exten- 
sions of the standard model. One of those 
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experiments was conducted at Yale University 
in New Haven, Connecticut, by physicist David 
DeMille and his colleagues, using thallium 
ions’. But DeMille was running out of ideas 
for teasing more accuracy from his experi- 
ment, which was demanding an increasingly 
byzantine arrangement of highly calibrated 
lasers, vacuum chambers and cryogenics. 

A breakthrough came in 2008, when two 
theorists at JILA, a research institute in Boulder, 
Colorado, reported’ that the molecule thorium 
oxide had an internal electric field roughly 1,000 
times the strength of thallium’s, which would 
make a precession effect in its electrons much 
easier to see. Around the same time, Gabrielse 
— who was then at Harvard University in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts — had wrapped 
up along-running study and decided that he 
wanted to get into the electric-dipole game. He 
talked to John Doyle, also a physicist at Harvard, 
who had invented a new way to make focused 
beams of cold, slow-moving molecules. DeMille 
also contacted Doyle, and the three decided to 
join forces. In 2009, the trio’s experiment, called 
Advanced Cold Molecule Electron EDM, or 
ACME, received a 5-year, $6.2-million grant 
from the US National Science Foundation. 


PRECESSION PROCESSION 

The group set up shop at Harvard. Gabrielse 
worked on making the team’s lasers — eight in 
total — more stable and accurate. Doyle focused 
on producing high-quality beams of thousands 
of thorium oxide molecules. And DeMille 
designed a system to align the molecules and 
shield them from outside interference. 

In the experiment, a lab-made electric field 
orients the thorium oxide molecules. A pair of 
lasers then sets the spin direction ofan electron 
inside each molecule to be perpendicular to the 
molecule’ internal electric field, and a magnetic 
field is used to make the particle's spin precess. 
If the electron has an EDM, it will slightly add 
to or subtract from that rotation. After about 
one millisecond, polarized laser light bouncing 
offthe molecules reveals how far their electrons 
have precessed. The experiment is then repeated 
with the molecules’ orientations reversed, which 
should reverse the direction of precession due to 
an EDM. The larger the difference in precession 
angle, the larger the EDM. 

In early 2014, the researchers reported* that 
they had not seen evidence for an EDM in their 
set-up, which was sensitive to an angular differ- 
ence of about 100-millionths ofa degree. That 
drove the upper limit of the electron EDM down 
by more than a factor of 10, to 8.7 x 10” in units 
of centimetres multiplied by electron charge. If 
an electron were the size of Earth — and Earth 
a perfect sphere — the limit would correspond 
to moving a patch of material roughly 20 nano- 
metres thick from one pole to the other. 

The ACME team argued that the result 
has big implications for theories beyond the 
standard model, nixing many hypothetical 
supersymmetric particles that would exist in an 
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energy range probed by the LHC. But 
some theorists counter that plenty of 
remaining theories — supersym- 
metric and otherwise — predict an 
electron EDM smaller than those 
ruled out by the ACME team. Gabri- 
else finds the surviving theories more 
and more contrived. “Theorists are 
wily,’ he says. “Every time we exclude 
something, they try to wiggle out.” 

ACME is not alone in this effort. 
After earning a Nobel prize in 2001 
for creating a new phase of matter 
called a Bose-Einstein condensate, 
JILA physicist Eric Cornell teamed up 
with Jun Ye, also at JILA, to look for an 
EDM. Rather than manipulate mol- 
ecules as they pass by in a beam, as 
ACME does, Cornell and Ye decided 
to use a rotating electric field to trap 
molecular ions with large internal 
fields, giving electron precessions 
longer to reveal themselves. DeMille 
calls the idea “brilliant and far from 
obvious”. 

Cornell faced a setback when he 
lost an arm to necrotizing fasciitis 
in 2004. But it led to a joke he likes 
to tell when he gives talks: “His left 
sleeve is empty, and he'll say, ‘If any- 
body should know about asymmetry, 
it’s me.” says former lab mate Chris 
Monroe, now a physicist at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in College Park. 
After a decade building and refining 
what Cornell calls a “two-tabletop 
experiment” (because it occupies 
two tables in his lab), he and his co- 
authors finally published their first 
results last year’, coming within a 
factor of 1.5 of ACME’s 2014 limit. “T 
might not have started if] had realized 
how hard it would be,” says Cornell. 

Now, researchers are closing in on 
new EDM results. The ACME physi- 
cists have increased the number of 
molecules they can send into their 
experimental apparatus by a factor 
of 400. They expect this and other 
improvements to sharpen the experi- 
ment’s precision by a factor of ten — allowing 
them to hunt for effects beyond the energy 
range of the LHC. The JILA team is also gear- 
ing up for experiments set to push beyond the 
LHC’ reach. And researchers at Imperial Col- 
lege London who held a former electron-EDM 
measurement record’ have plans for experi- 
ments with laser-cooled ytterbium mono- 
fluoride molecules; they hope their test will be 
1,000 times more precise than ACME’ first run. 

The electron isn't the only low-energy peep- 
hole into the world beyond the standard model. 
Some physicists are searching for EDMs in neu- 
trons or atoms, which, like the electron, could 
reveal a violation of one of nature’s symme- 
tries. Others are adapting an entirely different 


SEARCHING THE PARTICLE SEA 


Physicists are hunting for evidence that the electron’s charge cloud 
might be not be perfectly round, which could indicate the presence 


one second over the age of the Uni- 
verse. Researchers have since used 
data from such clocks to search for 
changes in the ratio between the 


An EDM would arise : 
along the same axis as oe 
the electron’s spin. 


BS e— Virtual particles 


If the electron has an EDM, the 
particle will rotate, or precess, 
around the direction of the 
electric field. The standard model 
of particle physics predicts an 
immeasurably small EDM effect. 


of new particles. 


The electron moves through a sea of virtual particles that are constantly 
popping into and out of existence. According to many theories, these 
should distort the electron’s charge cloud, creating a corresponding 
property called an electric dipole moment (EDM). 


Electron 


charge cloud 


The charge cloud would 
be distorted, making 
one side slightly more 
negative than the other. 


To measure the size of 
the EDM, physicists 
expose electrons to 
strong electric fields. 


Zid] 


Electric field 


Spin — 


to the electric field. 


technology in service of fundamental physics: 
atomic clocks. The frequencies of radiation 
absorbed and emitted by the atoms that make 
up these clocks depend only on certain funda- 
mental constants of nature. A slight deviation in 
those frequencies could lend support to theories 
that attempt to explain why gravity is so much 
weaker than the Universe's other forces. 

The ability to test this idea was out of reach 
until the early 2000s, when researchers devel- 
oped atomic clocks that operate in the optical 
range of the electromagnetic spectrum instead 
of in the microwave. Their higher frequencies 
meant that time could be sampled at a much 
higher rate, enabling the creation of clocks so 
precise that they would lose or gain less than 
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The electron’s intrinsic 
spin (and EDM, if any) can 
be aligned perpendicular 


Other theories predict a much 
larger EDM, with a faster 
precession. Measuring such a 
precession could indicate that 
the EDM is influenced by 
as-yet-undiscovered particles. 


electron’s and proton’s masses and in 
the fine-structure constant — a fun- 
damental parameter that governs 
the strength of the electromagnetic 
force. Others, following a proposal’ 
by Asimina Arvanitaki, a theorist at 
the Perimeter Institute for Theoreti- 
cal Physics in Waterloo, Canada, are 
using clocks to look for subtle oscil- 
lations that might be created by a 
hypothesized dark-matter candidate 
called the axion, or a related particle. 

So far, these investigations have 
yielded no new physics. But they 
show how a younger generation of 
physicists is infusing the field with 
new ideas, says Dimopoulos, who was 
Arvanitaki’s PhD adviser. “There’s a 
lot of theoretical ideas that have been, 
ina sense, overlooked because every- 
body was focusing on the LHC and 
the previous colliders,” he says. 

No one expects such tabletop 
experiments to replace particle col- 
liders. Rather, they could guide 
physicists to the right energy range 
for more detailed study. Right now, 
the collider community suspects that 
it needs more energy than the LHC 
is designed to reach, but it’s unclear 
how much will be sufficient. Find- 
ings from low-energy experiments 
might influence a multibillion-dollar 
decision about the next big collider, 
and that has put added pressure on 
researchers working in this tabletop 
realm. “We have to do almost every- 
thing with more care than is typical in 
the standard atomic-physics experi- 
ment,’ says DeMille. 

Gabrielse has high hopes for the 
team’s next experiment — and for the 
work at his centre at Northwestern, 
which is set to open this year. But he 
can make no promises. “Were fishing 
for a fish whose shape and colour and 
speed and equipment for biting are completely 
unknown.” # 


Gabriel Popkin is a freelance journalist based 
in Mount Rainier, Maryland. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MEMORY 


Researchers are painting intricate pictures of individual memories and 
learning how the brain works in the process. 


BY HELEN SHEN 


or someone who’s not a Sherlock superfan, cognitive 

neuroscientist Janice Chen knows the BBC’s hit detective 

drama better than most. With the help of a brain scanner, 

she spies on what happens inside viewers’ heads when they 

watch the first episode of the series and then describe the plot. 

Chen, a researcher at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 

Maryland, has heard all sorts of variations on an early scene, when a 

woman flirts with the famously aloof detective in a morgue. Some peo- 

ple find Sherlock Holmes rude while others think he is oblivious to the 

woman's nervous advances. But Chen and her colleagues found some- 

thing odd when they scanned viewers’ brains: as different people retold 

their own versions of the same scene, their brains produced remarkably 
similar patterns of activity’. 

Chen is among a growing number of researchers using brain imaging 

to identify the activity patterns involved in creating and recalling a spe- 

cific memory. Powerful technological innovations in human and animal 
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neuroscience in the past decade are enabling researchers to uncover 
fundamental rules about how individual memories form, organize and 
interact with each other. Using techniques for labelling active neurons, 
for example, teams have located circuits associated with the memory of 
a painful stimulus in rodents and successfully reactivated those path- 
ways to trigger the memory. And in humans, studies have identified 
the signatures of particular recollections, which reveal some of the ways 
that the brain organizes and links memories to aid recollection. Such 
findings could one day help to reveal why memories fail in old age or 
disease, or how false memories creep into eyewitness testimony. These 
insights might also lead to strategies for improved learning and memory. 
The work represents a dramatic departure from previous memory 
research, which identified more general locations and mechanisms. “The 
results from the rodents and humans are now really coming together,’ 
says neuroscientist Sheena Josselyn at the Hospital for Sick Children 
in Toronto, Canada. “I can’t imagine wanting to look at anything else.” 
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The physical trace of a single memory — also called an engram — has 
long evaded capture. US psychologist Karl Lashley was one of the first to 
pursue it and devoted much of his career to the quest. Beginning around 
1916, he trained rats to run through a simple maze, and then destroyed a 
chunk of cortex, the brain’s outer surface. Then he put them in the maze 
again. Often the damaged brain tissue made little difference. Year after 
year, the physical location of the rats’ memories remained elusive. Sum- 
ming up his ambitious mission in 1950, Lashley wrote’: “I sometimes 
feel, in reviewing the evidence on the localization of the memory trace, 
that the necessary conclusion is that learning is just not possible” 

Memory, it turns out, is a highly distributed process, not relegated 
to any one region of the brain. And different types of memory involve 
different sets of areas. Many structures that are important for memory 
encoding and retrieval, such as the hippocampus, lie outside the cor- 
tex — and Lashley largely missed them. Most neuroscientists now believe 
that a given experience causes a subset of cells across these regions to 
fire, change their gene expression, form new connections, and alter the 
strength of existing ones — changes that collectively store a memory. 
Recollection, according to current theories, occurs when these neurons 
fire again and replay the activity patterns associated with past experience. 

Scientists have worked out some basic principles of this broad 
framework. But testing higher-level theories about how groups of neu- 
rons store and retrieve specific bits of informa- 
tion is still challenging. Only in the past decade 
have new techniques for labelling, activating 
and silencing specific neurons in animals 
allowed researchers to pinpoint which neurons 
make up a single memory (see ‘Manipulating 
memory ). 


IN SEARCH OF THE ENGRAM 

Josselyn helped lead this wave of research with 
some of the earliest studies to capture engram 
neurons in mice’. In 2009, she and her team 
boosted the level of a key memory protein called CREB in some cells 
in the amygdala (an area involved in processing fear), and showed 
that those neurons were especially likely to fire when mice learnt, 

and later recalled, a fearful association between an auditory tone and 
foot shocks. The researchers reasoned that if these CREB-boosted 
cells were an essential part of the fear engram, then eliminating them 
would erase the memory associated with the tone and remove the 
animals’ fear of it. So the team used a toxin to kill the neurons with 
increased CREB levels, and the animals permanently forgot their fear. 

A few months later, Alcino Silva’s group at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, achieved similar results, suppressing fear 
memories in mice by biochemically inhibiting CREB-overproduc- 
ing neurons’. In the process, they also discovered that at any given 
moment, cells with more CREB are more electrically excitable than 
their neighbours, which could explain their readiness to record 
incoming experiences. “In parallel, our labs discovered something 
completely new — that there are specific rules by which cells become 
part of the engram,’ says Silva. 

But these types of memory-suppression study sketch out only half 
of the engram. To prove beyond a doubt that scientists were in fact 
looking at engrams, they had to produce memories on demand, too. In 
2012, Susumu Tonegawa’s group at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in Cambridge reported creating a system that could do just that. 

By genetically manipulating brain cells in mice, the researchers 
could tag firing neurons with a light-sensitive protein. They targeted 
neurons in the hippocampus, an essential region for memory pro- 
cessing. With the tagging system switched on, the scientists gave the 
animals a series of foot shocks. Neurons that responded to the shocks 
churned out the light-responsive protein, allowing researchers to sin- 
gle out cells that constitute the memory. They could then trigger these 
neurons to fire using laser light, reviving the unpleasant memory for 
the mice®. Ina follow-up study, Tonegawa’s team placed mice in anew 


“| CANT IMAGINE 
WANTING TO LOOK AT 
ANYTHING ELSE.” 
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cage and delivered foot shocks, while at the same time re-activating 
neurons that formed the engram of a ‘safe’ cage. When the mice were 
returned to the safe cage, they froze in fear, showing that the fearful 
memory was incorrectly associated with a safe place*. Work from other 
groups has shown that a similar technique can be used to tag and then 
blocka given memory”. 

This collection of work from multiple groups has built a strong case 
that the physiological trace ofa memory — or at least key components 
of this trace — can be pinned down to specific neurons, says Silva. Still, 
neurons in one part of the hippocampus or the amygdala are only a 
tiny part ofa fearful foot-shock engram, which involves sights, smells, 
sounds and countless other sensations. “It’s probably in 10-30 different 
brain regions — that’s just a wild guess,” says Silva. 


ABROADER BRUSH 

Advances in brain-imaging technology in humans are giving 
researchers the ability to zoom out and look at the brain-wide activity 
that makes up an engram. The most widely used technique, functional 
magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI), cannot resolve single neurons, 
but instead shows blobs of activity across different brain areas. Con- 
ventionally, {MRI has been used to pick out regions that respond most 
strongly to various tasks. But in recent years, powerful analyses have 
revealed the distinctive patterns, or signatures, 
of brain-wide activity that appear when peo- 
ple recall particular experiences. “It’s one of 
the most important revolutions in cognitive 
neuroscience,’ says Michael Kahana, a neuro- 
scientist at the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia. 

The development of a technique called 
multi-voxel pattern analysis (MVPA) has cata- 
lysed this revolution. Sometimes called brain 
decoding, the statistical method typically feeds 
fMRI data into a computer algorithm that auto- 
matically learns the neural patterns associated with specific thoughts or 
experiences. As a graduate student in 2005, Sean Polyn — nowa neu- 
roscientist at Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tennessee — helped 
lead a seminal study applying MVPA to human memory for the first 
time’. In his experiment, volunteers studied pictures of famous people, 
locations and common objects. Using {MRI data collected during this 
period, the researchers trained a computer program to identify activity 
patterns associated with studying each of these categories. 

Later, as subjects lay in the scanner and listed all the items that they 
could remember, the category-specific neural signatures re-appeared 
a few seconds before each response. Before naming a celebrity, for 
instance, the ‘celebrity-like’ activity pattern emerged, including activa- 
tion ofan area of the cortex that processes faces. It was some of the first 
direct evidence that when people retrieve a specific memory, their brain 
revisits the state it was in when it encoded that information. “It was a 
very important paper,’ says Chen. “I definitely consider my own work 
a direct descendant” 

Chen and others have since refined their techniques to decode 
memories with increasing precision. In the case of Chen’s Sherlock stud- 
ies, her group found that patterns of brain activity across 50 scenes of the 
opening episode could be clearly distinguished from one another. These 
patterns were remarkably specific, at times telling apart scenes that did 
or didn’t include Sherlock, and those that occurred indoors or outdoors. 

Near the hippocampus and in several high-level processing cen- 
tres such as the posterior medial cortex, the researchers saw the same 
scene-viewing patterns unfold as each person later recounted the epi- 
sode — even if people described specific scenes differently’. They even 
observed similar brain activity in people who had never seen the show 
but had heard others’ accounts of it’®. 

“Tt was a surprise that we see that same fingerprint when different 
people are remembering the same scene, describing it in their own 
words, remembering it in whatever way they want to remember,’ says 
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To identify neurons that form part of a memory engram, researchers have 
developed systems for tagging, reactivating and silencing them. 


NEURON TAGGING 


Cells in the hippocampus 
are altered so that when 
they fire, they produce a 
light-sensitive protein. 
The mouse forms a 
memory of a shock to 
the foot, and the 
neurons that are 
activated are tagged. 


Neuron 
tagging 


Foot shock 


Blue light 
pulses 


MEMORY RECALLED 


Researchers can induce 
the tagged neurons to 
fire using a blue laser. 
Even in a different cage, 
the mouse recalls the 
foot shock. 


MEMORY 
SUPPRESSED 


To block a memory, 
some studies use a 
protein that silences 
cells when exposed to 
light of a certain colour. 
Even in the cage where 
it formed the foot-shock 
memory, the mouse 
cannot retrieve it. 


Chen. The results suggest that brains — even in higher-order regions 
that process memory, concepts and complex cognition — may be 
organized more similarly across people than expected. 


MELDING MEMORIES 

As new techniques provide a glimpse of the engram, researchers can 
begin studying not only how individual memories form, but how 
memories interact with each other and change over time. 

At New York University, neuroscientist Lila Davachi is using MVPA 
to study how the brain sorts memories that share overlapping content. 
Ina 2017 study with Alexa Tompary, then a graduate student in her lab, 
Davachi showed volunteers pictures of 128 objects, each paired with one 
of four scenes — a beach scene appeared with a mug, for example, and 
then a keyboard; a cityscape was paired with an umbrella, and so on. 
Each object appeared with only one scene, but many different objects 
appeared with the same scene”. At first, when the volunteers matched 
the objects to their corresponding scenes, each object elicited a different 
brain-activation pattern. But one week later, neural patterns during this 
recall task had become more similar for objects paired with the same 
scene. The brain had reorganized memories according to their shared 
scene information. “That clustering could represent the beginnings of 
learning the ‘gist’ of information,’ says Davachi. 

Clustering related memories could also help people use prior 
knowledge to learn new things, according to research by neuroscien- 
tist Alison Preston at the University of Texas at Austin. In a 2012 study, 
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Preston's group found that when some people view one pair of images 
(such as a basketball and a horse), and later see another pair (such as 
a horse and a lake) that shares a common item, their brains reactivate 
the pattern associated with the first pair’”. This reactivation appears to 
bind together those related image pairs; people that showed this effect 
during learning were better at recognizing a connection later — implied, 
but never seen — between the two pictures that did not appear together 
(in this case, the basketball and the lake). “The brain is making connec- 
tions, representing information and knowledge that is beyond our direct 
observation,’ explains Preston. This process could help with a number 
of everyday activities, such as navigating an unfamiliar environment by 
inferring spatial relationships between a few known landmarks. Being 
able to connect related bits of information to form new ideas could also 
be important for creativity, or imagining future scenarios. 

Ina follow-up study, Preston has started to probe the mechanism 
behind memory linking, and has found that related memories can 
merge into a single representation, especially if the memories are 
acquired in close succession”’. In a remarkable convergence, Silva’s 
work has also found that mice tend to link two memories formed 
closely in time. In 2016, his group observed that when mice learnt 
to fear foot shocks in one cage, they also began expressing fear 
towards a harmless cage they had visited a few hours earlier". The 
researchers showed that neurons encoding one memory remained 
more excitable for at least five hours after learning, creating a win- 
dow in which a partially overlapping engram might form. Indeed, 
when they labelled active neurons, Silva’s team found that many cells 
participated in both cage memories. 

These findings suggest some of the neurobiological mechanisms that 
link individual memories into more general ideas about the world. 
“Our memory is not just pockets and islands of information,’ says 
Josselyn. “We actually build concepts, and we link things together 
that have common threads between them.’ The cost of this flexibility, 
however, could be the formation of false or faulty memories: Silva's 
mice became scared of a harmless cage because their memory of it 
was formed so close in time to a fearful memory of a different cage. 
Extrapolating single experiences into abstract concepts and new ideas 
risks losing some detail of the individual memories. And as people 
retrieve individual memories, these might become linked or muddled. 
“Memory is not a stable phenomenon,’ says Preston. 

Researchers now want to explore how specific recollections evolve 
with time, and how they might be remodelled, distorted or even rec- 
reated when they are retrieved. And with the ability to identify and 
manipulate individual engram neurons in animals, scientists hope 
to bolster their theories about how cells store and serve up informa- 
tion — theories that have been difficult to test. “These theories are old 
and really intuitive, but we really didn’t know the mechanisms behind 
them,’ says Preston. In particular, by pinpointing individual neurons 
that are essential for given memories, scientists can study in greater 
detail the cellular processes by which key neurons acquire, retrieve and 
lose information. “We're sort of in a golden age right now,’ says Josselyn. 
“We have all this technology to ask some very old questions.’ 


Helen Shen is a science journalist based in Sunnyvale, California. 
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Impact craters and atmospheric history on Mars provide information on how terrestrial planets form and evolve. 


Exoplanet science 2.0 


The study of life on and off Earth needs unified funding and a coherent plan, 
say Caleb Scharf, Debra Fischer and Victoria Meadows. 


learnt that the Universe is awash with 

other worlds. Since 1992, more than 
3,500 exoplanets have been discovered 
orbiting stars other than our Sun. 

The range of systems is dazzling. There 
is at least one planet around any star that, 
like the Sun, is powered by fusing hydrogen 
into helium. Sixty per cent of such stars har- 
bour ‘super-Earths’ — rocky worlds that are 
more massive than ours but smaller than 


I is more than two decades since we 


Neptune. One in six of these stars has an 
Earth-sized planet in an orbit that is tighter 
than Mercury’s around the Sun’. 

This plethora of rocky planets raises a 
big question: is life common in the Uni- 
verse? Even in our Solar System, there are 
plenty of places where organisms could 
potentially survive, such as in the oceans 
of liquid water beneath the frozen surfaces 
of Jupiter’s satellite Europa and Saturn’s 
moon Enceladus. Four billion years ago, 


life may have thrived on a warmer Mars. 
Within a decade or two, we might find 
traces of extraterrestrial life in our Solar 
System. The Mars 2020 and ExoMars 2020 
rovers are set to probe the Martian surface 
in that year. NASA’s Europa Clipper and the 
European Space Agency’s Jupiter Icy Moons 
Explorer (JUICE) ventures will get close to 
Jupiter's satellites by about 2030. The James 
Webb Space Telescope will look farther 
afield, scrutinizing the atmospheres of 
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> distant exoplanets in deep space’. 

Insights from many disciplines are needed 
to discover which ingredients, mechanisms 
and environmental pathways create and sus- 
tain life. Molecular biologists need to explain 
how proto-life might operate. Evolutionary 
biologists and ecologists need to probe life’s 
interplay with alien environments. Geophys- 
icists, geochemists and planetary scientists 
need to describe how planets evolve over 
billions of years. And astronomers have to 
detect more remote biospheres, while astro- 
biologists help to tie the pieces together. 

Exoplanetary exploration should be 
central to this quest. Although exoplanets 
pique public attention, some astronomers 
see this field as niche and immature — they 
prefer to leave the review and funding of 
interdisciplinary projects in exoplanetary 
science to other fields. But if astronomers 
aren't included in such efforts, scientific 
quality suffers. Exoplanet science requires 
large and expensive teams, telescopes, sat- 
ellites and computing facilities. But allied 
fields such as planetary and Earth science 
are established, vibrant and have their own 
wish lists of discipline-specific projects 
that are more ready for action than those 
in exoplanet research. 

Competition over resources and intellec- 
tual turf is fierce among all these fields. For 
example, astronomers may favour building 
space-based observatories to gather more 
statistical data on exoplanets’. Meanwhile, 
planetary scientists might argue for detailed 
studies of a few planets. Both approaches 
are ultimately compatible, but that tension 
erodes the clarity of goals and can make 
funders nervous. 

Crucial opportunities for scientists to 
learn from one another are falling between 
the cracks. For example, most Solar-System 
research is barely influenced by exoplanetary 
studies, and vice versa. Yet exoplanet data 
must be calibrated with knowledge about 
the Solar System, from the nature of runaway 
greenhouse-gas effects on Venus-like planets 
to how the orbits of young planetary systems 
are reconfigured. 


INTERACTION, NOT ISOLATION 
There has to be a radical shift. Now that 
answers about life’s universality are finally 
within reach, funding agencies and sci- 
entists must step up. In our view, the 
field needs a systems-science approach* 
focused on interactions — between 
galactic environments, planet formation, 
orbital dynamics, heliophysics, atmos- 
pheres, hydrospheres, cryospheres, geo- 
spheres, biospheres and magnetospheres 
— rather than on components in isolation. 
This would extend Earth-systems science 
to encompass other types of planet and 
ecosystem. 

Here we highlight three key questions that 


OA 


Studying organisms from Yellowstone National Park’s hot springs can uncover conditions needed for life. 


illustrate how exoplanet systems science can 
draw disciplines together. 


What dictates planets’ variety and 
properties? For example, why are the 
atmospheres and climates of Venus, Earth, 
Mars and Titan so different? To find out, we 
must bridge the gaps between Solar-System, 
exoplanet and astrophysical science. Obser- 
vational data must be tied to models that 
simulate the evolution of the atmospheres, 
interiors and surfaces of planets over bil- 
lions of years”. Tools from data science must 
be adapted to tackle increasingly large and 
complex data sets. 

The Solar System should serve as one 
calibration point while its statistical signifi- 
cance is assessed. For example, structures 
in Jupiter’s atmosphere and magnetic field 
revealed by NASA’s Juno spacecraft are 
changing views of the planet’s core and of 
how gas giants form. Studies of vortices 
and reflective particles in Neptune's atmos- 
phere have shown how chemistry affects the 
spectra of ice giants. And the New Horizons 
mission to the dwarf planet Pluto and the 
Dawn mission to the minor planets Vesta 
and Ceres helped to trace how condensed 
volatile compounds are distributed in the 
Solar System. 

Exoplanetary data challenge established 
ideas and put our understanding of the 
Solar System into a wider context. For 
example, we now know that planets can 
form around binary stars, extremely close 
to stars and in dense packs. Gas giants have 
a wider range of chemical compositions 
than was previously thought. Planetary 
orbits can be highly elongated or inclined. 
Astronomy facilities such as the Atacama 
Large Millimeter/submillimeter Array 
(ALMA) in Chile are revealing details 
of the agglomeration of dust and solids, 
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and chemical zones in nascent planetary 
systems unlike ours. 

Wider insights from astronomy are also 
needed. A major question is how stars influ- 
ence the planets around them. Stars spin 
and oscillate according to their age, internal 
structure and activity. Young and low-mass 
stars can emit intense X-rays and y-rays or 
eject charged particles. These may erode the 
atmospheres of planets and modify their 
composition, affecting their surface tem- 
perature and ability to hold water’. A planet’s 
magnetosphere can mitigate this, but needs 
to be better understood. 

The elements in stars influence planet 
formation, but it is unclear how. Elements 
can accumulate in different areas of the disks 
that ring young stars. The build-up of mate- 
rial might be affected by the rates at which 
stars and disks spin. The bulk properties of 
stars and their births across the Milky Way 
need to be investigated in more depth to 
establish how planets have formed from the 
Big Bang to today. 


How can we identify worlds that are 
capable of harbouring life? The study of 
exoplanets opens up a wider range of plan- 
etary characteristics than we can observe 
in the Solar System alone, such as mass, 
composition and orbital configuration. 
Knowledge of Earth’s deep environmental 
history, climate and chemical state is essen- 
tial for calibrating models that explore the 
likelihood of life forming on other worlds, 
perhaps under different conditions. But 
a broader approach to planets would also 
help to interpret Earth: from the puzzles of 
ancient atmospheric oxygenation and chem- 
ical and climatic change, to the influence of 
human activity. 

Geoscientists and astronomers need 
to develop better criteria for categorizing 


SMITH COLLECTION/GADO/GETTY 


planets, including those capable of hosting 
life. Concepts such as the ‘habitable zone’ 
around stars can guide our initial search, by 
simplistically identifying rocky planets that 
might have liquid water on the surface. But 
the real challenge lies in modelling and meas- 
uring actual details of surface conditions and 
imagining evolutionary strategies in these 
places’. The presence of temperate surfaces 
depends on many things, including the com- 
position and photochemistry of the atmos- 
phere, the tilt and rate at which a planet spins 
and the topography of a planet's surface’. A 
systems approach would be much more effi- 
cient at formally identifying the most impor- 
tant factors than current methods are. 

Existing efforts that bring climate 
scientists together with astronomers to 
build generalized climate models for rocky 
exoplanets could be the kernel for growing 
this systems approach. These models, in 
turn, test the sensitivity of Earth’s proper- 
ties to atmospheric conditions and extreme 
forcings of climate. 

Basic geological research is needed to 
understand the cores of planets, the weath- 
ering and transport of material on their 
surfaces, their magnetic fields and the 
probability that water is present. Exoplan- 
etary science is stimulating advances in 
deep-Earth sensing, experimentation and 
modelling®. For example, the 2017 American 
Geophysical Union (AGU) autumn meeting 
hosted sessions on how heat and volcanism 
influence the geochemistry, mineralogy 
and petrology of Mercury, Venus, Earth, the 
Moon, Mars and asteroids. 


How can we decode life’s relationship with 
its environment? Life’s possible behaviour 
on planets around other stars with different 
orbits, ages and histories is central to under- 
standing Earth systems and the origins and 
early evolution of life on our planet. Micro- 
biologists and astrobiologists need to inform 
speculations about life elsewhere by provid- 
ing limits to its molecular capabilities. It is 
helpful to study terrestrial organisms that 
live in extreme conditions, such as around 
deep-sea hydrothermal vents or hot springs, 
but astronomers and planet modellers must 
know the options for life’s possible effects 
on planetary chemistry and its interplay 
with abiotic processes if they are to find it. 
Work on metabolic pathways and on abiotic 
photochemistry and geochemistry is chang- 
ing perspectives on chemical biomarkers 
and global chemical equilibria’. 

We need to know what fraction of a planet 
is capable of sustaining organisms, as well 
as which chemical and climatic proper- 
ties that can be observed astronomically 
may reveal a biosphere. Ecological mod- 
els in Earth-climate simulations need to 
be examined in the context of exoplanets, 
where radiation, rotation, planet orientation 


and land-ocean fractions are very different. 
Fundamental questions about cell function 
and adaptation can be tackled theoretically 
and experimentally using virtual and labo- 
ratory environments. Ecologists, planetary 
scientists and geoscientists must also exam- 
ine the nature of geospheres for planets of 
widely different ages, as well as primitive 
atmospheres where molecular species such 
as hydrogen may be abundant. 
Uncertainties about the chemical and 
thermal conditions of young planets must 
be reduced. Where do the first biomolecules 
come from, and what chemistry is involved in 
life’s origins? Data from exoplanetary systems, 
as well as from laboratory astrochemistry and 
models of planet assembly, can provide sce- 
narios for chemists and biologists to evaluate 
and study these processes experimentally. 


NEW FRONTIERS 
Exoplanetary systems science will be 
kick-started through the reorientation of 
research and the restructuring of funding pro- 
grammes. Funding agencies should replace 
current grant silos with broader themes. 
For example, elements of the US National 
Science Foundation’s (NSF's) Astronomy & 
Astrophysics, Geophysics and Ecosystem 
Studies programmes could be replaced by one 
exoplanetary systems science programme. 
The NSF’s solar and planetary research 
programme, NASA’s Cosmic Origins pro- 
gramme and the European Research Coun- 
cil’s Synergy Grant scheme still largely assign 
funding in traditional ways. Fields such as 
Solar-System science 


and exoplanetary sci- “Fi unding 

ence shouldnothave “sericies 

to compete. It is essen- should replace 
tial that agenciesand current 
institutions support grant silos 
systems-inspiredcon- with broader 


sortia. themes.” 

The next-genera- 
tion of space-based observatories that are 
being discussed for selection in 2020 and 
launch in the 2030s should be viewed as 
systems-science missions. These include 
NASA's Large UV/Optical/IR Surveyor 
(LUVOIR) or Habitable Exoplanet Imaging 
Mission (HabEx). Their priorities should be 
evaluated in an interdisciplinary light and 
plans should be made accordingly for how 
their time will be allocated”. 

Some institutions have already moved in 
this direction. Since 1998, the NASA Astro- 
biology Institute, directed from NASA's 
Ames Research Center in Mountain View, 
California, has funded astrophysics, exo- 
planets, biology, chemistry and planetary 
exploration through a single programme. 
Some universities, such as the University of 
Arizona in Tucson, the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle and McMaster University 
in Hamilton, Canada, have established 


centres and graduate programmes that 
bridge astronomy, planetary science, Earth 
science and biological sciences. 

Networks are being created, such as the 
European Astrobiology Campus and the 
European Astrobiology Network Associa- 
tion, to foster interdisciplinary training and 
communication. Efforts are under way to 
accelerate astrobiology research in China, 
initiated by a team formed at the Inter- 
national Space Science Institute in Bern, 
Switzerland. Since 2015, NASA’s Nexus 
for Exoplanetary System Science (NExSS) 
coalition has forged a community that 
supports the exchange of ideas and active 
collaboration. It comprises more than a 
dozen teams with diverse approaches to 
modelling and observing exoplanets. 

Building more coherence into efforts such 
as these would be the next step towards exo- 
planetary systems science. It must be the 
subject of a bigger conversation before the 
next US decadal surveys, in 2020 for astron- 
omy and in 2022 for planetary science. We 
encourage professional societies to address 
the idea. These include the American Astro- 
nomical Society, the AGU and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
(AAAS) and global organizations such as the 
International Astronomical Union (IAU). 

A good start would be for the AAAS 
or the IAU to convene researchers from 
areas that are already embracing systems 
approaches to share their insights with exo- 
planetary researchers. We havea lot to learn 
from genomics, systems biology, complex 
systems, public health, data science and 
machine learning. = 
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Ecologist William Vogt warned of the dangers of dwindling resources. 


SUSTAINABILITY 


Duel for the future 


Adam Rome assesses a study of two scientists who have 
polarized attitudes to sustainability since the 1960s. 


ur species has had an amazingly 
() sees run. Billions of people 
now live in environments radically 
transformed to suit human needs and wants. 
But humanity's future is far from guaranteed. 
How will we meet the looming challenges of 
the twenty-first century? We can work even 
harder to master the planet with technological 
ingenuity. Or we might need to accept that our 
desires cant be unlimited, and see ourselves as 
citizens of a larger-than-human community, 
rather than as world conquerors. We can’t do 
both, science writer Charles Mann argues in 
The Wizard and the Prophet, an effort to assess 
which path holds the more promise. 
To dramatize the two options, Mann 
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contrasts the work of agronomist Norman 
Borlaug (the Wizard of his title) with that 
of ecologist William Vogt (the Prophet). In 
1970, Borlaug won the Nobel Peace Prize 
for developing high-yield varieties of wheat 
that launched the Green Revolution. Along 
with agricultural chemicals and irrigation 
systems, Borlaug’s seeds led to a sharp rise 
in productivity in Mexico, India and other 
developing countries, particularly in the 
1960s. Vogt’s 1948 best-seller Road to Sur- 
vival warned that rising population and 
declining resources spelt global catastrophe. 
Whereas Borlaug hoped to free humanity 
from the constraints of nature, Vogt called 
for a new environmental consciousness. 


2018 


i Although few today = 
ABUES C. MANN J would self-identify as & 
WIT followers of Borlaug = 
? AARD or Vogt, the heart of $ 
ROPHED | Mann’s book asks how § 
people he considers & 


their intellectual heirs 
7 propose to deal with 
SY climate change and to 
provide food, water 
and energy for a pro- 
jected global popula- 
tion of 10 billion (or 
more) by 2050. His 
Wizard camp ranges 
from biotech boost- 
ers to advocates of 
geoengineering. His 
Prophets include the 
authors of The Limits to Growth (Universe, 
1972), along with the small-is-beautiful advo- 
cates of organic agriculture and solar power. 

The structure of The Wizard and the 
Prophet reminded me of John McPhee’ bril- 
liant Encounters with the Archdruid (Farrar, 
Straus and Giroux, 1971). That book explored 
the implications of the environmental move- 
ment by arranging confrontations between 
David Brower — long-time leader of the 
conservationist Sierra Club and founder of 
Friends of the Earth — and three presumed 
foes. Brower debates a mining engineer, a 
resort developer anda dam builder (the latter, 
ona raft trip ona wild stretch of the Colorado 
River). McPhee respected all four, and was 
masterful at challenging stereotypes. Readers 
were free to decide who had won the debates. 

Unfortunately, Mann's study doesn’t meas- 
ure up to McPhee’ classic. It is flawed in many 
ways, most notably in its lack of even-hand- 
edness. Mann writes that he was a Vogtian 
when young, later became a Borlaugian and 
is now torn — butI don't see that ambivalence 
in the text. Mann indicts Vogt as a failure who 
wasted precious time by leading people down 
a dead end. He considers Borlaug a saviour, 
even though the Green Revolution had 
unfortunate social and environmental con- 
sequences, such as a growing concentration 
of land ownership and pollution of waterways 
through overuse of pesticides. Mann also 
stacks the deck by ignoring problems with the 
Borlaugian approach and neglecting compel- 
ling elements of the Prophetic tradition. 

At root, the differences between Borlaug 
and Vogt were ideological, not scientific. 
Borlaug accepted the mainstream values of 
his time and place — the American dream of 
material progress. Vogt didn't; like all proph- 
ets, he was a critic. He called for people to 
reappraise their place in the world: to think 
ecologically about everything from what 
we consume to how we understand history. 
He questioned whether “that sacred cow 
Free Enterprise” could be environmentally 
sustainable. And he advocated population 
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control, which went against many people's 
religious views and humanist ideals. Aside 
from decrying the latter notion, Mann 
engages with none of these ideas. 

Instead, Mann turns the ideological divide 
into a dispute about technological visions, the 
hard and soft paths (a dichotomy he appropri- 
ates from physicist Amory Lovins). Wizards 
favour ‘hard; sophisticated, capital-intensive, 
top-down methods of ensuring adequate 
food, water and energy, Mann argues. Proph- 
ets believe in simpler, decentralized, ‘soft’ 
solutions. But that definition is Borlaugian. It 
assumes that the goal is to meet ever-greater 
demand for natural resources — a premise 
that most Vogtians reject, because they argue 
that we need to moderate our desires, not 
just find less destructive ways to slake them. 
Even if Mann considers that argument naive, 
fairness demands giving it a hearing. 

Mann also caricatures proponents of the 
soft path — particularly Lovins. Lovins is 
as can-do as any techhead; he's not a coun- 
ter-cultural guru. Yet he does warn in Soft 
Energy Paths (Friends of the Earth Interna- 
tional, 1977) that hard technologies lead to 
undemocratic concentrations of power, as 
major oil companies have proved. He is also 
a leader in making the market greener, as a 
consultant to corporations and as co-author 
of Natural Capitalism (Little, Brown, 1999). 
Although Mann dismisses him as a retro 
activist, Lovins would be a worthy antagonist 
for any Borlaugian. 

And it’s to the Borlaugians that Mann is 
most generous. He considers the evidence 
for the safety of genetically engineered crops 
as compelling as the scientific consensus on 
climate change. He holds out hope for nuclear 
power. And he barely acknowledges that 
history provides countless reasons for anxi- 
ety about unintended consequences of tech- 
nology. From plastics to chemical pesticides, 
many twentieth-century miracles have done 
harm as well as good. Even some technology 
boosters admit that surprises are inevitable, 
although they remain undaunted. As the 
automotive pioneer Charles Kettering liked 
to say: “The price of progress is trouble, and I 
don’t think the price is too high” 

Mannasserts that those who lean towards 
Vogt’s world view can't prove that we'll hit 
planetary limits. But the heirs of Borlaug can't 
prove that they'll avoid making a mistake 
that undermines the ecological or planetary 
foundations of civilization. Where does that 
leave us? The Wizards have had most of the 
momentum since the Enlightenment. The 
Prophets keep the Wizards from overreach- 
ing, and challenge us to probe what we really 
value. We need to listen carefully to both. = 


Adam Rome is a professor of history at the 
University at Buffalo, New York. His latest 
book is Green Capitalism?. 
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Books in brief 


Heavens on Earth 

Michael Shermer HENRY HOLT (2018) 

An astonishing 75% of US citizens — including some avowed atheists 
— believe in an afterlife. So potent is the idea of immortality, reminds 
Skeptic magazine publisher Michael Shermer in this intriguing study, 
that it pervades human culture. After exploring the notion’s place in 
religious belief, Shermer examines its scientific manifestations, from 
transhumanism and longevity research to cryonics. He looks, too, at 
utopianism as the desire to create an earthly paradise. He concludes 
that balanced rationality — along with an honest, positive acceptance 
of mortality — constitutes the real “soul” of life. 


Frankenstein and the Birth of Science 

Joel Levy ANDRE DEUTSCH (2018) 

The bicentennial of Mary Shelley’s masterwork Frankenstein is 

upon us. And one of the first homages of the year is this episodic, 
entertaining analysis by science writer Joel Levy. He presents the 
novel as a portrayal of high-Romantic “gonzo science”, as well 

as science fiction. Levy contextualizes Shelley’s narrative with 
contemporary research into areas such as galvanic revivification, 
psychoactive substances and polar discovery (as Victor 
Frankenstein and his monster travel to the North Pole). A celebration 
of an enduring classic’s “extraordinarily rich confluence of sources”. 


The Story of the Earth in 25 Rocks 

Donald R. Prothero COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS (2018) 

Geologist Donald Prothero has crafted a rock-solid premise for this 
delightful book: a tour of 25 geological discoveries that changed 
our understanding of Earth and the cosmos. He begins explosively, 
with Pliny the Younger’s eyewitness account of the eruption of 
Vesuvius in southern Italy in AD 79 — the first scientifically accurate 
description of such an event. He then reveals how deep time, 

the Moon’s origins and other ‘stories in stones’ were cracked by 
luminaries from Enlightenment geologist James Hutton to Marie 
Tharp, who mapped the Atlantic Ocean’s floor in the 1950s. 


Our Senses 

Rob DeSalle YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS (2018) 

Sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste: the senses are our portal to the 
world. But this erudite, zesty study by Rob DeSalle, curator at the 
American Museum of Natural History in New York City, ranges far 
beyond these “big five” into arenas such as balance, pain, heat 
and cold. DeSalle examines sense in an array of fauna, including 
comb jellies, lampreys and bats. He digs deepest, however, into how 
perception is formed in the human brain, how phenomena such as 
synaesthesia arise, how people with brain damage experience the 
world, and how our sensory armoury feeds creativity. 


The End of Epidemics 

Jonathan D. Quick and Bronwyn Fryer ST MARTIN’S PRESS (2018) 
Physician Jonathan Quick’s long experience at the front lines of global 
public health gives his call to action on pandemics a searing urgency. 
With writer Bronwyn Fryer, Quick examines how fear and complacency 
impede responses to emergencies such as the 2014 Ebola epidemic 
in West Africa. He then sets out a seven-part solution centred on 
actions such as establishing resilient health systems and mobilizing 
on-the-ground activism. Pragmatic, insightful and research-rich, this is 
a key volume for the policymaker’s shelf. Barbara Kiser 
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Botanist Helen Gwynne-Vaughan was controller of the British Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 


Science and suffrage 


Elizabeth Bruton lauds a book tracing how women in 
wartime research blazed a path to the vote and beyond. 


century ago, women over 30 were 
Ase the vote in Britain. (US 
women gained the vote two years 
later, although African Americans and Native 
Americans were still effectively disenfran- 
chised for some years.) The UK watershed 
coincided with the end of the First World 
War. Historian of science Patricia Fara com- 
memorates the moment with A Lab of Ones 
Own, using archival research to draw together 
narratives of science, war and suffrage (as she 
trailed in an essay: Nature 511, 25-27; 2014). 
The standard take on this period is that 
British women gained opportunities through 
labour shortages, the result of 6 million men 
going to war. Thus, women were able to enter 
fields such as science, technology, engineer- 
ing, mathematics and medicine (STEMM). 
Fara’s story differs. She shows how wom- 
ens entry into these areas was shaped by the 
prewar efforts and example of exceptional 
women including archaeologist Agnes Con- 
way; biochemist Ida Smedley; and political 
campaigner Ray Strachey, related to Virginia 
Woolf. (The title of Faras book, suggested by 
historian Marsha Richmond, was inspired by 
Woolf’s classic 1929 ‘A Room of One’s Own.) 
Along with agitating for the vote, these 
women called for more than the traditional 
roles of domesticity, clerical work, nursing 
and teaching. They lobbied for professional 
opportunities, financial independence and 


higher degrees. Fara 
shows how they cre- 
ated opportunities in 
research, medicine, 
intelligence and code- 
breaking. They opened 
doors in factories, aca- 
demia, hospitals and 
the battlefield. 

They also fought the 
belief that women were 
inherently lesser than 


A Lab of One’s 
Own: Science and 
Suffrage in the 


First World War men, shaped by bio- 
PATRICIA FARA logical justifications, 
Oxford University including eugenics. 
Press: 2018. 


Charles Darwin and 
founder of taxonomy 
Car] Linnaeus, Fara claims, used their theo- 
ries to argue for the impossibility of sexual 
equality. In 1904, chemist Henry Armstrong 
argued that, because women were thought to 
be lower down the evolutionary scale, “educa- 
tion can do little” to modify their nature. 
Fara’s nuanced narrative centres on a 
group of scientific and medical women, 
many of them graduates of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. Strachey studied math- 
ematics before turning to politics, fighting 
for women’s economic, professional and 
political power before, during and after the 
war. Conway studied history and chronicled 
women’s work. Smedley was the first woman 
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admitted to the London Chemical Society. 

Among the non-Newnhamites, Caroline 
Haslett rose from the post of clerk at the 
Cochran Boiler Company (which made parts 
for ships) to train as an engineer during the 
war. Later, she became the first female mem- 
ber of the British Electricity Authority. For- 
midable Scottish geologist Maria Gordon was 
the first woman to be awarded a doctor of sci- 
ence from the University of London, in 1893. 
This group is completed by the “scientists 
in khaki” and leaders of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, physician Mona Geddes and 
botanist Helen Gwynne-Vaughan. 

Fara also highlights achievements of 
lesser-known women. We meet aeronautical 
researcher Beatrice Mabel Cave-Browne- 
Cave; spycatcher Mabel Elliott; and the dip- 
lomatic-mail readers of the Admiralty’s Room 
40 who, with their codebreaking counter- 
parts, saw their covert wartime work persist 
into peacetime. Fara discusses, too, medical 
luminaries such as Helena Gleichen and Nina 
Hollings, who worked in new fields including 
radiography and physiotherapy. Interwoven 
are fascinating glimpses of women about 
whom “only snippets of information” survive. 
Fara’s retrieval of them makes this narrative 
more than the sum of its parts. 

But winning the war, and the vote, did not 
result in equality: it would be another dec- 
ade before the Equal Franchise Act of 1928 
granted voting parity. And the interwar years 
saw a return to prewar mores. Male veterans 
reclaimed jobs, and women’s opportuni- 
ties dried up, among expectations that they 
would return to the kitchen. 

If there is a weakness in Fara’s approach, it is 
that the focus on Cambridge graduates veers 
close to a ‘Great Women echo of the ‘Great 
Mer history that Fara criticizes. She does 
acknowledge, if sparsely, difficulties experi- 
enced by working-class women, for example 
in gas production and munitions. Neverthe- 
less, she shows how women and their wartime 
work changed perceptions of female roles and 
competency, and influenced professional and 
educated women earning their own living. 
In 1919, the Women’s Engineering Society 
was founded. A year later, the University of 
Oxford granted women the right to graduate. 

The wartime changes were neither long- 
standing nor wide-ranging. But they were 
— Fara argues — catalysts for many positive 
shifts in the workplace. The discrimination 
experienced by many of the women in A Lab 
of Ones Own is now illegal. Fara concludes 
with an open-ended question: how can what 
we learn from this history challenge other 
historical interpretations, and so inform the 
future narratives of women in STEMM? » 


Elizabeth Bruton is curator of technology 
and engineering at London’ Science Museum. 
e-mail: elizabeth. bruton@sciencemuseum. 
ac.uk 
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Gene-drive e-mails 
legally requested 


Gene-drive technology does 
indeed need proper scrutiny, 
but it also needs transparent 
and accountable governance 
(see Nature 552, 6; 2017). In my 
view, your Editorial seems to be 
trying to excuse the influence 
of big-money manipulations on 
scientific decision-making when 
it comes to this risky technology. 
In so doing, I feel that Nature 
has crossed a line in conflating 
acornerstone of investigative 
journalism — requests under 
freedom-of-information laws — 
with outright theft. 

Specifically, you write that 
the release of 1,200 e-mails 
from gene-drive researchers 
(obtained by Edward Hammond 
under US open-records laws) 
“echoes the way in which hackers 
released documents stolen from 
climate scientists before a major 
UN meeting in 2009”. The two 
incidents are very different. 
Those ‘Climategate’ e-mails were 
taken illegally. These e-mails, 
dubbed the Gene Drive Files, 
were released by the institutions 
involved in accordance with legal 
requirements. There is nothing 
criminal about this. 

Furthermore, climate deniers 
used the Climategate e-mails to 
claim that data had been falsified. 
Scientists robustly and correctly 
responded through independent 
inquiries that this was incorrect. 
By contrast, the Gene Drive 
Files concern issues of process: 
they corroborate how the Bill 
& Melinda Gates Foundation 
in Seattle, Washington, paid 
US$1.6 million to a private 
public-relations firm, apparently 
with the intention of influencing 
the United Nations discussion 
on gene drives by coordinating 
what an ‘advocacy coalition’ of 
public researchers should say in 
an expert process. Nature failed to 
provide the details but readers can 
make up their own minds. 

Employment as a researcher 
at a publicly funded institution 
is an immense privilege. 
Such researchers are rightly 


accountable to the public — 

not to private public-relations 
firms or big-money agendas. 
Accountability is exactly why we 
have freedom-of-information 
laws. Undermining those laws 
undermines a free press. 

Jim Thomas ETC Group, 
Montreal, Canada. 
jim@etcgroup.org 

J.T. declares competing financial 
interests; see go.nature.com/2ctjftu 


Arm against return 
of breast cancer 


Your summary of the latest 
study by the Early Breast Cancer 
Trialists’ Collaborative Group, 
states that “Even after treatment, 
odds of recurrence are worse 

for the next 20 years” (Nature 
http://go.nature.com/2eo0b74j; 
2017). We find this statement 
unnecessarily alarming. 

The same group showed in 
previous work that, at 15 years 
of follow-up, women with 
oestrogen-receptor-positive 
breast cancer who received 
adjuvant endocrine therapy 
(AET) with the drug tamoxifen 
for 5 years had a reduced risk of 
recurrence (risk reduction, 47%) 
and of related mortality (risk 
reduction, 29%). The yearly rate 
of death related to breast cancer 
also dropped by about one-third 
throughout the first 15 years (see 
Early Breast Cancer Trialists’ 
Collaborative Group Lancet 
378, 771-784; 2011). Women 
with this cancer type who did 
not receive this treatment had a 
46.2% probability of recurrence 
of breast cancer at 15 years. 

The ATLAS randomized trial 
showed that extending AET 
with tamoxifen treatment from 
5 to 10 years reduced the risk 
of relapse (risk reduction, 30%) 
and of related mortality (risk 
reduction, 48%) after completion 
of therapy. The benefits of the 
treatment were reaffirmed by 
the al Tom randomized trial 
(G. Schiavon and I. E. Smith 
Breast Cancer Res. 16, 206; 2014). 
These findings changed clinical 
practice. The American Society 


of Clinical Oncology guidelines 
now recommend that women 
with oestrogen-receptor-positive 
breast cancer should consider 

10 years of AET with tamoxifen. 
Balkees Abderrahman, V. Craig 
Jordan University of Texas 

MD Anderson Cancer Center, 
Houston, Texas, USA. 
bhabderrahman@mdanderson.org 


Fragile ecosystems to 
test climate targets 


At the 2015 climate summit 

in Paris, negotiators adopted 
2°C as the upper limit for 
global warming, with a view to 
limiting it to 1.5°C. I suggest 
that more research is needed 
into ecosystems that are highly 
sensitive to temperature shifts 
and that deliver multiple 
ecosystem services, such 

as mountains and corals. 

Such work could help in the 
assessment of these targets 
and of the risks associated 
with climate-mitigation 
options such as bioenergy and 
geoengineering. 

The Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change is moving 
forward with its special report 
on the 1.5°C warming and 
its Sixth Assessment Report. 
Each document will need to 
consider the future impacts of 
the two targets on biodiversity, 
ecosystems and humans — and 
what it would take to achieve the 
1.5°C target. 

In the Himalayas, for 
example, projected mean 
increases of 1.8°C, 2.2°C and 
3.7°C in global mean surface 
temperatures for 2081-2100 
(relative to 1986-2005) would 
lead to significantly greater 
loss of glaciers than if the 
projected increase is 1.5°C or 
less (P. D. A. Kraaijenbrink et al. 
Nature 549, 257-260; 2017). 
These glacier changes would 
affect biodiversity and human 
populations by altering species 
distributions, water regimes, 
farming and the risks of outburst 
floods from glacier lakes. 
Ignacio Palomo Basque Centre 


for Climate Change, Leioa, Spain. 
ignacio.palomo@bc3research.org 


A serious nonsense 
publishing proposal 


The surge in open-access 
predatory journals is making 
itharder for contributors and 
readers to distinguish these 
from legitimate publications — a 
confusion that is fostered by 

the predatory-journal industry. 
One solution could be to deploy 
a variant of a well-established 
quality-control test. 

The scientific community 
could submit replicate test articles 
several times a year to a wide 
array of open-access journals, 
suspect and non-suspect. These 
manuscripts would use the 
organization and language of 
legitimate science but would be 
readily identifiable as nonsense 
to someone in the field. The 
process should be undertaken by 
an independent group, perhaps 
under the auspices and oversight 
of the Directory of Open Access 
Journals or the US National 
Library of Medicine. 

The results could then be 
made public to form the basis of 
a ‘journal integrity index: This 
would avoid labelling journals as 
predatory and reduce the risk of 
legal retribution. 

Such an objective assessment 
of legitimate editorial practice, 
which is currently almost 
impossible to verify, could help 
to eliminate the scourge of fake 
journals that is threatening the 
scientific enterprise. 

Steven N. Goodman Stanford 
University, California, USA. 
steve.goodman@stanford.edu 


CORRECTION 

The Outlook article 
‘Combinations on trial’ 
(Nature 552, S67-S69; 2017) 
overstated the number of 
immunotherapeutic agents 

in development at more 

than 2,400. In fact, there are 
roughly 2,000. 
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Cometary spin-down 


The rotation rate of a comet more than halved in two months — a much greater change than has previously been observed. 
This suggests that the comet is in a distinct evolutionary state and might soon reorient itself. SEE LETTER P.186 


JESSICA AGARWAL 


ilometre-sized chunks of ice 
K and dust known as cometary 

nuclei were left over from the 
formation of the Solar System’. The 
vast majority of these objects orbit 
the Sun in one of two cometary res- 
ervoirs beyond the orbit of Neptune: 
the Kuiper belt and the Oort cloud. 
When an object from one of these 
reservoirs enters the inner Solar 
System, it becomes an active comet 
— its ice is transformed into gas and 
carries along embedded dust to form 
a diffuse envelope (coma) and tail. 
On page 186, Bodewits et al.’ report 
a dramatic decrease in the rotation 
rate of comet 41P/Tuttle-Giacobini- 
Kresak (comet 41P) indicating that 
this object could soon enter a phase 
of rotational instability and reorienta- 
tion that has never before been seen 
in a comet. 

A rotating celestial body that orbits 
the Sun without being perturbed has 
a constant spin state — its rotation 
rate and the orientation of its axis 
of rotation relative to inertial space 
(represented approximately by the 
positions of stars) are fixed. But, in 
practice, many factors can change a 
body’s spin state. These include the 
gravitational pull of other objects, collisions, 
asymmetric emission of thermal radiation 
from the body’ and, particularly in the case of 
comets, the recoil force from the asymmetric 
release of gas. 

Gas that streams from a comet’s surface 
accelerates the region of origin in the opposite 
direction, like a rocket engine (Fig. 1). If 
the direction of this acceleration does not 
cross the body’s centre of mass, it will produce 
a turning effect called a torque. And if the 
time-averaged torques on all surface elements 
do not cancel each other out, they will alter the 
comet's spin state. Outgassing forces will also 
affect the body’s orbit around the Sun’. 

Moderate changes in rotation rate have 
been observed in several comets — in par- 
ticular, those visited by spacecraft, for 
which high-quality data are available. For 
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Figure 1 | Asymmetric outgassing from a comet. Bodewits et al.” 
report that the rotation rate of comet 41P/Tuttle-Giacobini-Kresak 
decreased rapidly between March and May 2017. They suggest that this 
slowdown was caused by the release of gas from a particularly active 
area far from the comet's rotation axis. Such asymmetric outgassing 
would have generated a strong recoil force, accelerating the active area 
in the opposite direction to the comet's rotation and thereby reducing 
the comet's rotation rate. 


comet 67P/Churyumov-Gerasimenko, the 
target of the European Space Agency’s Rosetta 
mission, a clear connection has been estab- 
lished between outgassing-induced torques 
and changes in rotation rate’. 

If a comet is spun up to a rotation rate at 
which the centrifugal force near the equator 
surpasses gravitational and cohesive forces, 
landslides and partial or even catastrophic 
fragmentation can occur®®. Such events would 
be accompanied by strong sublimation (trans- 
formation of ice into gas) and dust production 
from newly exposed areas, which is one pos- 
sible cause of sudden increases in brightness 
called outbursts. 

Comet 41P is a small (1.4-2.0 km in diam- 
eter) body that originated from the Kuiper 
belt and was pulled into its current orbit in the 
inner Solar System by the gravity of Jupiter. 
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During previous passes by the Sun, 
known as perihelion passages, the 
comet had a high level of outgassing 
activity, given its small size”. It passed 
by Earth at only one-seventh of the 
Earth-Sun distance (an astronomical 
unit, AU) on 1 April 2017, and had its 
closest approach to the Sun at a dis- 
tance of about 1 au on 12 April. 

Bodewits et al. observed comet 
41P in March 2017 using the Discov- 
ery Channel Telescope at the Lowell 
Observatory in Arizona, and then in 
May using the Ultra Violet-Optical 
Telescope on board the Swift space 
observatory. Over the two-month 
interval between their observations, 
the authors found that the comet’s 
rotation period increased from 
an already long 20 hours to more 
than 46 hours. Such a high rate of 
change has not been seen in a comet 
before. 

The authors conclude that comet 
41P must be subject to an extremely 
effective torque. They suggest that 
this feature could be caused by out- 
gassing from a particularly active 
area far from the body’s rotation 
axis, oriented such that the gas flows 
in approximately the same direction 
as the rotation. The efficiency of the 
torque is enhanced by the comet's 
comparatively small size, high outgassing rate 
and slow overall rotation. 

Bodewits and colleagues extrapolated the 
comet's rotation period in time to explore the 
body’s past and future spin states (see Fig. 4 of 
the paper’). Assuming comparable torques 
during past perihelion passages, the authors 
found that the comet could have been rotating 
with a period of about 5 hours, which is near 
the fragmentation limit, before 2006. They 
hypothesize that this rapid rotation might 
be linked to a bright outburst that occurred 
during the comet's 2001 perihelion passage’. 

For instance, the rotation could have 
induced a landslide or partial fragmenta- 
tion in the comet, which would have been 
visible as an outburst. Alternatively, or in 
addition, the event behind the outburst 
might have uncovered an active area that 


is now causing the strong torque. A similar 
sequence of events could have occurred in 
comet 103P/Hartley 2, which was visited 
by the Deep Impact Extended Investigation 
(DIXI) space mission*"’ in 2010. 

Extrapolating comet 41P’s rotation rate 
forward in time, Bodewits et al. predict that 
the period would have exceeded 100 hours in 
mid-2017. Such an extremely slow rotation 
would no longer stabilize the comet's spatial 
orientation, so that even small torques could 
make it wobble like a spinning top. If the cur- 
rent strong torque persists, it might eventu- 
ally drive the comet to spin up again, possibly 
about a different axis. 


A change in comet 41P’s rotation axis would 
affect the seasonal distribution of heating 
across the body’s surface, the associated levels 
of activity and the pattern of mass transport 
between different regions''. The global pro- 
cess of cometary erosion might therefore be 
redirected. Observations from the end of the 
2017 activity period and from the next perihe- 
lion passage in 2022 could document this yet- 
to-be-seen phase of cometary evolution, and 
reveal valuable information about the nature 
of comets and other planetary bodies. = 


Jessica Agarwal is at the Max Planck 
Institute for Solar System Research, 


Neuronal plasticity in 
nematode worms 


Neuronal activity induces changes in the connectivity of a neuron called DVB in 
adult male nematode worms. This discovery provides an opportunity to study a 
fundamental process in this powerful model organism. SEE ARTICLE P.165 


SCOTT W. EMMONS 


entral to the function of the nervous 

system is its dynamic ability to undergo 

changes, for instance in the physiologi- 
cal properties of its constituent neurons, the 
synaptic connections between them, and 
the characteristics of individual synapses. 
The hypothesis that neuronal activity can 
lead to such plasticity, first proposed by the 
neurophysiologist Donald Hebb in 1949, is 
fundamental to brain science, and has been 
confirmed in many studies’. On page 165, 
Hart and Hobert* describe an example of 
experience-dependent neural plasticity in 
the nematode worm Caenorhabditis elegans, 
a species in which this phenomenon has been 
little studied’, 

It is important to demonstrate this already 
well-described and widely studied neural 
phenomenon ina nematode because C. elegans 
is not just any worm, but a powerful experi- 
mental model. Genetic studies in C. elegans 
have led to the discovery of several molecular 
components common to all nervous systems. 
Furthermore, a complete map of neural con- 
nectivity in the nematode nervous system has 
been available for more than 30 years** — such 
aconnectome is not yet available for any other 
animal. 

Assembly of the C. elegans connectome was 
made possible not only by the worm’s tiny size 
(1 millimetre long), but also because its cells 
are constant in number and identity, and its 
synaptic connections are largely conserved 


between individuals. These properties, 
together with the fact that connectivity data 
were obtained from only a few individuals, 
have created the impression that the C. elegans 
nervous system is exceptional in having a rigid 
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and constant structure. Intuition suggests that 
this cannot be the case — the worm’s nervous 
system is so complex that it must be based on 
dynamic mechanisms. But few examples of 
variability in C. elegans neurons have been 
described until now. 

The C. elegans inhibitory neuron DVB 
makes different connections in the worm’s 
two sexes: males and hermaphrodites**. A 
single process extends towards the head of 
the worm in both sexes, and a male-specific 
outgrowth towards the tail leads to the for- 
mation of synaptic connections to a neuron 
and muscles that control the movement of the 
male's spicules — a pair of hardened structures 
that insert into the vulva of the hermaphrodite 
during mating’ (Fig. 1). The formation of these 
new synapses, and the loss of some old ones, 
mean that spicule movement comes under the 


~~ 


—— Spicule protractor 
muscle 


Spicule 


Circuit 
activity 


Figure 1 | Activity-dependent neuronal outgrowth in nematodes. Hart and Hobert’ examined the 
neuron DVB in nematode worms (Caenorhabditis elegans). They report that, between days one and five of 
adulthood in male worms, DVB grows towards, and makes synaptic connections onto, spicule protractor 
muscles and the spicule neuron SPC, which control a male-specific mating behaviour involving 
movement ofa structure called the spicule. This outgrowth is regulated, at least in part, by two cell- 
adhesion proteins: neurexin is expressed by DVB and promotes outgrowth; and neuroligin is expressed 

by the spicule protractor muscles and SPC, and inhibits outgrowth. The authors show that the expression 
of neuroligin is repressed when the male undergoes copulatory behaviours, activating these muscles and 
SPC — DVB outgrowth is therefore activity dependent. 
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inhibitory control of DVB. This refinement 
improves the male’s mating efficiency’. Hart 
and Hobert now show that this male-specific 
outgrowth of DVB occurs between days 1 
and 5 of adult life. The outgrowth produces a 
branching neuronal architecture that, unlike 
many neuronal circuits in C. elegans, varies 
between individuals. 

Hart and Hobert used fluorescent ‘reporter’ 
proteins to visualize DVB outgrowth and syn- 
apse formation. Their analysis reveals that 
outgrowth does not occur if the male does not 
experience copulatory activity. The authors 
then mimicked natural behaviours by using 
sophisticated genetic techniques to activate or 
inhibit the signalling or movement of DVB’s 
target neuron and muscles, respectively. This 
shows that activity in DVB’s targets stimulates 
the neuron’s outgrowth. 

What molecular pathways might mediate 
DVB outgrowth? Neural cell-adhesion 
proteins are expressed on cell surfaces in 
the nervous system. They have extracellular 
protein-protein interaction domains that can 
mediate communication between cells, and are 
thought to have a role in encoding and build- 
ing the nervous system's synaptic structure’. 
Two of the best-studied proteins in this class 
are neurexin and neuroligin, which can inter- 
act with one another and are involved in syn- 
apse formation and regulation”. As such, they 
were natural candidates for Hart and Hobert 
to test. 

The authors examined the roles of these 
proteins by combining genetic deletion or 
overexpression of the proteins with stimula- 
tion or suppression of activity in the circuit. 
These analyses led to several findings. First, 
neurexin is expressed in DVB and is required 
for DVB outgrowth. Second, the activity of 
neurexin is inhibited by neuroligin, which is 
expressed in male sex circuits and muscles. 
Third, neuroligin expression is suppressed by 
activity in the circuit, which explains why DVB 
outgrowth is activity dependent. Precisely 
how neuroligin inhibits DVB outgrowth, and 
whether the two proteins physically interact in 
this setting, remain to be determined. 

Hart and Hobert’s work brings together 
three areas of study in neuroscience: out- 
growth, branching and target selection in 
plastic neurons; control of these processes 
through neuronal activity; and the function of 
neural cell-adhesion proteins. The value of the 
study therefore lies not only in the discovery of 
anew phenomenon, but also in the framework 
it provides for making more discoveries. 

Analysis of C. elegans mutants will make it 
possible to identify additional molecules that 
affect DVB outgrowth, such as the binding 
partner of neurexin that stimulates outgrowth. 
The intracellular mechanisms that drive DVB 
outgrowth, and how they are controlled by 
interactions between neurexin and its bind- 
ing partner, can then be analysed. Other ques- 
tions for study include how DVB knows where 


to send processes, how its axonal extensions 
recognize appropriate synaptic targets, 
and precisely how circuit activity controls 
neuroligin expression. 

Finally, Hart and Hobert found that these 
events occur only in males. The authors 
attempted to stimulate DVB outgrowth in 
hermaphrodites, but their results suggest 
that neither circuit activity nor the neurexin- 
neuroligin pathway are by themselves suffi- 
cient to do this. Other work" in C. elegans 
suggests that it is the complement of sex 
chromosomes (two X chromosomes in the 
hermaphrodite and only one in the male) in 
the cells of the circuit that ultimately makes 
them respond to sex-neutral pathways in 
sex-appropriate ways. 

Genetic studies” have implicated muta- 
tions in neural cell-adhesion genes, including 
neurexin and neuroligin, as the bases of 
psychiatric disorders, partly because of 
the roles of these genes in neural plastic- 
ity. Progress in unravelling details of the 
molecular pathways underlying their activity 
could therefore have profound implications 


ORGANOMETALLIC CHEMISTRY 


for understanding not only learning and 
memory, but also mental disorders and their 
sex-specific expression. m 
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Dogma-breaking 


catalysis 


The catalysts conventionally used for industrially important hydrogenation 
reactions are expensive and generate toxic residues. Catalysts have now been 
reported that might lead to cheaper, less toxic alternatives. 


DOUGLAS W. STEPHAN 


eactions of hydrogen gas with organic 
Resmpoine are performed on a large 

scale worldwide by the chemicals 
industry’. Such hydrogenation reactions are 
essential to the production of numerous com- 
mercial goods, including many polymers, 
foodstuffs and pharmaceuticals. However, a 
catalyst is needed to provide a thermodynami- 
cally accessible reaction pathway that allows 
hydrogenations to occur. Until the past decade 
or so, it was thought that these catalysts must 
derive from transition metals, but there is now 
a growing list of alternatives. Writing in Nature 
Catalysis, Bauer et al.’ add to that list by report- 
ing effective hydrogenation catalysts derived 
from alkaline-earth elements — the group of 
metals that includes calcium. 

About 100 years ago, the chemist Paul 
Sabatier was the first to recognize that amor- 
phous metals could act as catalysts to mediate 
the hydrogenation of organic substrates’. By 
the middle of the twentieth century, the emer- 
gence of the subdiscipline of organometallic 
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chemistry led to the development of a wide 
variety of transition-metal complexes that are 
highly effective catalysts for these reactions’. 
Soluble transition-metal catalysts have under- 
gone continual development to offer higher 
and higher reactivities. In addition, judi- 
cious changes to the ligand molecules bound 
to the metal atom were found to control the 
reactivity and selectivity of the catalytic com- 
plexes — not only the substrate selectivity, but 
also the stereoselectivity (the 3D geometric 
arrangement of atoms generated in the prod- 
uct). Despite these advances, most catalysts 
used in industrial processes are derived from 
the metals platinum, palladium, rhodium 
and ruthenium, which are expensive, toxic 
and rare. 

The cost of the precious metals in such 
catalysts is not the only expense associated 
with their use — the removal of toxic cata- 
lyst residues from the products is also costly. 
This, together with increasing environmental 
concerns, has prompted efforts to find alter- 
natives to conventional hydrogenation cata- 
lysts. One strategy that uses the principles of 


organometallic chemistry has been to develop 
catalysts derived from earth-abundant, less- 
toxic transition metals such as iron, cobalt 
and nickel’. 

In the past decade or so, startling strategies 
for hydrogenation reactions have also been 
discovered. In 2006, certain molecules con- 
taining boron and phosphorus were shown 
to react reversibly with hydrogen’. It was 
subsequently found’ that reactions between 
boron-containing molecules known as 
boranes and phosphorus-containing mol- 
ecules called phosphines can be frustrated 
electronically or through steric effects (which 
occur when bulky chemical groups block 
access to certain parts of a molecule). This 
allows certain combinations of boranes and 
phosphines to chemically activate hydrogen 
molecules, and, in some cases, mediate the 
hydrogenation of many different types of 
compound*”’, Then, in 2008, a remarkable 
calcium-based catalyst was reported” for 
the hydrogenation of alkenes (hydrocarbons 
that contain carbon-carbon double bonds). 
Collectively, these findings provided evi- 
dence that hydrogenation can be catalysed 
by systems based on elements other than the 
transition metals, overturning 100 years of 
chemical dogma. 

Bauer et al. have now broadened the range 
of alkaline-earth-metal derivatives that can 
form the basis of hydrogenation catalysts. The 
new catalysts are complexes with the general 
formula M[N(SiMe;,),], (where M can be mag- 
nesium, calcium, strontium or barium; Si is 
silicon; and Me represents a methyl group), 
and can be readily prepared. The authors used 
them to hydrogenate substrates known as 
aldimines (Fig. 1). 

The researchers performed 30 reactions 
using different reaction conditions and 
several aldimines. They varied the amount 
of catalyst used (between 2.5% and 10% 
molar equivalents of the reaction substrate), 
the pressure of hydrogen (1-12 bar) and the 
temperature (80-120°C). Most of the reactions 
were 99% complete in times ranging from 
15 minutes to 24 hours, depending on the 
specific substrate, catalyst and conditions. 

The authors show that the hydrogenations 
are slower for bulkier aldimine molecules and 
when the carbon atom in the aldimine’s imine 
(C=N) group is less electrophilic (attractive 
to negative charges). Conversely, the catalytic 
activity increases with the atomic size of the 
metal used: the magnesium catalyst is least 
reactive, and the calcium, strontium and 
barium catalysts are increasingly reactive. 
That said, the calcium catalyst” previously 
reported by researchers from the same group 
was a highly effective catalyst for aldimine 
hydrogenation, which suggests that the 
activity of the current calcium catalyst could 
be optimized by modifying the ligands bound 
to the metal atom. 

Most of the aldimines tested with the catalysts 
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Figure 1 | Simplified hydrogenation mechanism for catalysts that contain alkaline-earth metals. 
Bauer et al.” report that complexes containing alkaline-earth metals catalyse the reaction of aldimine 
compounds with hydrogen gas (H,), and propose the following mechanism. a, The initial complex 
reacts with H, — probably reversibly — to generate a transient hydride intermediate. b, The aldimine 
inserts into the M-H bond of the hydride to form a diamido intermediate. c, This intermediate reacts 
with more H, to liberate the hydrogenation product (an amine), regenerating the hydride for further 
catalytic cycles. Me, methyl; Si, silicon; M, magnesium, calcium, strontium or barium; R is typically 
an aromatic group, such as phenyl; R’ is t-butyl, isopropyl, phenyl or a mesityl (a bulky analogue of 


the phenyl group). 


had a phenyl group (a benzene ring) attached 
to the carbon atom in the imine. Bauer et al. 
found that the catalysts still worked when 
electron-withdrawing or electron-donating 
groups were attached to the phenyl group 
— something that isn’t always guaranteed in 
chemical reactions. However, the catalysts 
could not hydrogenate compounds known as 
ketimines, which are similar to aldimines but 
have two groups attached to the imine carbon 
atom, rather than just one. 
Bauer and co-workers propose a mechanism 
for the catalytic cycle in which the catalyst first 
reacts with hydrogen 
gas to generate a tran- 


“The authors sient hydride inter- 
report effective mediate — a process 
hydrogenation that is likely to be 
catalysts reversible (Fig. la). 
derived from The aldimine inserts 


into the M-H bond 
of the hydride to gen- 
erate a diamido inter- 
mediate (Fig. 1b), 
which then reacts with more hydrogen gas to 
liberate the hydrogenation product (an amine; 
Fig. 1c). This last step also regenerates the 
hydride for further catalytic cycles. 

The proposed mechanism might seem 
straightforward, but the authors note that 
the active form of the catalyst has not been 
unambiguously identified. When Bauer et al. 
reacted the calcium catalyst with hydrogen 
gas alone, the proposed hydride intermediate 
did form, but so, too, did aggregated forms of 
hydrides. 

The researchers performed computational 
simulations of their reactions to cast further 
light on the reaction mechanism. The simu- 
lations revealed that the aggregation process 
probably releases energy, suggesting that a 
thermodynamic driving force could generate 


alkaline-earth 
elements.” 


a currently undefined, catalytically active 
complex involving an aggregated hydride. The 
simulations also supported the proposed step- 
wise mechanism for the catalytic cycle. Finally, 
Bauer et al. used a previously reported calcium 
hydride complex" as a model of the proposed 
catalytic hydride intermediate, and found that 
it reacts with an aldimine and hydrogen gas 
in a way that is consistent with the proposed 
catalytic cycle. 

Compared with industrial reactions 
catalysed by transition-metal complexes, 
Bauer and colleagues’ reactions use higher 
amounts of catalyst and are relatively slow. 
Nonetheless, the findings expand the sub- 
strate scope for hydrogenation catalysts 
derived from abundant alkaline-earth met- 
als, raising the possibility that low-cost and 
low-toxicity catalysts could one day be used 
for industrial applications. Work is now 
needed to improve the activity of such cata- 
lysts, and to find catalysts that tolerate the 
presence of the impurities found in indus- 
trial-grade reagents. Perhaps most crucially, 
the authors’ work provides further evidence 
that the dogma that transition metals are 
required for hydrogenation catalysis should 
be firmly relegated to the false beliefs of 
the past. = 
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An ode to gene edits 
that prevent deafness 


Gene editing can prevent inherited deafness in mice by disabling a mutant 
version of a gene that causes hearing loss. Is this a turning point on the path 
towards treating some types of human deafness? SEE LETTER P.217 


FYODOR URNOV 


hen the 32-year-old composer 

Ludwig van Beethoven realized that 

his hearing was failing, he wrote 
to his brothers that “as the leaves of autumn 
wither and fall, so has my own life become 
barren’. Although the cause of Beethoven's 
deafness is unknown, there are many exam- 
ples of hearing loss in later life that are linked 
to inherited DNA changes. Two centuries later, 
techniques to prevent inherited forms of deaf- 
ness are finally getting closer to implemen- 
tation in the clinic. On page 217, Gao et al.) 
report progress in using gene-editing technol- 
ogy to treat a mouse model of inherited deaf- 
ness. Given the growing momentum in using 
genetic engineering for human therapy, the 
path needed to take this approach to the clinic 
is clear. 

The remarkable process of sensing sound 
occurs in the inner ear’. Tiny, hair-like 
structures called cilia on the surface of hair 
cells in the cochlea respond to sound waves. 
Ciliary motion evokes an electrical signal 
because the properties of a protein assembly 
at the base of each cilium change when such 
motion occurs. The TMC] protein is thought’ 
to be part of this assembly in humans, and 
some TMC1 mutations cause people to lose 
their hearing over time. The symptoms start in 
childhood, and deafness, along with associated 
degeneration and death of hair cells, ensues 
within 10 to 15 years’. 

Gao and colleagues analysed the Beethoven 
mouse strain, in which the animals have a 
Tmc1 mutation that causes them to grow deaf 
over time’. The mouse mutation they studied 
matches a mutation in human TMC] that is 
also linked to progressive hearing loss®. The 
mutation is dominant, which means that 
even if only one of a person’s two copies of 
the gene has the mutation, they will become 
deaf. The mutant copy of the gene produces 
a defective protein that somehow impairs 
cell function, even though the cell also 


has a wild-type copy of the gene’. 

The repair of dominant-mutation- 
associated deafness is a delicate matter — the 
mutated gene must be disabled while preserv- 
ing the wild-type gene within the same cell. 
This is no trivial undertaking, because only 
one nucleotide of DNA distinguishes the two 
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versions of the TMC1 gene from each other 
(Fig. 1). One way to understand this is to imag- 
ine a duet between two people trying to sing in 
unison. If one person is off-key, this offender 
must be selectively silenced to allow the correct 
tune to be heard, because if both singers are 
stopped, the music will cease. 

Gene editing is the technique of choice to 
rida hair cell of the mutant version of a gene’. 
This involves using a nuclease enzyme to cut 
a targeted DNA sequence in the specific gene 
inside the living cell. The cut causes a double- 
strand DNA break and the repair process 
often results in mistakes in which nucleotides 
are added or lost. Such a change can alter the 
sequence in a way that might cause translation 
to prematurely arrest and thereby prevent gene 
expression. 

The authors used the nuclease Cas9, which 
cuts DNA ata specific site by using a snippet 


| GAGTT 


~ 
Deleted nucleotide 


GATGTT 


Figure 1 | Gene editing in mice can prevent inherited hearing loss. Gao et al.' investigated a mouse 
model of later-life deafness that is caused by a mutant version of the Tmc1 gene. This mutation is identical 
to one in the human version of the gene that is linked to deafness. Hearing loss is accompanied by the 
death of inner-ear hair cells that sense sound using their ciliary projections. The authors injected the ears 
of newborn mice with gene-editing components: the nuclease enzyme Cas9 that can cut DNA, anda 
guide RNA that targets Cas9 to the mutant version of Tmc1 in hair-cell nuclei. These were packaged in a 
lipid droplet that fuses with cells to enable the gene-editing components to enter. The mutant version of 
Tmcl has an adenine nucleotide (A, highlighted in red in the mutant nucleotide sequence) at a position 
that is a thymidine nucleotide (T) in the wild-type version. Gene editing selectively inactivated the 
mutant version of the gene through mechanisms such as nucleotide deletion. Edited cells express only the 
wild-type Tmc] protein (white) and don't express the mutant version (red). 
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of RNA that binds to both the enzyme and the 
target DNA’. This approach is also known 
as CRISPR-Cas gene editing. The guide RNA 
matches the mutant but not the wild-type 
gene, enabling Gao and colleagues to solve the 
problem of ensuring that the mutant form of 
the gene is cut whereas the wild-type version 
is left untouched. 

Another challenge was to get Cas9 into the 
inner ear. In vivo gene-editing approaches 
often rely on viruses to introduce nuclease- 
encoding sequences into the organism being 
edited'”''. However, Gao and colleagues 
reasoned that, when the nuclease has done its 
job in the cell, it will no longer be required, so 
introducing the protein itself should suffice. 
They turned to a technique they had used 
previously”, in which they packaged Cas9 
protein bound to its guide RNA in a type of 
lipid droplet that can fuse with cells, enabling 
the editing machinery to enter. The authors 
injected these droplets into the inner ear of 
newborn Beethoven mice. 

The inner ears of unedited adult Beethoven 
mice were barren of hair cells; however, their 
gene-edited adult siblings had inner-ear hair 
cells that were almost indistinguishable in 
shape and number from those in wild-type 
mice. The edited animals could be startled by 
a sudden loud noise, whereas their unedited 
siblings could not. More-sophisticated 
measurements also confirmed that hearing 
improved as a result of gene editing. 
Encouragingly, the engineered nuclease seems 
to have stayed true to its design and did not 
create undesired genetic changes of concern 
in the DNA of the hair cells. 

A modest fraction of cells were edited. The 
authors propose that this low proportion of 
edited cells resulted in a beneficial ‘halo’-like 
effect on neighbouring unedited cells that 
still contained the mutant form of the gene, 
preventing the death and degeneration of these 
neighbouring cells. Although the mechanism 
underlying this proposed halo effect is 
unclear, the finding offers encouragement 
for the clinical adoption of this approach, 
because it suggests that the genetic repair 
of all hair cells is perhaps not needed to 
achieve a beneficial effect on hearing. 

Gao and colleagues’ work provides an 
essential first step towards moving this type 
of approach nearer to the clinic by providing 
evidence that it is safe and effective in an 
animal that has a similar genetic mutation and 
comparable hearing loss to those in humans. 
How long could it be before individuals with 
this TMC1 mutation might be treated using 
gene editing? One reason for optimism comes 
from the pace at which other gene-editing 
approaches have reached the clinic. 

To give just a few examples from clinical 
trials, the gene CCRS has been inactivated 
in immune-system cells using a type of 
enzyme called a zinc-finger nuclease to try to 
reduce the viral load in people infected with 


HIV”. Immune cells have also been edited to 
generate cancer-targeting cells'*. However, 
these techniques required cells to be removed 
from the patient's body for gene editing and 
then replaced. Ear cells cannot be removed, so 
a direct in vivo approach is needed, which is 
even more challenging to achieve than ex vivo 
gene editing. 

Encouragingly, such in vivo gene editing 
(for a different condition) has been per- 
formed in a clinical trial using zinc-finger 
nucleases’, and the work leading up to that'® 
makes clear the next steps for Gao and col- 
leagues’ approach. A nuclease must be found 
that has clinical-grade potency and specificity 
in human cells. Lipids must be identified that 
can be safely injected along with the nuclease 
into the human inner ear. Next, this nuclease 
must be tested for safety in larger animals, 
such as primates. An in vivo virus-based gene 
therapy for direct injection into the eye’” has 
been recommended for approval in the United 
States, and that work provides a road map for 
the scientific, medical and commercial con- 
siderations that need to be taken into account 
when moving to the clinic. 

In 1902, the physician Archibald Garrod 
initiated the first study that demonstrated a 
link between a gene and a disease. Since then, 
more than 5,000 diseases have been linked to 
single-gene changes. However, without the 
tools to modify disease-causing forms of genes, 
geneticists have often been unable to see their 
knowledge put to use for clinical benefit. The 
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progress being made with genome editing is 
changing this. Although Beethoven never 
heard his famous Ode to Joy, it could be that — 
thanks in no small part to his murine name- 
sake’s fateful encounter with Cas9 — we are 
getting closer to the day when individuals with 
deafness-causing mutations can be treated by 
gene editing to prevent hearing loss. m 
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Rule-breaking 


perovskites 


A material from the perovskite family of semiconductors emits light much more 
efficiently than expected. The explanation for this anomalous behaviour could 
lead to improvements in light-emitting technology. SEE LETTER P.189 


MICHELE SABA 


hen a semiconductor absorbs light, 

a particle-like entity called an exci- 

ton can be produced. Excitons 
comprise an electron and a hole (the absence 
of an electron), and have two possible states: 
singlet and triplet. Triplet states were thought 
to be poor emitters of light, but, on page 189, 
Becker et al.' report that semiconductors 
known as lead halide perovskites have bright 
triplet excitons. The results could signify a 
breakthrough in optoelectronics because 
triplet states are three times more abundant 
than singlet states’ and currently limit the 
efficiency of organic light-emitting diodes’. 


Conventional wisdom holds that triplet 
states are dark because of the spin selection 
rule’, which forbids electrons from chang- 
ing their intrinsic angular momentum (spin) 
during an optical transition — the process 
in which an atom or molecule switches from 
one energy state to another by emitting or 
absorbing light. The rule is taught in quan- 
tum-mechanics classes when atomic transi- 
tions are first introduced, and is so general 
that one might think that it is written in stone. 
Fortunately, there are loopholes that can be 
exploited. 

The search for emissive triplet states has 
focused on a certain principle of quantum 
mechanics: if an electron’s spin is coupled 
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Figure 1 | Exciton emission. Semiconductors contain electrons and holes (absences of electrons) that 
can combine to form bound states called excitons. a, In singlet excitons, the intrinsic angular momenta 
(spins) of the electron and the hole point in opposite directions, which facilitates the emission of light. 
b, Conversely, in triplet excitons, the spins point in the same direction. Conventional wisdom holds that 
such states are dark, but Becker et al.' report that semiconductors known as lead halide perovskites emit 


light through bright triplet excitons. 


to another form of angular momentum 
(namely, orbital momentum), the sum of the 
two momenta needs to be conserved, rather 
than the spin alone. The effect is known as 
spin-orbit coupling in atomic physics and as 
intersystem crossing in the study of organic 
semiconductors. It is responsible for weak 
emission from triplet states in atoms and 
organic molecules, especially when heavy 
elements are involved. However, until now, 
the strength of triplet emission was thought 
always to be inferior to that of singlet 
emission. 

Lead halide perovskites seem to dispose of 
all conventional wisdom in materials science. 
Like organic semiconductors, they are rela- 
tively easy to fabricate, and their bandgap (a 
property that determines their conductiv- 
ity and optical properties) can be tuned by 
varying their composition. Yet, like thin-layer 
(epitaxial) inorganic semiconductors, they are 
highly crystalline and exhibit efficient charge 
transport. It is as if their properties were 
selected from a materials scientist’s wish list, 
combining the best aspects of organic mol- 
ecules, nanocrystals and epitaxial inorganic 
semiconductors. 

Becker and colleagues’ study suggests 
that there is another feature of lead halide 
perovskites to be added to this list. The 
authors used a combination of theoretical and 
experimental work to show that nanocrystals 
of caesium lead halide perovskites (CsPbX;, 
where X is chlorine, bromine or iodine) have 
bright triplet excitons (Fig. 1). This property 
results in an emission rate surpassing that of 
other known nanocrystals’. 

The energy difference between the 
triplet and singlet states in CsPbX, 
nanocrystals is relatively small (of the order 
of 1 millielectronvolt). Becker et al. there- 
fore explored the material’s emission at cryo- 
genic temperatures (a few kelvin), to prevent 


transitions between triplet and singlet states. 
It is unclear to what extent bright triplet 
states affect the material’s emission efficiency 
at room temperature — when thermal energy 
greatly exceeds the singlet—triplet splitting 
energy and all states are equally populated. 
Nevertheless, the authors’ findings are of 
fundamental relevance. 

Future work will certainly investigate 
whether bright triplet states exist in other 
types of perovskite, such as hybrid perovskites 
that have organic, positively charged ions 
(cations). Such materials include the archetypal 
methylammonium lead iodide (CH;NH;PbI,), 
and are typically prepared not as nanocrys- 

tals, but as solid- 
state films. Unlike 


“The authors’ CsPbX; nanocrystals, 
study highlights these films com- 
the potential prise micrometre- 
of perovskite or millimetre-sized 
materials as crystalline domains, 
efficient light in which excitons 
emitters.” dissociate into pairs 


of free electrons 

and holes at room 
temperature. More generally, Becker and 
colleagues’ theoretical analysis might help 
scientists to identify other semiconducting 
materials (either organic or inorganic) that 
have bright triplet excitons. 

Research into hybrid perovskites has been 
fuelled in the past few years by the successful 
incorporation of these materials into solar 
cells. Such devices can now convert more than 
22% of the energy received from sunlight into 
electricity’, which is a record for perovskite 
solar cells. However, because of a concept 
known as quantum-mechanical reciprocity, 
there is an unavoidable energy loss in solar 
cells: that due to photoluminescence, which 
is the reverse of the absorption process®. As a 
consequence, the best solar cells are also the 
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best light emitters — an idea reinforced by 
Becker and colleagues’ work. 

Perovskite solar cells are now leaving 
academic labs and entering the market, thanks 
to substantial industrial efforts. The competi- 
tion is mainly silicon solar cells, which have 
become so cheap that they negate some of the 
advantages of perovskite fabrication. For this 
reason, tandem solar cells (consisting of two 
sub-cells) and innovative architectures involv- 
ing perovskites are being developed that can 
outperform commercial silicon devices in 
terms of efficiency, if not cost’. 

Light emission is an application in which 
organic semiconductors and nanocrystals 
have already found commercial success, 
because of their ability to produce vivid 
colours and to be incorporated into thin 
panels. And yet the electric-current densities 
in organic light-emitting diodes are much 
lower than in their inorganic counterparts 
as a result of poor electrical conductivity. 
Perovskites could allow high current densities 
and efficiencies to be realized on large-area, 
thin panels”. 

Becker and colleagues’ study highlights the 
potential of perovskite materials as efficient 
light emitters. Although the findings might 
seem surprising at first sight, they should be 
seen as a natural consequence of quantum- 
mechanical reciprocity — that the class of 
material brought to the forefront by solar-cell 
technology could find applications in light 
emission. m 
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CORRECTION 

The News & Views article ‘Cancer: Tumour 
lymph vessels boost immunotherapy’ by 
Christine Moussion and Shannon J. Turley 
(Nature 552, 340-342; 2017) cited 
reference 2 incorrectly. The correct reference 
is: S. L. Topalian, C. G. Drake & D. M. Pardoll 
Cancer Cell 27, 450-461 (2015). 
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Neurexin controls plasticity of a mature, 
sexually dimorphic neuron 


Michael P. Hart! & Oliver Hobert! 


During development and adulthood, brain plasticity is evident at several levels, from synaptic structure and function to 
the outgrowth of dendrites and axons. Whether and how sex impinges on neuronal plasticity is poorly understood. Here 
we show that the sex-shared GABA (+-aminobutyric acid) -releasing DVB neuron in Caenorhabditis elegans displays 
experience-dependent and sexually dimorphic morphological plasticity, characterized by the stochastic and dynamic 
addition of multiple neurites in adult males. These added neurites enable synaptic rewiring of the DVB neuron and instruct 
a functional switch of the neuron that directly modifies a step of male mating behaviour. Both DVB neuron function and 
male mating behaviour can be altered by experience and by manipulation of postsynaptic activity. The outgrowth of DVB 
neurites is promoted by presynaptic neurexin and antagonized by postsynaptic neuroligin, revealing a non-conventional 
activity and mode of interaction of these conserved, human-disease-relevant factors. 


Experience modifies the structure and function of neurons and circuits 
in the brain through multiple mechanisms of neuronal plasticity’. 
Plasticity in adult brains refines circuits in response to experience 
in order to mediate adaptation and homeostasis, and as a cellular 
correlate of learning and memory”; this type of plasticity includes 
extension and retraction of dendrites and axons*’. The molecular 
mechanisms that underlie morphological plasticity in adult neurons 
are not well understood. Similarly, though the sexual identity of an 
organism influences the function and plasticity of its nervous system, 
the molecular and cellular bases of such sexual dimorphism are also 
not fully understood. 


Morphological plasticity in adult male DVB neuron 

The GABAergic motor neuron/interneuron DVB is located in the tail of 
C. elegans and projects anteriorly in the ventral nerve cord in both sexes 
(Fig. 1a). We used fluorescent reporter gene technology to visualize 
DVB and found that it displays extensive post-developmental morpho- 
logic plasticity exclusively in males, characterized by the progressive 
extension of new neurites posteriorly into the tail (Fig. 1b; Extended 
Data Fig. 1). The total neurite length and the number of neurite junc- 
tions increase significantly (P < 0.001) from day 1 to day 5 of adult life 
(Fig. 1c, d). The branching pattern of male DVB neurites lacks any 
overt stereotypy (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). The generation of new 
DVB neurites in males is accompanied by the addition of presynaptic 
boutons containing the synaptic marker RAB-3, suggesting that these 
neurites are axon-like (Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 1); electron micros- 
copy analysis supports this conclusion®”. We have not identified other 
neurons that undergo comparable neurite outgrowth in adulthood 
(Fig. 1b, Extended Data Fig. 2c-h). 


Dimorphic DVB connectivity influences behaviour 

In hermaphrodite worms, DVB controls defecation behaviour"; in 
males it also contributes to protraction of the male-specific spicule 
structures, which are inserted into the hermaphrodite vulva during 
copulation’ (Fig. le-g). Consistent with a sexually dimorphic function, 
the synaptic wiring pattern of DVB is also notably sexually dimorphic*” 
(Fig. 1g). To test for functional roles of DVB neurite outgrowth, we 
examined DVB function over the period of DVB neurite outgrowth. 


Day 1 males have been shown to protract their spicules briefly follow- 
ing the expulsion step of defecation, owing to connections between 
defecation and spicule circuits!’. This seemingly pointless protraction 
can result in chronic protraction of spicules, which is detrimental to 
male mating ability. We found that day 1 males, but not day 3 males, 
frequently protracted spicules during expulsion’? (Extended Data 
Fig. 3b). To determine whether DVB was involved in this change, we 
silenced DVB using expression of a histamine-gated chloride channel 
(lim-6'""*:: HisCl1 with histamine), which resulted in increased pro- 
traction of spicules with expulsion at day 3 (Extended Data Fig. 3b). 
The time between consecutive expulsions was unchanged between 
day 1 and day 3 in controls, but slightly increased in DVB-silenced 
day 3 males (Extended Data Fig. 3c). These results suggest that DVB 
plays a role in reducing expulsion-associated spicule protraction dur- 
ing the period of neurite outgrowth, probably through inhibition of 
spicule circuit components that connect with the defecation circuit. 
Moreover, laser ablation of DVB in day 1 males (Extended Data Fig. 3d) 
resulted in a reduction in the number of males with chronically 
protracted spicules compared to controls, whereas ablation of DVB 
on each day after day 2 resulted in a progressive increase in worms 
with chronically protracted spicules (Fig. 2a). Thus, DVB contributes to 
spicule protraction at day 1 and inhibits spicule protraction after day 2, 
with a functional consequence of suppressing spicule protraction 
during expulsion. 

We validated these findings using expression of channelrhodopsin 
in DVB (Extended Data Fig. 3e). Light-induced activation of DVB 
in day 1 adult males resulted in observable movement of spicules, 
whereas activation of DVB at day 5 resulted in only rare movement of 
spicules (Fig. 2b, Supplementary Video 1). Expression and activation 
of channelrhodopsin in the spicule protraction neurons and muscles 
always resulted in spicule protraction at days 1 and 5 (Fig. 2b, 
Supplementary Video 2, Extended Data Fig. 3f). The fraction of male 
worms exhibiting spicule movement after channelrhodopsin-mediated 
DVB activation at day 1 was unchanged in males lacking GABA signal- 
ling components (unc-25/GAD or unc-49/GABAa, receptor mutants; 
Fig. 2c), indicating that DVB may signal through electrical connec- 
tions and/or neuropeptides!'. Although DVB neurite outgrowth was 
not affected in unc-49 mutants, these worms did show a reduction in 
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spicule protraction at day 5 (aldicarb assay described below, Extended 
Data Fig. 4a—d), suggesting that GABA contributes to restriction of 
spicule protraction in later adulthood. 

To further characterize the role of DVB in active spicule protraction, 
we used the acetylcholine esterase inhibitor aldicarb, which induces 
spicule protraction through the accumulation of acetylcholine at 
neuromuscular synapses onto spicule protractor muscles! (Fig. 2d). 
Aldicarb-induced spicule protraction took longer as males aged 
from day 1 to day 5 (Fig. 2e), during the same period as DVB neurite 
outgrowth. To directly test whether DVB is involved in this behavioural 
change, we combined laser ablation of DVB with aldicarb-induced 
spicule protraction. DVB ablation at day 1 resulted in slower spicule 
protraction in response to aldicarb than in control and mock-ablated 
males, again demonstrating that DVB input at day 1 has an excit- 
atory effect on spicule protraction (Fig. 2f). DVB ablation at day 5 
resulted in faster spicule protraction in response to aldicarb than in 
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control and mock-ablated males, demonstrating a functional switch for 
DVB from an excitatory to an inhibitory input on spicule protraction 
(Fig. 2f). These results were confirmed using genetic ‘ablation’ of DVB 
(lim-6 transcription factor mutant?*; Fig. 2f). Together, our results 
confirm that DVB switches function in adulthood, and implicate DVB 
as the main contributor to the temporal change observed in spicule 
protraction and defecation behaviour. 

To investigate how the switch of DVB function during DVB 
neurite outgrowth relates to changes in synaptic connectivity, we used 
trans-synaptic labelling (GRASP’*) to visualize synapses between 
DVB and the spicule protraction neurons and muscles (Fig. 2g). The 
number of these specific synaptic connections increased from day 1 
to 5 (Fig. 2h, i). We also visualized synapses between DVB and the 
spicule retractor muscles (Fig. 2); Extended Data Fig. 4h); the number 
of these synapses decreased from day 1 to 5 (Fig. 2k, 1). These results 
provide evidence that structural remodelling of axons and dendrites in 
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Figure 2 | DVB neuron undergoes a functional 
switch in adulthood resulting in dynamic 
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adulthood can rewire specific synaptic targets, supporting the notion 
that this remodelling can markedly alter connectivity within circuits 
and alter downstream behaviour. 

Male spicule protraction into the hermaphrodite vulva is the most 
complex step of the male mating behaviour, involving coordina- 
tion of cholinergic and GABAergic signalling'®!®. The balance of 
excitatory and inhibitory signalling is crucial for successful spicule 
insertion, which must be further coordinated with changes in sex 
muscle excitability in early adulthood’*!?-*!, Day 1 and day 3 males 
are proficient at most steps of mating””; however, in five-minute 
timed mating assays, day 3 males were significantly more likely than 
day 1 males to successfully complete mating with sperm transfer 
(P= 0.003; Extended Data Fig. 5a). We scored the spicule-related 
steps of mating (spicule prodding and spicule protraction) and found 
that day 1 males showed more spicule prodding attempts overall 
and a lower ratio of protraction to prodding attempts compared 
with day 3 males (Extended Data Fig. 5b, c), indicating that day 1 
males are less capable than day 3 males of transitioning from spicule 
prodding to spicule protraction. This suggests that the morphologi- 
cal and functional plasticity of DVB in males may fine-tune and 
coordinate the defecation and spicule protraction circuits to increase 
mating success. 


DVB neurites are experience- and activity-dependent 
To determine whether DVB plasticity occurs in response to experi- 
ence, we tested whether the act of mating itself altered DVB neuron 
morphology by exposing males to hermaphrodites for the first 48h of 
adulthood. Single males housed with hermaphrodites showed signifi- 
cant increases in DVB neurite length and junctions compared to males 
housed alone (P < 0.001; Fig. 3a—c). C. elegans males housed with other 
males or in isolation can engage in mating-like behaviours, which may 
include spicule protraction. To minimize mating sensory input and 
self-mating behaviour, we analysed DVB neurite outgrowth in pkd-2 
(cation channel) mutant males” and in genetically paralysed mutant 
males (unc-97)”. pkd-2 mutant males have reduced DVB neurite 
outgrowth at day 3, whereas unc-97 mutant males have almost no DVB 
neurites at day 3 (Extended Data Fig. 4e-g); however, they can protract 
spicules in response to aldicarb (data not shown) and their neurites can 
be ectopically induced (Extended Data Fig. 5d-f). Paralysed males also 
show no change in neurite outgrowth when housed with hermaphro- 
dites for 48h (Fig. 3a—c). These results demonstrate that DVB neurite 
outgrowth is experience-dependent and is potentially driven by spicule 
protraction and activity of the postsynaptic spicule protraction circuit. 
We next investigated whether activity of the postsynaptic targets 
of DVB contributes to DVB neurite outgrowth. Channelrhodopsin- 
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mediated activation of postsynaptic DVB targets (spicule neurons 
and muscle) resulted in immediate protraction of spicules’® (Fig. 2b, 
Supplementary Video 2). Repeated activation of the spicule protrac- 
tion circuit caused a significant increase in DVB neurite length and 
junctions (P= 0.002 and P < 0.001, respectively; Fig. 3d-f, day 1), 
independent of GABA signalling (Extended Data Fig. 5d-f). Males 
exposed to repeated activation, but subsequently allowed to recover, 
had DVB neurites that were indistinguishable from those of controls, 
suggesting that neurite growth is dynamic and potentially reversible 
(Fig. 3d—-f). Repeated activation of either spicule neurons or muscles 
separately demonstrated that activity in either can induce DVB neurite 
growth (Extended Data Fig. 5g-i). 

We next tested whether activity-induced DVB neurites influence 
DVB neuron function and worm behaviour. We activated and recovered 
males in the same manner as above, and then used the aldicarb assay to 
analyse spicule protraction behaviour. Males at day 1 following repeated 
activation of the spicule protraction circuit showed a significant delay 
in the time to aldicarb-induced protraction (P < 0.001; Fig. 3g, day 1), 
implying that activity-induced neurites have a direct and immediate 
effect on DVB spicule function. Males that were exposed to repeated 
activation of the spicule protraction circuit but allowed to recover 
had spicule protraction indistinguishable from that of day 2 controls 
(Fig. 3g, day 2), indicating that induced behavioural changes are 
dynamic and repeated activation does not result in lasting protrac- 
tion defects. 
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To test whether a reduction in circuit activity affects DVB neurites, 
we exposed males to exogenous GABA, expecting to silence the targets 
of GABAergic DVB signalling. This resulted in a reduction in DVB 
neurites (Extended Data Fig. 6a-c). To implicate spicule circuit inhi- 
bition more specifically, we silenced spicule protraction neurons and 
muscles with a histamine-gated chloride channel in day 5 males; this 
also reduced DVB neurites (Extended Data Fig. 6d-f). In summary, 
DVB neurites extend in response to the activity levels of the spicule 
protraction circuit, including postsynaptic targets of DVB. 


Neurexin and neuroligin control DVB plasticity 

DVB neurite outgrowth appears to be a form of morphological and 
functional plasticity that fine-tunes the excitatory and inhibitory 
balance for coordinated spicule protraction. Several synaptic molecules 
have been implicated in excitatory and inhibitory balance, including 
the synaptic adhesion molecule neurexin and its trans-synaptic binding 
partner neuroligin’*’. Males with a deletion allele of the single 
C. elegans neuroligin orthologue nlg-1 show increased DVB neurite 
outgrowth at day 3 compared to controls (Fig. 4a—c). The increase in 
DVB neurite outgrowth at day 3 was rescued by GFP-tagged NLG-1 
expressed under its own promoter (Extended Data Fig. 7a—c), which 
was localized in a punctate pattern in numerous neurons and muscles of 
the male tail (Extended Data Fig. 8). nlg-1 mutants displayed a spicule 
protraction phenotype that matches the expected phenotypes observed 
upon increased DVB branching (Fig. 4d). Expression of NLG-1 in the 
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DVB neuron, the SPC, PCA and PCB neurons, or the SPC neuron and 
spicule muscles did not rescue the nlg-1 mutant phenotype, whereas 
expression in the spicule protractor and anal depressor muscles or 
in the spicule retractor muscles did rescue the phenotype (Extended 
Data Fig. 7d, e), indicating that NLG-1 contributes to DVB neurite out- 
growth by functioning in multiple postsynaptic DVB muscles. Silencing 
the spicule protraction circuit in nl/g-1 mutant males at day 5 with 
gar-3b::HisCl1 or overnight exposure to exogenous GABA resulted in 
no significant reduction in DVB neurite branching (Extended Data 
Fig. 7f, g). These results suggest that the n/g-1 mutant phenotype cannot 
be explained by indirect alteration of the spicule circuit or more global 
perturbations in activity as a result of loss of NLG-1. 

Unexpectedly, males with a deletion allele of nrx-1 (which encodes 
the C. elegans orthologue of neurexin)”* displayed a significant reduc- 
tion in neurite outgrowth at days 3 and 5, a phenotype opposite to 
the nlg-1 mutant phenotype (P= 0.006 and P< 0.001, respectively; 
Fig. 4e-g). nrx-1 mutants showed a corresponding decrease in time 
to aldicarb-induced spicule protraction (Fig. 4h). The nrx-1 locus 
produces both a long and short isoform”, and two long isoform- 
specific mutant alleles recapitulated the null phenotype (Extended Data 
Fig. 9a—c). Repeated channelrhodopsin-mediated activation of the 
spicule protraction circuit failed to induce DVB neurites in nrx-1 
mutants (Extended Data Fig. 5d-f), indicating that the nrx-1 pheno- 
type is not explained solely by reduced circuit activity that could be 
envisioned to result from loss of NRX-1. 


NRX-1 is broadly expressed throughout the C. elegans nervous 
system’. Expression of the long isoform of NRX-1 in DVB using 
the lim-6'"* promoter resulted in rescue of the nrx-1(wy778) neurite 
outgrowth defect (Extended Data Fig. 9d, e). The long NRX-1 
isoform still rescued the mutant phenotype even after deletion of the 
C-terminal PDZ binding motif, whereas the short NRX-1 isoform did 
not (Extended Data Fig. 9d, e). Overexpression of the long isoform 
of NRX-1 in wild-type male DVB neurons significantly increased 
DVB neurite length (P= 0.047) (Extended Data Fig. 9d, e), and when 
tagged with GFP, localized diffusely on the soma and neurites of DVB 
(Extended Data Fig. 9j). The reduction in time to aldicarb-induced 
spicule protraction in nrx-1 mutants was rescued by expression of the 
long isoform of NRX-1 in DVB, but overexpression of NRX-1 in wild- 
type worms did not change time to spicule protraction compared with 
control wild-type males (Extended Data Fig. 9f). These results indicate 
that the long isoform of NRX-1 is required in DVB for neurite out- 
growth, which may extend the gene’s role beyond its canonical function 
at synapses. Varying the levels of NRX-1 in DVB directly alters the 
extent of neurite outgrowth, and loss of NRX-1 in DVB reduces inhi- 
bition onto the spicule protraction circuit so that spicule protraction 
occurs more rapidly. 

The exuberant DVB neurite branching phenotype of n/g-1 mutants 
is completely suppressed by loss of NRX-1, and the increase in DVB 
neurite branching observed upon NRX-1 overexpression is not further 
enhanced by loss of NLG-1 (Extended Data Fig. 9g-i). Furthermore, 
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nrx-1(wy778);nlg-1(0k259) double null mutant males with NRX-1 
expressed in DVB showed an increase in neurites, similar to nlg-1 
mutants (Extended Data Fig. 9g-i). Hence, restoration of NRX-1 
expression in DVB with otherwise global loss of NRX-1 and NLG-1 
recapitulates NLG-1 loss alone, suggesting that the nlg-1 phenotype 
requires NRX-1 in DVB. GFP-tagged NRX-1 localized diffusely onto 
the membranes of soma and processes and did not appear to change 
between days 1 and 3 (Extended Data Fig. 9j). By contrast, expression 
of GFP-tagged NLG-1 decreased from days 1 to 3 in DVB-targeted 
muscles and neurons (Extended Data Fig. 8). Hence, NRX-1 appears 
to function cell-autonomously in DVB to promote DVB neurite 
outgrowth, whereas NLG-1 operates in postsynaptic partners of 
DVB to antagonize NRX-1-dependent growth. Decreases in NLG-1 
expression may result in a reduction in the antagonistic relationship, 
thereby permitting more NRX-1-dependent neurite elaboration. Our 
demonstration of an antagonistic neurexin-neuroligin relationship that 
influences neurite outgrowth hints at a signalling process downstream 
of neurexin that is antagonized by neuroligin and is independent of 
neurexin’s PDZ domain. 

Finally, we tested whether manipulations that induce DVB neurites 
in males can also induce neurites in hermaphrodite DVB neurons. 
Activation of the anal depressor muscle (gar-3b::ChR2::yfp), loss 
of NLG-1, loss of NRX-1, or overexpression of NRX-1 in DVB had 
no effect on the axon morphology of hermaphrodite DVB neurons 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). Cell-autonomous sexual identity changes of 
either DVB or postsynaptic muscles using genetic manipulations of the 
sex-determination pathway also did not alter DVB morphology (see 
Methods). Thus, sexually dimorphic morphology and plasticity of the 
sex-shared DVB neuron seems to be non-autonomously instructed by 
male-specific circuit components. 

Experience-dependent neuronal plasticity in the adult brain can 
include remodelling of dendrites and axons for behavioural adapta- 
tion or homeostatic maintenance of circuits. Our findings regarding 
male-specific DVB neurite outgrowth in C. elegans reveal the func- 
tional effect of morphological remodelling on circuits and behaviour. 
Through neurite outgrowth and rewiring of specific synapses, the 
DVB neuron undergoes a functional change that is likely to serve as 
an adaptive mechanism, perhaps translating experience into finer coor- 
dination of circuit activity and subsequent muscle contraction. These 
findings may have implications for the normal functions of neurexin 
and neuroligin in plasticity, and for the many human diseases associ- 
ated with them. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


C. elegans strains. Wild-type strains were C. elegans variety Bristol, strain N2. 
Worms were grown at 23 °C on nematode growth medium (NGM) plates seeded 
with bacteria (Escherichia coli OP50) as a food source. All males contained either 
him-8(e1489) IV or him-5(e1490) V as indicated by strain. Male worms were 
picked at the fourth larval stage onto plates with ten other males (unless otherwise 
indicated), and allowed to moult into adults and age to the day indicated for each 
analysis or experiment. 

Mutant alleles used in this study include: him-8(e1489) IV, him-5(e1490) V, 
unc-31(e928) IV, nlg-1(0k259) X, nrx-1(0k1649) V, unc-119(ed3) III, 
nrx-1(wy778[unc-119(+)]) V, lim-6(nr2073) X, pkd-2(pt8) IV, unc-97(su110) X, 
unc-25(e156) III, unc-49(e407) III, nrx-1(0k1649)V, and nrx-1(gk246237). 

All transgenic strains used in this study are listed in Supplementary Table 1 
ordered by Figures and Extended Data Figures. All plasmids were injected at 
25ng jl! with coinjection marker ttx-3::gfp or ttx-3::wCherry also at 25 ng jl! to 
generate extrachromosomal arrays (unless otherwise noted). 

Cloning and constructs. To generate lim-6"*::wCherry (pMG198) and lim-6'"::¢fp 
(pMG141), a 291-bp fragment of the /im-6 fourth intron was amplified with primers 
adding BamHI to forward (CCCCGGATCCTTAGCCAGTTGCATAAATAT) 
and Mscl to reverse (GGGGTGGCCACTAAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTC). This 
fragment was digested and ligated into a pPD95.75 vector with either GFP or 
codon-optimized mCherry (wCherry). Plasmids were injected at 5ng il”! into a 
pha-1(e2123) mutant strain with pha-1(+) coinjection marker. Extrachromosomal 
arrays were integrated to yield otIs541 and otls525. lim-6'"* was found to express 
brightly in DVB, dimly in AVL and RIS, and dimly in about 70% of worms in PVT. 

To generate lim-6""*::gfp::rab-3 (pMH1), lim-6"" was PCR-amplified from 
pMG193 using primers forward GATGGATACGCTAACAACTTGGAAATGA 
AATGGATCCTTAGCCAGTTGCATAAATATTAAAGTCAAATG and reverse 
GAAACATACCTTTGGGTCCTTTGGCCACTAAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTCT 
CTTTGATTTG, and cloned into DACR10 (a gift from D. Colon-Ramos) to 
replace the ttx-3 promoter using restriction free cloning. The resulting plasmid 
was injected at 45 ng il! with coinjection marker ttx-3::gfp also at 45ng pl’. An 
extrachromosomal array was integrated to yield ot1s659. 

To generate lim-6'"*::ChR2::yfp (pMH17), lim-6" was PCR-amplified from 
pMH1 using primers forward CTAGATCAAACAAGTTTGTACAAAAAAAGCTT 
GCATGCCTGGATCCTTAG and reverse CACTTTGTACAAGAAAGCTGGGTC 
CTAAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTCTCTTTG, and cloned into pLR183 (gar-3b:: 
ChR2::yfp, a gift from L. R. Garcia!*°) to replace the gar-3b promoter using restric- 
tion free cloning. 

To generate lim-6'""4::BirA::nrx-1'ON¢ (pMH27), lim-6'" was PCR-amplified 
from pMH1 using primers forward GAAATGAAATAAAGCTTGCATGAG 
CTTGCATGCCTGGATCCTTAG and reverse CTTTGGGTCCTTTGGCCAAT 
CCCGGCTAAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTC, and cloned into pMO23*! (srg-13::BirA:: 
nrx-1) to replace the srg-13 promoter using restriction free cloning. 

To generate lim-6!"*::BirA::nrx-IS#O8T (pMH41), the first exon of the nrx-1 short 
isoform was PCR-amplified from N2 genomic DNA using primers forward GAAGT 
GGAGGTGGAGGCTCCTCAGGTGTATTCCTTGAGCATTTGCGTGGTG and 
reverse GITGGAAGGACTGGCGAGAAGAATCCAGTAGTCTCTCC 
GGACACATCATTC, and cloned into pMH27 to replace the first 23 exons of the 
long isoform of nrx-1 using restriction free cloning. 

To generate lim-6""*::BirA:nrx-1PPZ (pMH44), the first exon of the nrx-1 
short isoform was PCR-amplified from N2 genomic DNA using primers forward 
CAACGGCCACAATGATGAGAAACGGAA ACGGGAATGGGGTGGCATCT 
CGAGGAGCTCCCGAGATCTTCAGCGCTC and reverse CTACGAATGCTG 
AGCGCTGAAGATCTCGGGAGCTCCTCGAGATTATGCCACCCCATTCCC 
GTTTC, and cloned into pMH27 to delete the last 30 bp of nrx-1 cDNA before the 
stop codon using restriction free cloning. 

To generate lim-6""“*::;GFP::nrx-1 (pMH37), eGFP cDNA was PCR-amplified 
from pMH1 using primers forward CTATCGGAGCAGCATTCAATACTAGGCA 
TTTGGCTCAAAAAAGACTGTTACG and reverse CGACGATGAC 
GTAACAGTCTTTTTTGAGCCAAATGCCTAGTATTGAATG, and cloned into 
pMH27 to replace birA cDNA using restriction free cloning. 

To generate lim-6'"*::nlg-1::gfp 1-10 (pMH18), lim-6""* was PCR-amplified from 
pMH1 using primers forward CAAGCTTGCATGCGCGGCCGCACAGCTT 
GCATGCCTGGATCCTTAG and reverse GICCTTTGGCCAATCCCGGGGATCT 
AAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTCTCTTTG, and cloned into MVC6 (gpa-6::nlg- 
1::gfp1-10, a gift from M. VanHoven) to replace the gpa-6 promoter using restriction 
free cloning. 

To generate gar-3b::nlg-1::gfp11 (pMH20), the gar-3b promoter was PCR- 
amplified from pLR183 using primers forward CAAGCTTGCATGCGCGGCCG 
CACCATAAGCATCATGAGCAACATCTCCACTTCTCGTGAGC and reverse 
GTCCTTTGGCCAATCCCGGGGATGATTAATAAATGTGCAGGAGGAGTA 
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ATAATGGTGTATGT, and cloned into MVC12 (flp-18p::nlg-1::gfp11, a gift from 
M. VanHoven) to replace the flp-18 promoter using restriction free cloning. 

To generate lim-6""::nlg-1::¢fp11 (pMH8), lim-6'"" was PCR-amplified from 
pMH1 using primers forward CAAGCTTGCATGCGCGGCCGCACAGCT 
TGCATGCCTGGATCCTTAG and reverse GTCCTTTGGCCAATCCCGGGGAT 
CTAAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTCTCTTTIG, and cloned into MVC6 to replace 
the gar-3b promoter using restriction free cloning. 

To generate flp-13::nlg-1::gfp 11 (pMH23), the flp-13 promoter was PCR-amplified 
from N2 genomic DNA using primers forward CAAGCTTGCATGCGCGGC 
CGCACGCAGTGACGTCATCTTGTTCG and reverse GICCTTTGGCCAATC 
CCGGGGATAAATTGTGCCTCCTGATGCTG, and cloned into pMH20 to 
replace the gar-3b promoter using restriction free cloning. 

To generate unc-103E::nlg-1::gfp11 (pMH21), the unc-103E promoter was PCR- 
amplified from N2 genomic DNA using primers forward CAAGCTTGCATGC 
GCGGCCGCACTCGCGGTGCCCAAAAGGTAGGTTATTGACGTATTCTCC 
and reverse G[CCTTTGGCCAATCCCGGGGAT TACCACCACCACCACAAC 
CACCGATCGACGAC, and cloned into pMH20 to replace the gar-3b promoter 
using restriction free cloning. 

To generate unc-103F::nlg-1::gfp11 (pMH25), the unc-103F promoter was PCR- 
amplified from N2 genomic DNA using primers forward CAAGCTTGCA 
TGCGCGGCCGCACCACGCCTGCCTAAGGGATGCCTTAGCTC and reverse 
GTCCTTTGGCCAATCCCGGGGATGACATTGCCACGTGGTTGTGTGTGTG, 
and cloned into pMH20 to replace the gar-3b promoter using restriction free cloning. 

To generate lim-6'""*:: HisCL1::¢fp (pMH3), the lim-6'"* promoter was PCR- 
amplified from N2 genomic DNA using primers forward GCATGCGCGGCCGCA 
CTGACTGGGCCGGCCGGATCCTTAGCCAGTTG and reverse CAATCCCGGG 
GATCCTCTAGAGGCGCGCCCTAAGCTTCTTGCTAAAATTC, and cloned 
into pNP471 to replace the rig-3 promoter using restriction free cloning. 

To generate gar-3b::HisCl1::gfp (pMH28), the gar-3b promoter was PCR- 
amplified from pMH20 genomic DNA using primers forward CTTGCAT 
GCGCGGCCGCACTGACTGGGCCGGCCCATAAGCATCATGAGCAACATC 
TC and reverse CAATCCCGGGGATCCTCTAGAGGCGCGCCAAAGCTGG 
GTCGATTAATAAATGTGCAG, and cloned into pMH3 to replace the lim-6'" 
promoter using restriction free cloning. 

Microscopy. Worms were anaesthetized using 100 mM sodium azide (NaN3) and 
mounted ona pad of 5% agar on glass slides. Worms were analysed by Nomarski optics 
and fluorescence microscopy, using a Zeiss 880 confocal laser-scanning microscope. 
Multidimensional data were reconstructed as maximum intensity projections using 
Zeiss Zen software. Puncta were quantified by scanning the original full Z-stack for 
distinct dots in the area overlapping with the processes of the DVB neuron. Figures 
were prepared using Adobe Photoshop CS6 and Adobe Illustrator CS6. 

Neurite tracing. Confocal Z-stacks were opened using FIJI, and loaded into the 
Simple Neurite Tracer plugin*’. The primary neurite of DVB was traced from 
the centre of the cell soma to the point where the axon projects ventrally and 
then turns anteriorly, at the final branch point before it becomes a single process. 
Neurites were added by tracing off of this primary neurite, including all neurites 
emanating posterior of the last branch point. The simple neurite tracer plugin was 
used to analyse the skeletons for neurite length, which were summed to calculate 
total neurite length, and the number of neurite junctions (a proxy for the number 
of neurite branches). 

Cell ablation. We performed laser ablations using a MicroPoint Laser System 
Basic Unit (N2 pulsed laser (dye pump), ANDOR Technology) attached to a Zeiss 
Axioplan 21E widefield microscope (objective EC Plan-Neofluar 100 A~/1.30 Oil 
M27). This laser delivers 120 j:Joules of 337-nm energy with a 3-ns pulse length. 
Ablations were performed as previously described*’, with pulse repetition rates of 
~15 Hz. Cell identification was performed with GFP or Cherry markers. Ablations 
were performed at the days of adulthood indicated, and worms were analysed 
~20h later. Mock-ablated worms were placed on same slide under the microscope 
but were not ablated, and were allowed to recover in a similar manner. Before 
relevant assays were performed (spicule protraction or aldicarb assays), worms 
were analysed for loss of cell fluorescence under a dissecting scope. When possible, 
after assays, worms were mounted on glass slides and analysed under a microscope 
to validate that cell ablation was successful. 

Aldicarb spicule protraction assay. Aldicarb was added to warm liquid NGM 
agar medium to a final concentration of 5mM and poured into plates. Worms 
were picked 12 or fewer at a time onto aldicarb plates and observed for spicule 
protractions longer than 5 s, when the time was recorded for each worm)’, 
Mating assay. L4 male worms were picked and singled onto plates. Non-mated 
males were left individually on plates, whereas mated males had 10 unc-31(e928) 
hermaphrodites added to their plates. We exposed males to uncoordinated 
hermaphrodites (unc-31/CAPS), to ensure a successful mating experience. 
Following 48 h of being housed either individually or with 10 hermaphrodites, all 
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mated plates were checked for fluorescent progeny to ensure successful mating 
had occurred, and then mated and non-mated (individually housed) males were 
subjected to confocal microscopy. C. elegans males housed with other males or 
in isolation can engage in mating-like behaviours, which may include spicule 
protraction. To minimize mating sensory input and self-mating behaviour, we also 
analysed DVB neurite outgrowth in males with mutation in pkd-2” and in males 
genetically paralysed by a mutation in unc-97/LIMS1 (affects body wall muscle 
ultrastructure)**. 

Mating behaviour assay. Mating assays were based on procedures described 
previously***°. Males were picked at the L4 stage and kept apart from 
hermaphrodites. One male was transferred to a plate covered with a fresh OP50 
lawn containing 15 adult unc-31(e928) hermaphrodites. Day 1 males were counted 
as less than 18h after L4 moult. Males were observed for 5 min from the time of 
first contact with a hermaphrodite or until they ejaculated, whichever came first. 
Males were scored for their ability to prod the vulva, protract spicules, and transfer 
sperm. Mating success was calculated as 100 x the number of males that transferred 
sperm successfully divided by the total number of males tested. The number of 
attempts at prodding was calculated by summing attempts at prodding for each 
male. The protraction:prodding ratio was calculated by dividing the number of 
spicule protractions by the number of attempts at prodding for each male. 
Synapse visualization. GRASP plasmid construction is described above. For 
visualization of synaptic connections between DVB and neurons and muscles 
downstream of DVB that form the spicule protraction circuit, we injected lim-6"™"*:: 
nlg-1::gfp 1-10 (pMH18) to label the presynaptic DVB, together with gar-3b::nlg-1:: 
gfp11 (pMH20) to label the postsynaptic SPC and spicule protractor muscles. 
Plasmids were injected together at 25ng jl! with the coinjection marker 
ttx-3::gfp (also at 25 ng jl) to generate extrachromosomal arrays. For visualization 
of synaptic connections between DVB and neurons and muscles downstream of 
DVB that express flp-13, we injected lim-6"::nlg-1::gfp 1-10 (pMH18) to label the 
presynaptic DVB together with flp-13::nlg-1::gfp11 (pMH23) to label the postsy- 
naptic spicule retractor muscles. Plasmids were injected together at 25 ng jl! with 
the coinjection marker ttx-3::gfp (also at 25 ng il) to generate extrachromosomal 
arrays. Synapses between DVB and spicule retractor muscles were not reported in 
electron microscopy of an ‘old male*®, possibly owing to the observed decrease in 
these synapses after day 1; alternatively, these synapses may have been characterized 
as one of several ‘unknown’ connections of DVB*. The flp-13 promoter also labels 
CP6 in males, which has few synapses with DVB that were located in the electron 
micoscopy reconstruction anterior to the DVB neurites, and the branched parts of 
the axons of DVB and CP6 appear not to make contact (Extended Data Fig. 4h). 
Spicule activation assay with channelrhodopsin. All-trans retinal was added 
to LB/OP50 medium and coated over the entire plate at a final concentration of 
0.1mM. We obtained strains expressing channelrhodopsin under the gar-3b 
promoter!”037 labelling spicule protraction neurons and muscles, under the 
unc-103E promoter labelling spicule protractors and anal depressor muscles, and 
under the unc-103F promoter labelling spicule neurons SPC, PCA, and PcB!® (gifts 
from L. R. Garcia). Worms were incubated overnight on retinal plates before all 
assays involving channelrhodopsin-containing strains. For the spicule protraction 
assay, male worms on retinal plates were individually subjected to 488-nm light 
for 10s, three times with 30s between trials, on a Nikon eclipse E400 microscope. 
Obvious spicule muscle contraction for any of the three trials was recorded as a 
response. Videos were recorded using a mounted Exo Labs Focus camera. For the 
activation protocol, male worms on retinal plates were subjected to alternating 
488-nm light three times (15s light/15s dark) on a Leica M165 FC dissecting scope, 
repeated every 45 min for 4.5h. Worms were then subjected to confocal micros- 
copy or aldicarb behavioural assay. Controls for neurite outgrowth and aldicarb 
behaviour were performed on males under the same conditions but not exposed 
to the channelrhodopsin cofactor all-trans retinal (Extended Data Fig. 5j-l). For 
recovery, worms were placed in the dark for ~20h after the activation protocol, 
then subjected to the same analysis. A small number of individual males subjected to 
confocal imaging before and after activation, or after activation and following recov- 
ery, demonstrated addition of neurites following activation, and removal of neurites 
following recovery; however, the difficulty of this analysis precluded quantification. 
Neuronal silencing with histamine chloride channel (HisCl1). Control or transgenic 
worms were picked onto normal NGM plates seeded with OP50 at the L4 stage, then 
picked the evening before the indicated day of analysis onto 10mM histamine or 
control plates with OP50 bacteria as a food source. For gar-3b::HisClI silencing assays, 
males were left on histamine or control plates overnight then subjected to confocal 
microscopy the following morning. For lim-6"""*::HisCl1 defecation analysis, males 
were picked onto histamine plates, allowed to adjust for 5 min and then analysed 
for defecation behaviour. Histamine plates were prepared as previously described’. 
Defecation assay. Males were placed on control or 10mM histamine plates with 
food on the day of analysis, allowed to explore for 5 min, and then observed 
for 10-12 min on a low magnification Leica MZS8 light dissecting microscope. 


Expulsion steps were recorded for the time between consecutive expulsions, 
and the presence of spicule protraction within 3 s before or after expulsion. The 
percentage of expulsion steps associated with spicule protraction was calculated 
for each male. The time between consecutive expulsion steps was calculated by 
averaging all times recorded between consecutive expulsions for each male. 
Exogenous GABA exposure. Males were picked onto normal NGM plates seeded 
with OP50 at the L4 stage, then picked before the day of analysis onto 30mM GABA” 
or control plates seeded with OP50 and left overnight, and then subjected to confocal 
microscopy. For 3-day GABA exposure, males were picked onto 30 mM GABA or con- 
trol plates seeded with OP50, left for 3 days and then subjected to confocal microscopy. 
Measurement of fluorescence intensity. To quantify the fluorescence intensity 
of nlg-1p::nlg-1::gfp, a stack of images was acquired using confocal microscopy 
with the same acquisition parameters between samples (objective, pixel size, laser 
intensity, pinhole size, and PMT settings). The fluorescence intensity mean was 
obtained using ZEN Black software. For the dorsal spicule muscles, the muscles 
were outlined and the cross-section with the highest mean was recorded. Dorsal 
spicule muscles include the gubernacular retractor, gubernacular erector, anterior 
oblique, and anal depressor, which could be outlined easily, whereas the spicule 
protractor could not always be observed in males after day 1. For the pre-anal 
ganglion and DVB or background, a pre-defined circle was used to outline the 
region of interest, and the cross section with the highest mean was recorded. The 
ratio of fluorescence intensity was calculated by dividing the mean of the dorsal 
spicule muscles (arbitrary units) by the mean of the DVB or background (arbitrary 
units) or by dividing the mean of the pre-anal ganglion by the mean of the DVB or 
background (arbitrary units). 

Cell-autonomous changes in sexual identity. We tested cell-autonomous changes 
in the sexual identity of DVB (lim-6'"* promoter) and muscles (myo-3 promoter) 
by expressing either the cDNA of fem-3 in hermaphrodites to masculinize each 
tissue, or the CDNA of tra-2in!"acellular domain i males to feminize each tissue? “”. 
In males with feminized DVB or muscles, we observed no suppression of DVB 
neurites, and in hermaphrodites with masculinized DVB or muscle, we observed 
no induction of DVB neurites. 

Statistics and reproducibility. We performed two-tailed Student's t-test or one-way 
ANOVA with post-hoc Tukey HSD test using R and RStudio; P values are shown on 
each graph. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size, and the 
experiments were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation 
during experiments and outcome assessment. Number of independent biological 
replicates: Fig. lb-d, 7; Fig. 2a—c, h-k, 3 or more; Fig. 2e, f, 2 or more; Figs 3a-g, 
3 or more; Figs 4a—h, 3 or more; Extended Data Fig. la—c, 4 or more, Extended 
Data Fig. 1d, 2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 2a, b, 4 or more; Extended Data 
Fig. 2c-h, 2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 3a—c, 3 or more; Extended Data Fig. 3d-f, 
2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 4a-c, h, 2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 4d-g, 3 or more; 
Extended Data Fig. 5a-f, 4 or more; Extended Data Fig. 5g-1, 2 or more; Extended 
Data Fig. 6a-f, 2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 7a—h, 3 or more; Extended Data 
Fig. 8a—c, 3 or more; Extended Data Fig. 8d-f, 2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 9b-i, 
3 or more; Extended Data Fig. 9j, 2 or more; Extended Data Fig. 10a-c, 3 or more. 
Data availability. The data that support the findings of this study are available 
from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Progressive neurite outgrowth in DVB in DVB from electron micrograph sections compiled by http://wormwiring. 
adulthood. ac, DVB neuron visualized with lim-6'"*::gfp at days 1, 3, org showing DVB neurites. f, Inset of DVB neurites showing presynaptic 
and 5 in adult males (a) and quantification of total neurite length (b) specializations identified in electron micrograph sections shown in pink. 
and number of neurite junctions (c) (dot represents one worm; magenta g, h, Electron micrograph section showing DVB pseudo-coloured yellow 
bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, with presynaptic specialization indicated with red x with SPCR (Image 

P values shown above plots, bold shows significance (P< 0.05)). d, DVB Right1200, Section 14871) (g) and spicule sheath (Image N2YDRG1175, 

neurite outgrowth visualized with flp-10::gfp in males at days 1, 3, and 5 Section 14816) (h), shown in white in inset panel. Scale bars, 1 jum. 


of adulthood (n> 10, scale bars, 10|1m). e, Tracing reconstruction of male 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | DVB neurite outgrowth in adult male 
C. elegans is stochastic and other neurons in the male tail do not show 
progressive neurite outgrowth in adulthood. a, b, DVB neurites at day 5 
visualized with lim-6'"*::wCherry (a) or lim-6""*::¢fp (b) (n > 10 for each). 
DVB posterior neurites were traced through confocal stacks using Simple 
Neurite Tracer‘ plugin. c, DVA neuron visualized with ser-2(prom-2)::gfp 


(n=5) (red dashed line indicates axon of relevant neuron). d, DVC neuron 


visualized with inx-18p::gfp (n=5). e, CP6 neuron visualized with 
flp-13::gfp (cell soma not shown) (n=5). f, Ray neurons visualized with 
dat-1::gfp (ventral view) (n = 5). g, h, PVT neuron visualized with 
srz-102p::gfp (n=5) (g) and srg-4p::gfp (n=5) (h) at day 1 and day 5. 
Axons of indicated neurons highlighted by red dashed lines. Scale 

bars, 10,1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | DVB inhibits expulsion-associated spicule 
protraction at day 3. Laser ablation of DVB and channelrhodopsin 
expression in DVB and spicule protraction circuit. a, Confocal images of 
male worm with lim-6""*::wCherry and lim-6™::HisCl1::gfp at day 3. 

b, Quantification of the percentage of expulsion steps with spicule 
protraction for day 1 control, day 3 control, day 3 control + histamine, 
and day 3 lim-6"*::HisCl1::gfp + histamine males. c, Time between 
consecutive expulsion steps for day 1 control, day 3 control, day 3 
control + histamine, and day 3 lim-6""*::HisCl1::gfp + histamine males 


F a 
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day 1 
Ex[gar-3b::ChR2::yfp] 


day 5 
Ex[gar-3b::ChR2:-yfp] 


(+ histamine is on 10 mM histamine plates; dot represents one worm; 
magenta bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way ANOVA and post- 

hoc Tukey HSD, P values shown above plots, bold shows significance 
(P< 0.05)). d, Confocal images of male worms with or without laser 
ablation of DVB at day 1 or 2, visualized with lim-6'"*::gfp. e, Confocal 
images of DVB (lim-6'"*::wCherry) expressing channelrhodopsin at 
day 1 and 5, Ex[lim-6'"*::ChR2::yfp]. £, Confocal images of DVB 
(lim-6'""*::wCherry) and spicule circuit expressing channelrhodopsin at 
day 1 and 5, Ex[gar-3b::ChR2::yfp]. n > 10 for d-f. Scale bars, 101m. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | DVB neurite outgrowth in unc-49, pkd-2 

and unc-97 mutant males. flp-13p::gfp labels CP6 and spicule retractor 
muscles. a~c, Confocal images (a) and quantification of total neurite 
outgrowth (b) and number of neurite junctions (c) in control and 
unc-49(e407) males at days 3 and 5. d, Time to spicule protraction on 
aldicarb at day 5 for control and unc-49(e407) males. e-g, Confocal images 
(e) and quantification of total neurite outgrowth (f) and number of neurite 
junctions (g) in control, pkd-2(pt8), and unc-97(su110) males at day 3. 

h, Confocal images of male worms with lim-6"*::wCherry, flp-10p::gfp, 


DIC merge 


merge inset inset schematic 


and differential interference contrast at day 1 in ventral and lateral 

views. Inset showing DVB and CP6 axons, with schematic of axons 
demonstrating lack of contact (red is DVB axon, green is CP6 axon, 

blue dashed lines are spicule retractor muscles). Asterisks in flp-13::gfp 
panel mark spicule retractor muscles. Dot represents one worm; magenta 
bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, 
P values shown above plots, bold shows significance (P< 0.05), scale 
bars, 10\1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Day 1 male mating defects involving spicule 
coordination, spicule circuit activation in unc-25, unc-97, and nrx-1 
mutant males, and spicule neuron or muscle activation induces DVB 
neurite outgrowth. a, Per cent average mating success (sperm transfer) 
for day 1 and 3 males during 5-min timed mating assays with 

15 unc-31(e928) hermaphrodites (n is number of worms, data points 
represent average percentage for each replicate of multiple males). 

b, Quantification of attempts at spicule prodding during 5-min timed 
mating assay for day 1 and 3 males. c, Ratio of protraction:prodding 
attempts during 5-min timed mating assay for males at days 1 and 3. 
d-f, Confocal images of lim-6'"*::wCherry (d), total neurite length (e), 
and number or neurite junctions (f) of unc-25(e156), unc-25(e156);Ex[gar- 
3b::ChR2::yfp], unc-97(su110), unc-97(su110);Ex[gar-3b::ChR2::yfp}, 
nrx-1(wy778), and nrx-1(wy778);Ex[gar-3b::ChR2::yfp] males following 


activation at day 1 (488-nm light for 3 x 15s every 45 min for 4.5h). 

g-i, Confocal images (g) and quantification of total neurite outgrowth (h) 
and number of neurite junctions (i) in control, Ex[unc-103E::ChR2::yfp], 
and Ex[unc-103F*::ChR2::yfp] worms after activation at day 1 with retinal 
(488-nm light for 3 x 5s every 45 min for 4.5h). j, k, Quantification of 
total neurite outgrowth (j) and number of neurite junctions (k) at day 1 in 
control, Ex{lim-6""*::ChR2::yfp] (DVB), Ex[unc-103E::ChR2::yfp] (neuron- 
specific), and Ex[unc-103F*::ChR2::yfp] (muscle-specific) males after 
activation but in the absence of retinal. 1, Time to protraction of control 
and Ex[lim-6'""*::ChR2::yfp] males after day 1 activation in the absence of 
retinal. Dot represents one worm; magenta bar, median; boxes, quartiles; 
one-way ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, P values shown above plots, 
bold shows significance (P < 0.05), scale bars, 101m. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Exposure to exogenous GABA or silencing of 
spicule protraction circuit activity overnight reduces DVB neurites on day 
5. a-c, Confocal images of lim-6""“::wCherry (a), total neurite length (b), 

and number or neurite junctions (c) of males exposed overnight to 30 mM 
GABA at days 3 and 5. d-f, Confocal images of lim-6'"*::wCherry (d), 
total neurite length (e), and number of neurite junctions (f) at day 5 of 


control worms with or without overnight 10 mM histamine, and 
gar-3b::HisCl1::gfp worms with or without overnight 10 mM histamine. 
Dot represents one worm; magenta bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way 
ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, P values shown above plots, bold shows 
significance (P< 0.05), scale bars, 10,1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | NLG-1 expression in multiple male sex 
muscles rescues nlg-1 mutant DVB neurite phenotype. Silencing spicule 
circuit or exposure to exogenous GABA does not reduce DVB neurites in 
nlg-1 mutant males. a-c, Confocal images of DVB (lim-6'""*::wCherry) (a), 
and quantification of total neurite outgrowth (b) and number of neurite 
junctions (c) in control, nlg-1(0k259), nlg-1(0k259);nlg- Ip::nlg-1::gfp; 

and nlg-1p::nlg-1::gfp day 3 males. d, e, Quantification of total neurite 
outgrowth (d) and number of neurite junctions (e) in control or 
nlg-1(0k259) mutant males with or without tissue-specific NLG-1 
expression. Expression patterns for rescue promoters: lim-6'"* in DVB; 
gar-3b in SPC and spicule protractor muscles; unc-103F in SPC, PCA, 
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PCB and other neurons; unc-103E in male sex muscles; flp-13 in spicule 
retractor muscles and CP6. f-h, Confocal images (f) of lim-6"*::wCherry 
and Ex[gar-3b::HisCl1::gfp] in day 5 male worms, with total neurite length 
(g) and number of neurite junctions (h) of nlg-1(0k259) worms with or 
without 10 mM histamine overnight, nlg-1(0k259); gar-3b::HisCl1::gfp 
worms with or without 10 mM histamine overnight, and nlg-1(0k259) 
worms with 30 mM GABA overnight. Dot represents one worm; magenta 
bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, 
P values shown above plots, bold shows significance (P < 0.05), scale 

bars, 10,1m. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | NLG-1 expression decreases from day 1 to 

day 3. a, Confocal images of nlg-1p::nlg-1::gfp in males at days 1, 3, and 5. 
Example regions of interest for measurements taken from single planes: 
blue, dorsal spicule muscles; red, pre-anal ganglion; magenta, DVB. 

b, c, Quantification of fluorescence intensity of nlg-1p::nlg-1::gfp in males 
at days 1, 3, and 5 reported as a ratio of mean fluorescence in dorsal spicule 
muscles (b) or pre-anal ganglion (c) normalized to background of DVB, 
which has little-to-undetectable expression. Dorsal spicule muscles refer 
to the gubernacular retractor, gubernacular erector, anterior oblique, and 
anal depressor. d, Confocal images of nlg-1p::nlg-1::gfp in day 3 males 


as follows: control, nlg-1(0k259), nlg-1(0k259) with overnight GABA 
exposure, nlg-1(0k259) with 3-day GABA exposure, and nrx-1(wy778). 

e, f, Quantification of fluorescence intensity of nlg-1p::nlg-1::gfp in day 1 
and 3 male worms as follows: control, nlg-1(0k259), nrx-1(wy778), day 3 
nlg-1(0k259) with overnight GABA exposure, and nlg-1(0k259) with 

3-day GABA exposure, as a ratio of mean fluorescence in dorsal spicule 
muscles (e) or pre-anal ganglion (f) normalized to background of DVB. 
Dot represents one worm; magenta bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way 
ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, P values shown above plots, bold shows 
significance (P < 0.05), scale bars, 10,1m. 
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at day 3 in control, nrx-1(wy778), nrx-1(wy778);Ex|[lim-6""*::birA::nrx- 
JEONG) and Ex[lim-6'"*::birA::nrx-1/°N°] worms. g-i, Confocal images 
of lim-6'""*::wCherry expression (g) and quantification of total neurite 
length (h) and number of neurite junctions (i) of day 3 nlg-1(0k259), 
nlg-1(0k259);Ex[lim-6""*::birA::nrx-1/ON%], nrx-1(wy778), 
nrx-1(wy778);nlg-1(0k259), and nrx-1(wy778);nlg-1(0k259);Ex[lim- 
6'"4::birA::nrx-1'ONS] males. j, Confocal images of lim-6'""4::wCherry 
and Ex[lim-6'"""*::¢fp::nrx-1/ON¢] in control, nrx-1(wy778), and 
nlg-1(0k259) males at day 1 and 3. Dot represents one worm; magenta 
bar, median; boxes, quartiles; one-way ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, 
P values shown above plots, bold shows significance (P < 0.05) scale 
bars, 10\1m. 


Extended Data Figure 9 | NRX-1 long isoform functions in DVB to 
control DVB neurite outgrowth and NRX-1 expression in DVB controls 
neurite outgrowth of nlg-1 mutants. a, Genetic loci of nrx-1 showing long 
and short isoforms, PDZ binding motif, and locations of point mutation 
gk246237 and deletions 0k 1649 and wy778. b, c, Quantification of total 
neurite length (b) and number of neurite junctions (c) in controls and 
long-isoform-specific mutants nrx-1(0k1649) and nrx-1(gk246237) at 

day 3. d, e, Quantification of total neurite outgrowth (d) and number 

of neurite junctions (e) at day 3 in control, Ex[lim-6'"4::birA::nrx- 11%], 
nrx-1(wy778), nrx-1(wy778);Ex|[lim-6""*::birA::nrx- LONG], 
nrx-1(wy778);Ex(lim-6""*::birA::nrx- [SHOR], and nrx-1(wy778); 
Ex(lim-6"™*::birA::nrx-1"°?>2] worms. f, Time to spicule protraction 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | DVB in hermaphrodites does not show 
neurite branching upon gar-3b::ChR2::yfp activation or NRX-1 or 
NLG-1 manipulation. a, Confocal images of lim-6'"*::wCherry and 
Ex[gar-3b::ChR2::yfp] expression in day 1 hermaphrodites showing 
DVB axon projection after activation with retinal (488-nm light for 

3 x 15s every 45 min for 4.5h). b, Confocal images of lim-6'"*:: 
wCherry or lim-6""*::gfp in control, nrx-1(wy778), nlg-1(0k259), and 
Ex[lim-6'"4::¢fp::nrx-1'N°] hermaphrodites at day 3. c, Quantification 
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neurites (in almost all cases, a single neurite off the axon just posterior 
to the pre-anal ganglion) in day 1 control and Ex[gar-3b::ChR2::yfp] 
with activation, day 3 control, nrx-1(wy778), nlg-1(0k259), and 
Ex{lim-6""*:;¢fp::nrx-1°N°] worms. n shows number of worms, data 
points represent average percentage for each replicate of multiple 
hermaphrodites. Dot represents one worm; magenta bar, median; 

boxes, quartiles; one-way ANOVA and post-hoc Tukey HSD, P values 
shown above plots, bold shows significance (P< 0.05), scale bars, 10m. 
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Alcohol and endogenous aldehydes damage 
chromosomes and mutate stem cells 


Juan I. Garaycoecheal, Gerry P. Crossan!, Frédéric Langevin!, Lee Mulderrig!, Sandra Louzada?, Fentang Yang?, 
Guillaume Guilbaud!, Naomi Park”, Sophie Roerink?, Serena Nik-Zainal’, Michael R. Stratton? & Ketan J. Patel! 


Haematopoietic stem cells renew blood. Accumulation of DNA damage in these cells promotes their decline, while 
misrepair of this damage initiates malignancies. Here we describe the features and mutational landscape of DNA 
damage caused by acetaldehyde, an endogenous and alcohol-derived metabolite. This damage results in DNA double- 
stranded breaks that, despite stimulating recombination repair, also cause chromosome rearrangements. We combined 
transplantation of single haematopoietic stem cells with whole-genome sequencing to show that this damage occurs 
in stem cells, leading to deletions and rearrangements that are indicative of microhomology-mediated end-joining 
repair. Moreover, deletion of p53 completely rescues the survival of aldehyde-stressed and mutated haematopoietic 
stem cells, but does not change the pattern or the intensity of genome instability within individual stem cells. These 
findings characterize the mutation of the stem-cell genome by an alcohol-derived and endogenous source of DNA damage. 
Furthermore, we identify how the choice of DNA-repair pathway and a stringent p53 response limit the transmission of 


aldehyde-induced mutations in stem cells. 


The consumption of alcohol contributes to global mortality and cancer 
development!. Most of the toxic effects of alcohol are probably caused 
by its oxidation product acetaldehyde, which is highly reactive towards 
DNA?. The enzyme aldehyde dehydrogenase 2 (ALDH2) prevents 
acetaldehyde accumulation by oxidizing it efficiently to acetate, but 
around 540 million people carry a polymorphism in ALDH2 that 
encodes a dominant-negative variant of the enzyme’. Alcohol con- 
sumption in these individuals induces an aversive reaction and predis- 
poses them to oesophageal cancer‘. Nevertheless, ALDH2 deficiency 
is surprisingly well tolerated in humans. This could be because of the 
additional tier of protection provided by FANCD2, a DNA-crosslink- 
repair protein. In fact, genetic inactivation of Aldh2 and Fancd2 in 
mice leads to cancer and a profound haematopoietic phenotype. 
In humans, deficiency in DNA-crosslink repair causes the inherited 
illness Fanconi anaemia, a devastating condition that leads to abnormal 
development, bone-marrow failure and cancer’. Acetaldehyde geno- 
toxicity is likely to contribute to this phenotype, as Japanese children 
who are afflicted with Fanconi anaemia and carry the ALDH2 poly- 
morphism display earlier-onset bone marrow failure®. Together, these 
data suggest that endogenous aldehydes are a ubiquitous source of DNA 
damage that impairs blood production. 

It is likely that some of this damage occurs in haematopoietic stem 
cells (HSCs), which are responsible for lifelong blood production. HSC 
attrition is a feature of ageing, and mutagenesis in the remaining HSCs 
promotes dysfunctional haematopoiesis and leukaemia. Moreover, both 
humans and mice that lack DNA repair factors are prone to HSC loss, 
and in some cases, bone marrow failure®'”. HSCs employ DNA repair 
and respond to damage in a distinct manner compared to later pro- 
genitors!!"!?, While these observations point to a fundamental role for 
DNA repair in HSCs, recent work has highlighted that the response to 
replication stress maintains HSC function and integrity'*. However, 
there is a key gap in our knowledge regarding the identity of the endog- 
enous factors that damage DNA and lead to replication stress. Here 
we show that alcohol-derived and endogenous aldehydes damage the 
genomes of haematopoietic cells, and we characterize the surveillance 


and repair mechanisms that counteract this. We also establish a method 
that allows us to determine the mutational landscape of individual 
HSCs, and in doing so, provide new insight into the p53 response in 
mutagenized stem cells. 


Ethanol stimulates homologous recombination repair 
Aldh2~'" Fancd2~'~ mice develop severe HSC attrition, causing spon- 
taneous bone marrow failure, which can also be induced by exposing 
these mice to ethanol®®. This genetic interaction suggests that in the 
absence of aldehyde catabolism (such as in Aldh2~'~ mice), DNA repair 
is engaged to maintain blood homeostasis. To test this theory, we set out 
to monitor DNA repair activity in vivo. The Fanconi anaemia pathway 
repairs DNA crosslinks by using a replication-coupled excision mecha- 
nism that is completed by homologous recombination!*'*. We therefore 
used a method to visualize sister-chromatid exchange (SCE) events in 
bone marrow cells of living mice; these represent recombination repair 
transactions coupled to replication (Fig. 1a). The number of SCE events 
is elevated 2.3-fold in Aldh2~'~ mice, indicating that recombination 
repair is stimulated in response to endogenous aldehydes (Fig. 1b, c). 
Moreover, a single exposure to alcohol causes a fourfold increase 
in SCE events in Aldh2~'~ mice (Fig. 1b, c, Extended Data Fig. 1a), 
suggesting that physiological acetaldehyde accumulation in blood cells 
is not sufficient to inactivate the homologous recombination repair 
factor BRCA2"°. Fancd2~'~ mice do not show a similar induction 
following exposure to ethanol; therefore, detoxification is the primary 
mechanism that prevents DNA damage by aldehydes and alcohol. 
Finally, the number of SCE events in Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice is indis- 
tinguishable from that in Aldh2~/~ mice, showing that homologous 
recombination repair occurs despite inactivation of FANCD2 (Fig. 1c, 
Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

The repair of aldehyde-induced DNA damage is therefore not 
limited to the Fanconi anaemia crosslink-repair pathway. As the 
recombination machinery is essential for mouse development, we used 
the isogenic chicken B-cell line DT40, which has been used to define 
the involvement of homologous recombination in crosslink repair’. 


1MRC Laboratory of Molecular Biology, Cambridge Biomedical Campus, Francis Crick Avenue, Cambridge CB2 OQH, UK. 2Wellcome Trust Sanger Institute, Hinxton, Cambridge CB10 1SA, UK. 
3Department of Medicine, University of Cambridge, Addenbrooke's Hospital, Hills Rd, Cambridge CB2 0QQ, UK. 
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Figure 1 | Ethanol induces potent homologous recombination in vivo. 
a, Treatment of mice with BrdU for differential labelling of sister 
chromatids of bone marrow cells in vivo. Some mice were also treated 
with ethanol, a precursor of acetaldehyde. IP, intraperitoneal injection; 
BM, bone marrow. b, Representative images of bone-marrow metaphase 
spreads (n, number of SCEs per metaphase). c, Number of SCEs in 


DT40 cells carrying disruptions of key homologous recombination 
genes show hypersensitivity to acetaldehyde (Fig. 1d, e), in a similar 
way to cells lacking the Fanconi anaemia gene FANCC. To test the rela- 
tionship between the Fanconi anaemia and homologous recombination 
pathways, we analysed the sensitivity of cells deficient in both FANCC 
and XRCC2. These cells showed the same sensitivity to cisplatin as the 
single knockout cells (Fig. 1f), but were much more sensitive to acetal- 
dehyde (Fig. 1g), indicating that homologous recombination repair 
confers additional acetaldehyde resistance beyond that provided by 
Fanconi anaemia crosslink repair. In summary, detoxification provides 
the dominant protection mechanism against endogenous aldehydes; 
however, when aldehydes damage DNA, cells use both DNA-crosslink 
and homologous recombination repair. 
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Figure 2 | Spontaneous and ethanol-induced genomic instability 

in Aldh2—/~ Fancd2~‘~ mice. a, Quantification of micronucleated 
normochromic erythrocytes (Mn-NCE, CD71~ PI*) by flow cytometry. 

b, Percentage of micronucleated normochromic erythrocytes (P calculated 
by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; n = 28, 
28, 25 and 37 mice, left to right). c, Percentage of abnormal metaphases 

in bone marrow cells (P calculated by one-sided Fisher’s exact test; data 
shown as mean and s.e.m.; three mice per genotype, 30 metaphases per 
mouse). d, A Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ metaphase, showing two translocations, 
see Extended Data Fig. 1f-i for the complete list of aberrations. e, Types of 
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the bone marrow of Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and control mice (triplicate 
experiments, 25 metaphases per mouse, n= 75; P calculated by two-sided 
Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.). NS, not significant. 
d-g, Clonogenic survival of DT40 DNA-repair mutants (triplicate 
experiments; data shown as mean and s.e.m.). 


FANCD2 prevents alcohol-induced genomic instability 

The active DNA recombination in bone marrow cells indicates that 
even in the absence of FANCD2, there is an alternative repair response 
to both endogenous and ethanol-derived aldehydes. However, our 
previous work has shown that Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice lose the ability 
to maintain blood production*®. To determine whether this is due to 
the accumulation of damaged DNA, we examined haematopoietic 
cells for evidence of broken chromosomes. One marker of genetic 
instability is the formation of micronuclei, which are formed from 
lagging or broken chromosomes. Micronuclei are easily quantified 
in normochromic erythrocytes (NCEs) in vivo, because they persist 
following enucleation (Fig. 2a, Extended Data Fig. 1c). There is a 
significant increase in the proportion of NCEs with micronuclei in 
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chromosomal aberrations (90 metaphases per genotype). f, Treatment 

of mice with ethanol to assess genomic instability with the micronucleus 
assay (g) or M-FISH karyotyping (h). g, Percentage of micronucleated 
reticulocytes (Mn-Ret, CD71* PI*) after ethanol treatment. P calculated 
by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; n = 29, 
15, 25, 15, 20, 10, 28 and 9 mice, left to right. h, Abnormal metaphases 

in bone marrow cells after ethanol treatment. P calculated by one-sided 
Fisher’s exact test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 3 mice per genotype, 
30 metaphases per mouse. 
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both Aldh2~'~ (2.9-fold) and Fancd2~'~ (1.9-fold) mice compared to 
wild-type controls, but the increase is much larger in Aldh2~'~ 
Fancd2~'~ mice (9.5-fold, Fig. 2b). These micronuclei could represent 
genomic instability during blood production. We therefore examined 
cells in metaphase obtained directly from the bone marrow of these 
mice with multiplex fluorescence in situ hybridization (M-FISH). More 
than 10% of Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~'~ bone-marrow cells carried chromo- 
somal aberrations, encompassing all classes of cytogenetic change 
(Fig. 2c-e). These aberrations are not clonal events, because each karyo- 
type was unique (Extended Data Fig. 1). 

Next, we investigated whether this chromosome damage was 
exacerbated by exposure to ethanol. As a control, we exposed wild- 
type or Fancd2~'~ mice to mitomycin C (Extended Data Fig. 14). 
The experimental scheme (outlined in Fig. 2f) shows how we deter- 
mined the prevalence of micronuclei in reticulocytes and aberrant 
metaphases following exposure to ethanol. A single dose of ethanol 
caused a marked increase in the proportion of reticulocytes containing 
micronuclei in Aldh2~'~ mice. Notably, this induction was comparable 
to that observed in wild-type mice following exposure to agents known 
to induce genome instability, such as ionizing irradiation or vincris- 
tine (Extended Data Fig. le). However, there was a stronger induc- 
tion of micronucleus formation in Aldh2~!~ Fancd2~'~ mice than in 
controls (Fig. 2g), which was accompanied by a striking increase in 
the number of abnormal metaphases, with almost 60% of metaphases 
having damaged chromosomes following ethanol exposure (Fig. 2h, 
Extended Data Fig. 1g-i). These mice rapidly lost the ability to pro- 
duce blood and died from bone-marrow failure (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
These results show that, despite activation of homologous recombi- 
nation, the Fanconi anaemia crosslink-repair pathway is essential for 
preventing chromosome breakage and loss of blood homeostasis in 
response to aldehydes. 


Ku70 contributes to repair of aldehyde-induced DSBs 
The presence of chromosome breaks and translocations suggests 
that aldehydes cause double-stranded breaks (DSBs), which could be 
processed by non-homologous end-joining (NHEJ) repair!”. Previous 
studies in cell lines and nematodes have indicated that, in the absence 
of the Fanconi anaemia pathway, engagement of DSBs by NHEJ leads 
to further genomic instability'*!°. Therefore, we investigated whether 
NHE) and Fanconi anaemia repair are redundant in resolving endo- 
genous DNA damage in HSCs, and whether there is a role for NHEJ in 
maintaining resistance to acetaldehyde. 

To do this, we crossed mice deficient in the known Fanconi 
anaemia repair gene Fanca with mice lacking the key NHE] factor 
Ku70 (encoded by Xrcc6, also known as Ku70). We failed to obtain 
Fanca~'~Ku70~'~ mice, indicating that there was a synthetic 
lethal interaction between Ku70-dependent NHEJ and Fanconi 
anaemia-crosslink repair (Supplementary Information Table 1). To 
bypass embryonic lethality, we generated blood-specific Fanca knock- 
out mice (Extended Data Fig. 3) and crossed them with Ku70*'~ mice 
to produce mice that had the double mutation in HSCs and the blood 
compartment (Fanca"-Ku70~'~ Vav1-iCre). These mice were viable, 
indicating that the embryonic lethality of Fanca~'~Ku70~‘~ is not 
due to failed blood production (Supplementary Information Table 1). 
However, blood counts show that Fancal-Ku70~'~ Vav1-iCre mice are 
anaemic (Fig. 3a) and have fewer HSCs compared to congenic controls 
(Fig. 3b-e). Fanca!”"“Ku70-'~ Vav1-iCre mice also display genomic 
instability, with increased frequency of micronuclei-containing NCEs 
(Fig. 3f). Finally, we tested whether Ku70 was required to maintain 
resistance of short-term (ST)-HSCs to aldehydes by exposing bone 
marrow cells to acetaldehyde in vitro before injecting them into lethally 
irradiated recipients. Fanca”-Ku70~'~ Vav1-iCre ST-HSCs were much 
more sensitive to acetaldehyde than either of the single mutant ST-HSCs 
(Fig. 3g). These results indicate that in the mouse haematopoietic 
system, in the absence of Fanconi anaemia repair, NHEJ is required 
to provide resistance to endogenous and acetaldehyde-induced DNA 
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Figure 3 | NHEJ cooperates with the Fanconi anaemia pathway to 
maintain HSC integrity, genomic stability and cellular resistance to 
aldehydes. a, Blood parameters of 8- to 12-week old mice (P calculated by 
two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; n = 8, 6, 7 
and 5 mice, left to right). b, Representative flow cytometry plot of 
haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells (HSPCs) of Fanca!""Ku70~'~ 
Vav1-iCre mice and control. LKS, Lin“ KittSca-1*. ¢, d, Quantification 

of HSPCs (Lin Kit*Sca-1+) and HSCs (Lin” Kit*Sca-1+CD48~ CD150*) 
by flow cytometry (P calculated by two-tailed Student's t-test; data shown 
as mean and s.e.m.; 7 as in a). e, Counts of colony-forming unit-spleen 
(CFU-S) colonies from the bone marrow of Fanca!"”"Ku70~'~ Vav1-iCre 
and control mice. Each point represents the number of CFU-S)) ina single 
recipient (P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as 
mean and s.e.m.; 1 =20 mice). f, Frequency of Mn-NCE (P calculated by 
two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 1 as in a). 
g, Survival of CFU-S,, after treatment with 4mM acetaldehyde for 4h, 
relative to untreated samples (P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney 
test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; m = 10 mice). 


damage. This result contrasts with the reported negative impact of 
active NHEJ on the viability of Fanconi anaemia-deficient chicken 
DT40 cells and worms'*". 


Aldehyde-damaged HSCs are functionally compromised 
Our results so far indicate that endogenous aldehydes give rise to 
DSBs in the absence of Fanconi anaemia repair, which are engaged by 
homologous recombination and NHE}J, but ultimately rearrange chro- 
mosomes in bone marrow cells. A key question is whether endogenous 
DNA damage and subsequent mutations accumulate in the HSC 
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Figure 4 | Single HSC transplantation reveals that Aldh2~/~ Fancd2~/— 
HSCs are functionally compromised. a, Transplantation of single HSCs 
for the generation of HSC clones in vivo. The HSC progeny (CD45.2*) 
were recovered after four months and analysed by whole-genome 
sequencing, alongside a germline reference. b, Percentage and number of 
irradiated recipients that were positive for reconstitution by one or five 
transplanted HSCs (P calculated by two-sided Fisher's exact test). 


compartment. This is a critical question because there is evidence 
that HSCs differ in their DNA repair capacity and response compared 
to later progenitors''. Two obstacles had to be overcome in order 
to establish whether endogenous aldehydes mutate the genomes of 
these vital cells. First, the stochastic nature of DNA damage makes it 
unlikely that the same mutation will occur in multiple cells. Second, 
the scarcity of HSCs, especially in the case of Aldh2~!~ Fancd2~'~ 
mice, precludes the use of most conventional techniques to assess 
DNA damage. We also wanted to ascertain whether mutations arise 
in functional stem cells, and therefore avoided whole-genome ampli- 
fication or short-term in vitro expansion of cells isolated by flow 
cytometry. Instead, we decided to define HSCs functionally and 
exploit the ability of a single HSC to reconstitute long-term blood 
production following transplantation into a lethally irradiated 
mouse”. 

Our approach combines transplantation of single HSCs with 
whole-genome sequencing to obtain the mutational landscape of 
stem cells, while also allowing us to assess the functional capacity of 
mutant HSCs (Fig. 4a). We carried out transplants with one or five 
Aldh2~'" Fancd2~'~ HSCs (Fig. 4b). These stem cells rarely engrafted 
(with a frequency of 4.8%), contributed less to haematopoiesis and were 
myeloid-biased compared to controls (Fig. 4b-e). These results indicate 
that Aldh2~'" Fancd2~'~ HSCs are severely functionally compromised 
and share features with aged HSCs”). 


Mutational landscape of aldehyde-damaged stem cells 

Our ultimate goal was to obtain clonal blood, which provided us with 
a physiological method to amplify stem-cell genomes. As outlined 
(Fig. 4a), four months after transplantation, we isolated the CD45.2+ 
HSC progeny and performed whole-genome sequencing at 20x 
coverage; tail DNA from the donor mouse served as the germline 
reference. This allowed us to detect heterozygous somatic changes, 
which are absent in the matched germline reference and represent 
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mutations in the HSC. Genomes of Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ HSCs were 
mutated with increased prevalence of indels, rearrangements and trans- 
locations (Fig. 5a, Extended Data Fig. 4). 

Although the number of single-base substitutions was significantly 
higher in Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~'~ genomes (Fig. 5b), the total numbers were 
low and no changes were detected in the type of substitutions (Fig. 5c). 
We also found no difference in the frequency or pattern of point muta- 
tions in bone marrow cells of Aldh2~'" Fancd2~'~ mice using the Select- 
cll Big Blue in vivo reporter assay (Extended Data Fig. 5). 

A limitation of our approach is that cells with the capacity to engraft 
may represent the least mutated HSCs. Nevertheless, we observed sig- 
nificant increases in the frequency of deletions, which were more preva- 
lent (Fig. 5d, e) and larger (Fig. 5f) in Aldh2~/~ Fancd2'~ genomes. 
The mean variant allele frequency (VAF) for all filtered indels was 
0.47, establishing that these changes are of clonal origin. By exami- 
ning the flanking regions, we found that microhomology-mediated 
deletions are the main contributors to the mutations observed in 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ HSCs, indicative of end-joining repair of DSBs”™* 
(Fig. 5g, h). Additionally, the increase in the size of the deletions (Fig. 5f) 
suggests a role for alternative end-joining in the repair of some of these 
breaks, as alternative end-joining is characterized by increased resec- 
tion in comparison to classical NHEJ"*. Next, we analysed the loca- 
tion of indels across the genome, as recent work has suggested a role 
for the Fanconi anaemia pathway in preventing genomic instability 
at transcription-replication collisions**”°. However, we found no evi- 
dence of microhomology-mediated deletions being enriched at coding 
regions or transcribed genes (Fig. 5i, j), suggesting that DSB formation 
in Aldh2~' Fancd2~'~ HSCsis stochastic. 

The most striking change in Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ HSCs was the 
presence of rearrangements that were not detected in most controls. 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ stem cells contained on average two rearrange- 
ments per genome; in contrast, we observed only two large deletions 
among all ten control HSC genomes (Fig. 5k-1). In summary, these data 
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Figure 5 | Endogenous aldehydes mutate the HSC genome. a, Circos 
plots showing mutations in three HSCs. All HSCs are shown in Extended 
Data Fig. 4. b, d, e, g, h, k, Mutations of different classes per genome 

(P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean 

and s.e.m.; n= 3, 3, 4 and 5 HSC genomes, left to right). b, Number of 
substitutions. c, Point mutation classes in HSC genotypes. d, Number of 
insertions per genome. e, Number of deletions per genome. f, Distribution 
of the size of deletions (x7 test, n shows number of deletions). g, Number 


provide the first whole-genome sequences obtained from single stem 
cells propagated in vivo. These stem cell genomes show that endoge- 
nous aldehydes induce a tapestry of inter-chromosomal changes that 
are mediated by mutagenic end-joining of DNA DSBs. 


A p53 response removes aldehyde-damaged HSCs 

Strikingly, most Aldh2~'~Fancd2~'~ HSCs failed to engraft (Fig. 4b). It 
is possible that HSCs that carry heavy DNA-damage burdens are elimi- 
nated, and selection pressure favours the survival of less damaged stem 
cells. It was therefore important to determine the mechanism of HSC 
loss in Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice, and if attenuated, it would be impor- 
tant to determine the mutagenic consequences. The p53 protein regu- 
lates the cellular response to DNA damage and, when activated, induces 
restorative processes or apoptosis. We found that Aldh2~/~Fancd2~'— 
haematopoietic stem and progenitor cells (HSPCs) accumulated p53 
and cleaved caspase-3, indicating that endogenous-aldehyde stress 
activates the p53 response (Extended Data Fig. 6a—c). Furthermore, we 
found that genetic ablation of p53 partially suppressed the acetaldehyde 
hypersensitivity of Fancd2-deficient splenic B cells and granulocyte/ 
macrophage colony forming units (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e). 

We therefore generated Aldh2~!~ Fancd2~'" Trp53-'~ triple-knock- 
out mice. The severe HSC depletion of Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice was 
completely rescued in the triple knockouts (Fig. 6a, b). In addition, 
the triple-knockout stem cells were functional, as the mice showed 
a complete rescue in the frequency of ST-HSCs upon bone-marrow 
transplantation (Extended Data Fig. 6f). Moreover, p53 deficiency fully 
restored the blood cytopenias of untreated Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice 
and made these mice more resistant to alcohol exposure (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). Notably, Trp53 deletion did not rescue the embryonic 
lethality of Aldh2~'" Fancd2~/~ embryos (in Aldh2~/~ mothers), sug- 
gesting that a different checkpoint might mediate developmental failure 
(Supplementary Information Table 2). 


of repeat-mediated deletions per genome. h, Number of microhomology 
(MH)-mediated deletions per genome. i, j, Indels in Aldh2~/~ Fancd2~/~ 
HSCs are randomly distributed: within or outside genes (i) (P calculated 
by hypergeometric distribution, n is number of indels), or between 
expressed or silenced genes (j) (P calculated by binomial distribution, 

n is number of indels). Numbers above columns, P values. k, Number 

of rearrangements per genome. 1, Large copy-number losses in 

Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and Aldh2~'~ HSCs at the indicated locations. 


We reasoned that the rescue of haematopoiesis in Aldh2~/~ 
Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ mice must be occurring at the cost of genome 
integrity. Although the level of micronucleated NCEs in the blood 
of Aldh2-'~Fancd2~'~ Trp53~/~ mice appeared similar to that of 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice (Extended Data Fig. 8a), we noticed a 
significant (P = 0.0034) increase in chromosome rearrangements 
in Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ mice, as seen by M-FISH anal- 
ysis of total bone marrow cells (Fig. 6c, Extended Data Fig. 8). 
However, neither of these analyses tell us whether genome stability 
is similarly compromised in Aldh2~'~ Fancd2-'~ Trp53~/~ HSCs. 
We therefore performed transplantation of single HSCs com- 
bined with whole-genome sequencing, as described earlier, and 
observed that p53 deficiency partially rescued the engraftment 
defect of Aldh2~'"Fancd2~'~ HSCs (Fig. 6d). Surprisingly, the 
genomes of Aldh2~!~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53"/~ stem cells did not carry a 
greater mutation burden compared to those of Aldh2~'~ Fancd2-'~ 
HSCs (Fig. 6e, f). Indel and rearrangement calls were validated 
by targeted deep sequencing and PCR, respectively (Extended 
Data Figs 9, 10 and Methods). One plausible explanation for the 
lack of increased mutagenesis in Aldh2~'~ Fancd2-'~ Trp53-'~ 
HSCs is the possibility that the very small number of HSCs in 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice might have undergone more replicative 
cycles, thereby accruing a larger number of mutations. To address 
this, we quantified the frequency of ‘clock’ mutations (C to T at 
CpG sites), but this analysis showed no significant difference 
between Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ 
HSCs (Fig. 6f). These results indicate that aldehyde-induced DNA 
damage induces p53 leading to HSC attrition, which is inconsistent 
with p53 being a negative regulator of Fanconi anaemia repair, as 
recently reported*’. However, while Trp53 deletion completely res- 
cues HSC depletion, this does not occur at the expense of genome 
stability in blood stem cells. 
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Figure 6 | A p53 response depletes aldehyde-damaged HSCs. 

a, Representative flow cytometry plot of HSPCs (LKS). b, Quantification of 
HSCs as determined by flow cytometry (P calculated by two-sided Mann- 
Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; n= 9, 8, 6, 6, 6, 3, 4, 5 and 

7 mice, left to right). c, Frequency of abnormal metaphases in bone marrow 
cells (P calculated by two-sided Fisher’s exact test; data shown as mean and 
s.e.m.; 3 mice per genotype, 30 metaphases per mouse). See Extended Data 
Fig. 8b-d for a complete list of rearrangements. d, Proportion and number of 
irradiated recipients that were positive for reconstitution by transplantation 
of single HSCs (P calculated by two-sided Fisher's exact test). e, Mutations 
in two Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ HSCs. f, Number of microhomology- 
mediated deletions, rearrangements, substitutions and clock substitutions 
per genome (P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as 
mean and s.e.m.; n = 3, 3, 3, 3, 4, 3, 5 and 4 HSC genomes, left to right). 


Discussion 

These results outline the mechanisms by which the mouse haemato- 
poietic system and, more specifically, blood stem cells respond to an 
endogenous and alcohol-derived source of DNA damage. Primary 
protection against acetaldehyde is provided by ALDH2-mediated 
detoxification and, when this is lost or saturated, acetaldehyde damages 
DNA. The Fanconi anaemia pathway is the principal mechanism to 
counteract this damage, but NHEJ and homologous recombination 
can also deal with these lesions. These results therefore illustrate 
that coordinated pathway choice is critical for maintaining genome 
stability upon aldehyde exposure. The Fanconi anaemia pathway 
prevents aldehyde lesions from degenerating into DSBs, the illegiti- 
mate repair of which leads to a characteristic pattern of mutagenesis 
in HSCs (Extended Data Fig. 11). Aldehydes are capable of forming a 
diverse range of DNA lesions—from base adducts to DNA-DNA or 
DNA-protein crosslinks. The known molecular function of the Fanconi 
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anaemia pathway suggests that the most physiologically toxic lesion 
caused by aldehydes may be a DNA interstrand crosslink. However, 
if it is indeed an interstrand crosslink, then the factors involved in the 
translesion synthesis or homologous recombination processes are dis- 
tinct from the previously described mechanism of interstrand-crosslink 
repair®!+158 Tt will be important to resolve the nature of the lesion and 
the precise mechanics of its repair. 

HSCs mutated by aldehydes are functionally compromised and 
display myeloid bias. The p53 response is critical in driving the loss in 
number and function of HSCs. Although Trp53 deletion rescues HSC 
defects, this, paradoxically, does not result in further genomic instability 
at the single HSC level. It is important to emphasize, however, that the 
pool of HSCs is larger, and therefore there is still an overall increase in 
mutation. Nevertheless, our work implies that the relationship between 
p53, DNA repair and genome stability is more complex in stem cells 
than previously appreciated. The central role for ALDH2 in removing 
genotoxic aldehydes has implications for the more than 540 million 
people who are deficient in ALDH2 activity. Alcohol exposure in such 
individuals may cause DNA DSBs and chromosome rearrangements’. 
This large population may also be susceptible to alcohol-induced 
age-related blood disorders. More generally, this research provides a 
simple plausible explanation for the established epidemiological link 
between alcohol consumption and enhanced cancer risk*”’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Mice. Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~/~ mice were generated on a C57BL/6 x 129S4S6/Sv F, 
background. To this end, the previously reported Fancd2 allele (Fancd2""""; MGI 
ID: 2673422, a gift from M. Grompe) was back-crossed onto the C57BL/6Jola 
background for 10 generations and crossed with Aldh2*’~ (C57BL/6N) mice to 
generate Aldh2*!~ Fancd2*!~ mice on a pure C57BL/6 background. Likewise, 
the previously reported Aldh2 allele (Aldh2'm!a2UCOMM) Wisi, MIGT ID: 4431566, 
EUCOMM%) was backcrossed from C57BL/6N onto 129S6/Sv for five genera- 
tions and crossed with Fancd2*!~ mice to generate Aldh2*!~ Fancd2*'~ mice 
on a 129S4S86/Sv background. Finally, Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and control mice 
were generated as F, hybrids from crosses between Aldh2*!~ Fancd2+'~ females 
(129S486/Sv) and Aldh2*'” Fancd2*'~ males (C57BL/6). 

To generate Fanca'"Ku70~'~ mice on a pure C57BL/6 background, 
Fanca*~ mice (Fanca'™4(2UCOMM)Wssi; MGI TD: 4434431, C57BL/6N, EUCOMM?) 
were crossed with Ku70*'~ mice (Xrec6""!!"", MGI ID: 2179954°°), and the 
Fancat'~ Ku70*'~ progeny were then intercrossed to generate all possible 
genotypes. Pups from these crosses were genotyped at between two and three 
weeks old. For the generation of Fanca!”°Ku70~'~ Vav1-iCre* tissue-specific 
double mutants (also on a pure C57BL/6 background), Fanca*!~ mice were 
first crossed with FLP deletor mice*! to produce the Fanca floxed allele (Fanca! 
or Fanca’™!(EUCOMM) Wisi) Recombination of the Frt sites was verified by 
PCR (using the primers FL033, GCCTTTGCTGCTCTAATTCCATGT; 
FL040, TCAGCTCACTGAGACGCAACCTTTT ACACT; and En2A, 
GCTTCACTGAGTCTCTGGCATCTC), and reconstitution of FANCA expression 
was verified by western blotting spleen extracts of Fanca™!" mice (Extended Data 
Fig. 3). Fanca*' mice were then crossed with Ku70*'~ mice to eventually produce 
Fancal""Ku70*'~ mice. Finally, these mice were crossed with Fancat!~ Ku70*'~ Vav1- 
iCre to generate Fanca”~ Ku70~'~ Vav1-iCre and control mice. The Vav1-iCre allele 
directs the expression of the iCre recombinase to HSCs and haematopoietic tissues”, 
and in this case yields the Fanca-null allele (Fanca® or Fanca’"!4EUCOMM) Wssiy_ 
Fanca~!* mice phenocopy the Fanca~/~ mice reported previously, as judged by 
FANCA expression, sterility and sensitivity to mitomycin C (Fig. 3, Extended Data 
Fig. 3). 

Similarly to Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ F, mice, Aldh2~'~Fancd2~'~ Trp53/~ mice 
were also generated in a C57BL/6 x 129S4S6/Sv F; background. In brief, the Trp53 
allele reported previously** was backcrossed onto 129S6/Sv or C57BL/6) for six 
generations. Trp53*/~ mice were then intercrossed with Aldh2~!~ Fancd2*'~ mice 
to establish parental (Fo) strains on both genetic backgrounds, which were finally 
crossed to obtain Aldh2~/~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~/~ and control F; mice. 

For single HSC transplantation experiments, we used CD45.1 homozygous 
mice on a C57BL/6] x 129S6/Sv F; background as recipients. CD45.1 (or Ptprc*) 
had been serially backcrossed from B6.SJL onto 129S6/Sv for six generations, 
with selection at each generation by serotyping with anti-CD45.1 (A20, FITC, 
BioLegend) and anti-CD45.2 antibodies (104, PE-Cy7, BioLegend). 

For the in vivo point-mutation assay, mice carrying BigBlue \LIZ shuttle 
vector repeats (Stratagene) were crossed with Aldh2~'~ Fancd2*'~ mice ona 
C57BL/6 x 12984S6/Sv hybrid background. The resulting mice were intercrossed 
to obtain Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~/~ BigBlue \LIZ and control mice. 

For the analysis of Mendelian segregation of alleles, sample size was determined 
by power analysis using http://biomath.info/power/chsq1gp.htm. Sufficient mice 
to detect a 50% reduction in expected frequency were used, using power of 0.8 
and alpha 0.05. No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size in 
the other animal experiments. No randomization was employed. The investigators 
were blinded to the genotypes of mice throughout the study and data were acquired 
by relying purely on identification numbers. 

All animals were maintained in specific pathogen-free conditions. In individual 

experiments all mice were matched for gender and age (8-12 weeks). All animal 
experiments undertaken in this study were done so with the approval of the UK 
Home Office. 
Ethanol treatment. For acute ethanol exposure, Aldh2~' ~Fancd2~'~ mice and 
appropriate controls were injected intraperitoneally with ethanol. The total dose 
of 5.8 gkg ! was split into two injections separated by 4h. Ethanol (96%, Sigma) 
was diluted to 28% v/v in saline, and administered twice at 13 ml kg~'. Mice were 
exsanguinated 48 h after the second injection and peripheral blood was analysed 
with the micronucleus assay. Alternatively, mice were injected with colchicine for 
the preparation of metaphase spreads for M-FISH. For SCE analysis, mice were 
injected with colchicine 12h after the second ethanol injection. 

For chronic ethanol treatment of Aldh2~'~ Fancd2-!~ Trp53-'~ and control mice, 
ethanol was administered in drinking water for ten days as reported previously®. 
For the first five days, the drinking water supply was replaced by a solution of 
10:15:75 blackcurrant Ribena:ethanol:water, followed by a 10:20:80 solution for 
the last five days. A 50,11 blood sample was taken from tail veins before alcohol 
exposure, and by cardiac puncture at the end of the experiment, to measure full 


blood counts. Femurs were dissected for histological analysis and to determine 
bone marrow cellularity. 

Preparation of mouse bone marrow for metaphase spreads. Treated or untreated 
young mice (8-12 weeks of age) were injected intraperitoneally with 100 1l of 
colchicine (0.5% w/v in water, Sigma). After 30 min the mice were culled by cervical 
dislocation, femurs were harvested and placed in ice-cold PBS. Bone marrow cells 
were flushed with 10 ml of pre-warmed hypotonic solution (75 mM KCl, 37°C) 
through a 70-1m cell strainer and incubated for 15 min in a water bath at 37°C. 
After the incubation, 1 ml of fixative (3:1 methanol:acetic acid) was added dropwise 
to the hypotonic buffer, and mixed by gentle inversion of the tube. The tubes were 
spun down for 10 min at 250g and the supernatant was aspirated, leaving 50\1l and 
the cell pellet in the tube. The cells were resuspended by flicking the base of the tube 
very gently, 3 ml of fixative were added dropwise and the volume was made up to 
10 ml by pipetting fixative down the side of the tube. The cells were incubated at 
room temperature for 30 min and stored at —20°C until further use. 

SCE assay for mouse bone marrow. The staining of metaphase spreads for the 
quantification of SCEs was adapted from published protocols**°. A 50mg BrdU 
slow-release pellet (Innovative Research of America) was surgically implanted 
subcutaneously into 8-to-12-week-old mice. Unchallenged mice were injected with 
colchicine 24h later and metaphases were prepared after 30 min. Mice challenged 
with ethanol were injected intraperitoneally with ethanol 8h and 12h after implan- 
tation of the BrdU pellet. A total ethanol dose of 5.8 g kg”! was split between 
these two doses as described previously. Metaphases were prepared as outlined 
above. Cells were then dropped from a height of 30cm onto chilled, humidified 
slides. The slides were then dried for 1h at 62°C in a hybridization oven. Cells 
were washed in 2 SSC for 5 min at room temperature. Cells were stained for 
15 min at room temperature with 1 jg ml! Hoechst 33258 pentahydrate (H3569, 
Molecular Probes) in 2x SSC. The slides were then transferred to a Petri dish with 
2x SSC and exposed to UV irradiation for 30 min in a Stratalinker Crosslinker 
(Stratagene). The slides were then dehydrated by passing them through an ethanol 
series (70%, 96% and 100%) and placed in PBS for 5 min at room temperature. The 
DNA was denatured by exposure to 0.07 N NaOH for 2 min at room temperature. 
The slides were then washed three times in PBS for 5 min. The slides were then 
blocked in PBS, 1% BSA, 0.5% Tween-20 for 1h at room temperature and stained 
overnight with a FITC-conjugated mouse anti-BrdU antibody (Clone B44, BD 
Biosciences) diluted 1:1 in PBS, 3% BSA, 0.5% Tween-20 at room temperature. 
The slides were then washed three times with PBS, 1% BSA, 0.5% Tween-20 for 
5 min at room temperature and stained with goat anti-mouse Alexa Fluor-488 
secondary antibody (A-11001, Life Technologies) diluted 1:500 in PBS, 1% BSA, 
0.5% Tween-20 for 6h at room temperature. The slides were then washed three 
times in PBS, 1% BSA, 0.5% Tween-20 for 15 min and stained with Hoechst 33342 
trihydrochloride (H3570, Molecular Probes) diluted 1:2000 in PBS for 15 min at 
room temperature. The slides were then washed three times in PBS for 10 min 
on each occasion, washed once in water for 5 min, mounted with ProLong Gold 
Antifade Mountant (P36930, Molecular Probes) and coverslips were lowered 
onto the slides. Thirty metaphases were captured per sample using a Zeiss LSM 
780 confocal microscope (Zeiss). The number of sister-chromatid exchanges per 
metaphase was then counted blind. 

M-FISH karyotyping. For M-FISH, chromosome-specific DNA libraries were 
generated from flow-sorted chromosomes provided by the Flow Cytometry Core 
Facility of the Wellcome Trust Sanger Institute, using the GenomePlex Complete 
whole-genome amplification kit (Sigma-Aldrich). A mouse 21-colour painting 
probe was prepared following the pooling strategy*°. Five mouse-chromosome 
pools were each labelled with ATTO 425-, ATTO 488-, Cy3-, Cy5- and Texas 
Red-dUTPs (Jena Bioscience), respectively, using the GenomePlex WGA reamp- 
lification kit (Sigma-Aldrich) and a dNTP mixture as described previously*”. 
The labelled products were pooled and sonicated to achieve a size range of 
200-1,000 bp, optimal for use in chromosome painting. The sonicated DNA was 
ethanol-precipitated together with mouse Cot-1 DNA (Thermo Fisher Scientific), 
and resuspended in a hybridization buffer (50% formamide, 2 SSC, 10% dextran 
sulfate, 0.5 M phosphate buffer, 1x Denhardt’s solution, pH 7.4). Bone marrow 
cells suspended in fixative as described above (3:1 methanol:acetic acid) were 
dropped onto precleaned microscope slides, followed by fixation in acetone 
(Sigma-Aldrich) for 10 min and dehydration through an ethanol series (70%, 
90% and 100%). Metaphase spreads on slides were denatured by immersion in an 
alkaline denaturation solution (0.5 M NaOH, 1.0M NaC]) for 2 min, followed by 
rinsing in 1 M Tris-HCl (pH 7.4) solution for 3 min, 1 PBS for 3 min and dehy- 
dration through a 70%, 90% and 100% ethanol series. The M-FISH probes were 
denatured at 65°C for 10 min before being applied onto the denatured slides. The 
hybridization area was sealed with a 22 mm x 22 mm coverslip and rubber cement. 
Hybridization was carried out in a 37 °C incubator for approximately 44-48 h. The 
post-hybridization washes included a 5-min stringent wash in 0.5 SSC at 75°C, 
followed by a 5 min rinse in 2x SSC containing 0.05% Tween-20 (VWR) anda 
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2 min rinse in 1x PBS, both at room temperature. Finally, slides were mounted with 
SlowFade Gold mounting solution containing DAPI (Thermo Fisher Scientific). 
M-FISH images were visualized on a Zeiss AxioImager D1 fluorescent microscope 
equipped with narrow band-pass filters for DAPI, DEAC, FITC, Cy3, Texas Red 
and Cy5 fluorescence and an ORCA-EA CCD camera (Hamamatsu). M-FISH 
digital images were captured using the SmartCapture software (Digital Scientific 
UK), and processed using the SmartType Karyotyper software (Digital Scientific 
UK). Thirty metaphases for each sample were karyotyped by M-FISH. 

DT40 clonogenic survival. DT40 cells were grown in RPMI Medium 1640 
(Life Technologies, 61870), supplemented with 7% fetal bovine serum (FBS, Life 
Techonologies, 10270), 3% chicken serum (Life Technologies, 16110), 501M 
8-mercaptoethanol and penicillin/streptomycin, at 37°C in a 5% COy incubator. 
Sensitivity assays were performed as previously described®. In brief, 10° cells were 
incubated with drug-containing medium in a sealed FACS tube at 37°C for 2h 
(acetaldehyde) or 1h (mitomycin C or cisplatin). Dilutions were plated in 6-well 
plates containing semi-solid medium (4000 cP methyl cellulose (M0512 Sigma), 
DMEM/F-12 powder (Life Technologies, 32500-043), 7% FBS, 3% chicken serum, 
501M ($-mercaptoethanol and penicillin/streptomycin). Plates were incubated for 
7-10 days, after which time colonies were counted manually. Survival is plotted 
as a percentage relative to untreated cells. Each data point represents the mean of 
three independent experiments each carried out in quadruplicate. 

Sensitivity assays of primary mouse B cells. These assays were performed as 
described previously’. Lymphocytes purified from the spleen using Lympholyte 
M (Cederlane) were stimulated with lipopolysaccharide (L4391, Sigma) at a final 
concentration of 40,.g ml~!. Cells (4 x 10°) were then plated with acetaldehyde in 
one well of a 24-well plate. After seven days, viable cells were counted using trypan 
blue exclusion from 100 images on a Vi-Cell XR cell viability counter (Beckman 
Coulter). Each data point represents the mean of three independent experiments 
each carried out in quadruplicate. 

Survival assays of colony-forming units (CFU). Bone marrow cells were isolated 
using IMDM medium, and single cell suspensions were obtained by passing the 
bone marrow through a 70-|um cell strainer (Falcon). Nucleated cells were counted 
by diluting cells tenfold in a 3% solution of acetic acid with methylene blue (Stem 
Cell Technologies) using a Vi-Cell XR cell viability counter (Beckman Coulter). 
Cells were resuspended to make up 1.5 ml of IMDM containing 30 x 10° cells 
and 25011 of each suspension was mixed with 25011 of IMDM containing 
2x acetaldehyde to give final concentrations of 0, 1, 2, 4 and 8mM acetaldehyde. 
The cells were incubated at 37°C for 4h in sealed tubes, after which two tenfold 
serial dilutions were made. 40011 of cells were then added to 4ml of MethoCult 
M3534 (StemCell Technologies), and the total volume of each dilution was plated 
in two wells of a six-well plate each containing 10°, 10° and 10° cells, respectively. 
After seven days of culture at 37°C with 5% COs, the colonies were counted and the 
relative survival was plotted. Each data point represents the average of experimental 
duplicates carried out on three mice of each genotype. 

Flow cytometry. The micronucleus assay was performed essentially as described 
previously**. Treated or untreated mice (8-12 weeks of age) were bled and 62 1 
blood was mixed with 338 1] PBS supplemented with 1,000 U ml“! of heparin 
(Calbiochem). 3601] of blood suspension was then added to 3.6 ml of methanol 
at —80°C and stored at —80°C for at least 12h. 1 ml of fixed blood cells was then 
washed with 6 ml of bicarbonate buffer (0.9% NaCl, 5.3 mM NaHCOs). The cells 
were resuspended in 150 ul of bicarbonate buffer and 2011 of this suspension was 
used for subsequent staining. 72 1l of bicarbonate buffer, 1 jl of FITC-conjugated 
CD71 antibody (GenTex, clone R17217.1.4) and 71] RNase A (Sigma) were 
premixed and added to 2011 of each cell suspension. The cells were stained at 4°C 
for 45 min, followed by addition of 1 ml bicarbonate buffer and centrifugation. 
Finally, cell pellets were resuspended in 50011 bicarbonate buffer supplemented 
with 5,.g ml”! propidium iodide (Sigma). The samples were analysed immediately 
on an LSRII FACS analyser (BD) and the data analysed with FlowJo v10.0.7. 

For HSC quantification, bone marrow cells were isolated from tibiae and 
femurs with staining buffer (PBS supplemented with 2.5% FCS) and strained 
through 70-|1m meshes. Red cells were lysed by resuspending the cells in 10 ml 
red cell lysis buffer (MACS Miltenyi Biotec) for 10 min at room temperature. After 
centrifugation, the cell pellet was resuspended in staining buffer and nucleated 
cells were counted with 3% acetic acid (StemCell Technologies) on a Vi-Cell XR 
cell viability counter (Beckman Coulter). Bone marrow cells (10 x 10° cells) were 
resuspended in 200 il of staining buffer containing the following antibody solution: 
FITC-conjugated lineage cocktail with antibodies against CD4 (clone H129.19, 
BD Pharmingen), CD3e (clone 145-2C11, eBioscience), Ly-6G/Gr-1 (clone 
RB6-8C5, eBioscience), CD11b/Mac-1 (clone M1/70, BD Pharmingen), CD45R/ 
B220 (clone RA3-6B2, BD Pharmingen), Fce Rla (clone MAR-1, eBioscience), 
CD8a (clone 53-6.7, BD Pharmingen), CD11c (clone N418, eBioscience), TER-119 
(clone Ter119, BD Pharmingen) and CD41 (FITC, clone MWReg30, BD 
Pharmigen); c-Kit (PerCP-Cy5.5, clone 2B8, eBioscience), Sca-1 (PE-Cy7, clone 
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D7, eBioscience), CD150 (PE, clone TC15-12F12.2, BioLegend) and CD48 (biotin, 
clone HM48-1, BioLegend). The samples were incubated for 15 min at 4°C and 
washed with 2 ml buffer. The cell pellets were resuspended in 2001] staining buffer 
containing streptavidin-BV421 and incubated for another 15 min at 4°C. Finally, 
cells were washed, resuspended in 5001] staining buffer, data were acquired on a 
Fortessa FACS analyser (Becton Dickinson) and analysed with FlowJo v10.0.7. 
LKS cells were defined as lineage~ CD41~ Sca-1* Kit* and HSCs were defined as 
LKS CD48" CD150*. 

To assess engraftment of single HSCs into irradiated recipients, 50 1 of blood 
was obtained from the tail vein of recipient mice every two weeks. RBCs were 
lysed by the addition of 1 ml of ammonium chloride lysis buffer (155 mM NH,Cl, 
10mM KHCO;, 0.1 mM Na2EDTA, pH 7.2) and incubated for 10 min at room 
temperature. After centrifugation, the cell pellets were resuspended in 100 1l 
of staining buffer containing antibodies against: CD4 (FITC, clone H129.19, 
BD Pharmingen), CD8a (FITC, clone 53-6.7, BD Pharmingen), CD45R/B220 
(PerCP-Cy5.5, clone RA3-6B2, BioLegend), CD11b/Mac-1 (PE, clone M1/70, BD 
Pharmingen), Ly-6G/Gr-1 (PE, clone 1A8, BD Pharmingen), TER-119 (PE-Cy7, 
clone TER-119, BioLegend), CD45.1 (BV421, clone A20, BioLegend) and CD45.2 
(APC, clone 104, BioLegend). After incubation, cells were washed with 3 ml of 
staining buffer before being resuspended in 2501] of the same buffer. Samples 
were run on the Fortessa analyser (BD) with the HTS module and the multilineage 
chimaerism was calculated using FlowJo v10.0.7. TER-119 was used to exclude 
RBC debris and chimaerism was calculated for each of the WBC lineages (CD45 
total WBCs, B220* B cells, CD4*CD8* T cells and Gr-1* Mac-1* myeloid cells) 
as the proportion of cells derived from the single HSC (CD45.2*) over the total 
number of CD45* cells, which includes cells derived from the recipient or carrier 
cells (CD45.1*). 

For intracellular staining of p53 and cleaved caspase-3, total bone marrow 
cells were stained with the lineage-depletion kit (130-090-858, MACS Miltenyi 
Biotec) following the manufacturer’s instructions and passed through LS magnetic 
columns. Lineage-depleted cells were spun down for 5 min at 1,200r.p.m. and the 
pellets were resuspended in 20011 MACS buffer with the antibodies described 
above for HSC quantification. In parallel, 3 x 10° total bone marrow cells were 
stained with antibodies against committed lineages: CD45R/B220 (PE, clone 
RA3-6B2, BD Pharmingen) and IgM (FITC, clone II/41, BD Pharmingen) for 
B cell progenitors; TER-119 (FITC, clone TER-119, BD Pharmingen) and CD71 
(PE, clone C2, BD Pharmingen) for erythroid maturation; and CD11b/Mac-1 (PE, 
clone M1/70, BD Pharmingen) and Ly-6G/Gr-1 (FITC, clone 1A8, eBioscience) 
for monocyte/granulocyte progenitors. After antibody staining, cells were washed, 
then fixed and permeabilized with BD Cytofix/Cytoperm solution (554722, BD 
Pharmingen) following the manufacturer’s instructions. Finally, cells were stained 
with either anti-p53 (AlexaFluor647, clone 1C12, Cell Signalling) or anti-cleaved- 
caspase-3 (AlexaFluor647, clone D3E9, Cell Signalling) antibodies. 

Gating strategies are described in Supplementary Fig. 2. 

Blood counts. Total blood was collected in K3EDTA MiniCollect tubes (Greiner 
bio-one) and analysed on a VetABC analyser (Horiba). 

Western blot. The FANCA antibody (Cell Signalling, D1L2Z) was used at 1:1000 
in 5% w/v BSA, 1x TBS, 0.1% Tween-20 at 4°C with gentle shaking, overnight. 
The B-actin antibody (Abcam, 8227) was used at 1:3,000 in the same conditions. 
Swine anti-rabbit immunoglobulins HRP (Dako) was used as secondary antibody 
at 1:2,000 for 1h at room temperature. 

Histological analysis. Tissue samples were fixed in 10% neutral-buffered formalin 
for at least 24h. The femur samples were then decalcified and embedded in 
paraffin, and 41m sections were cut before staining with haematoxylin and eosin 
using standard methods. 

In vivo point mutation assay. The > select-cII (BigBlue) mutagenesis assay was 
performed following the manufacturer's instructions. This assay allows the detec- 
tion of point mutations in vivo and is based on the ability of coliphage \ to multiply 
either through the lytic or lysogeneic cycles in Escherichia coli. 

In brief, the RecoverEase DNA-isolation kit (Stratagene) was used to extract 
genomic DNA from the bone marrow of 8-to-12-week old Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and 
control mice that carry Big Blue \LIZ repeats. The shuttle vector that was recovered 
from mouse genomic DNA was packaged into phage with the Transpack packaging 
extract (Stratagene), which was then used to infect E. coliG1250 (Stratagene). 

To assess the frequency of mutations within the cII gene, infected E. coli were 
diluted in TB1 top agar, spread on ten 100-mm TB1-agar plates and incubated at 
24°C for 48h. The plaques were enumerated, picked and replated to confirm that 
they were lytic. This provided the number of mutated phage within the sample. 
To determine the total number of phage undergoing the lysogenic cycle and the 
mutation frequency, 10-and-50-fold dilutions of the stock of infected E. coliin TB1 
top agar were spread on two 100-mm TB1-agar plates and incubated at 37°C for 
24h. Incubation at 37°C switches all phage to the lytic cycle, and therefore allows 
the total number of replication-competent phage to be assessed. The mutation 
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frequency was then calculated as the number of clJ-mutated plaques (24°C)/total 
number of plaques (37°C). 

As a positive control for the in vivo  select-cII mutagenesis assay, mice were 

exposed to 150 mg kg~! N-ethyl-N-nitrosourea (ENU, Sigma) in a single intra- 
peritoneal injection on one occasion. Mice were allowed to recover and were 
euthanized 3 weeks later. 
CFU-S}2 assays. CFU-S;2 assays were performed as described previously”, except 
that CFU-S colonies were counted after 12 days. In brief, to assess the frequency of 
CFU-S in mutant mice, total bone marrow was flushed from the femora and tibiae 
of mutant mice and appropriate controls. Nucleated cells were enumerated using 
a solution of 3% acetic acid and methylene blue and injected intravenously into 
20 recipient mice that had been lethally irradiated. After 12 days the spleens were 
fixed in Bouin's solution (Sigma), and the number of colonies were counted and 
expressed relative to the number of total bone marrow cells injected. 

To assess the survival of CFU-S)2 after exposure to acetaldehyde, we treated 
total bone marrow cells with 4 mM acetaldehyde for 4h in vitro before injecting 
them into lethally irradiated recipient mice. After 12 days, the number of CFU-S 
were counted. Survival was expressed relative to the untreated control for each 
genotype. Each data point represents the mean CFU-S survival in ten recipient 
mice, expressed relative to untreated samples of the corresponding genotype. 
Single HSC transplants. The single-stem-cell transplants were performed as 
described previously***°. CD45.1 recipient mice (C57BL/6] x 12986/Sv F1, 
8-to-12-weeks old) were fed with water supplemented with the antibiotic enro- 
floxacin (Baytril, Bayer Corporation) for seven days before irradiation and for the 
duration of the experiment. The lethal radiation was delivered as a split dose of 
1,000 rad (500 rad each, 3h apart) using a !°’Cs GSR Clm source (GSR Gmbh). 

The lethally irradiated recipients were injected with single HSCs sorted from 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and control mice on a C57BL/6Jola x 129S4S6/Sv F1 back- 
ground (CD45.2, 8-to-12 weeks old). Bone marrow cells from these mice were 
extracted with IMDM medium (GIBCO), filtered through a 70-j1m strainer, spun 
down for 5 min at 1,200 r.p.m. and resuspended in 6ml IMDM medium at room 
temperature. These cells were then overlaid onto 6 ml Lympholyte M (Cederlane) in 
a 15-ml Falcon tube and spun down for 20 min at 1,400g at room temperature with 
the brake off. The interface containing the mononucleated cells was transferred into 
another 15-ml tube and topped up with ice-cold MACS buffer (PBS pH 7.2, 0.5% 
BSA, 2mM EDTA). After 5 min of centrifugation at 1,200 r.p.m., the cell pellets 
were resuspended in 32011 of MACS buffer, stained with the lineage-depletion 
kit (130-090-858, MACS Miltenyi Biotec) following the manufacturer's instruc- 
tions and passed through LS magnetic columns. Lineage-depleted cells were spun 
down for 5 min at 1,200 r.p.m. and the pellets were resuspended in 200 j1l MACS 
buffer with the antibodies described previously (see Flow cytometry), except that 
anti-CD48 was directly conjugated to BV421 (clone HM48-1, BioLegend). The 
cells were resuspended in 500 j1l of MACS buffer and run on a Synergy sorter 
(Sony Biotechnology Inc.). 

Single HSCs, defined as lineage” c-Kit*Sca-1+CD41~- CD48~ CD150*, were 

sorted into 100,11 StemSpan SFEM medium (StemCell Technologies) in each 
well of a round bottom, 96-well plate (Costar) using a Synergy cell sorter (Sony 
Biotechnology). The plates were spun down for 5 min at 180g and the presence 
of a single cell per well was confirmed visually. The full content of selected wells 
was loaded into insulin syringes (29G, 0.5-inch needle) containing 2 x 10° carrier 
cells in 300 jl Hank's balanced salt solution (StemCell technlogies). The contents 
of the syringe were used to dislodge the single HSC from the bottom of the well, 
avoiding the creation of bubbles. The entire volume (40011) was injected into the 
tail veins of irradiated recipients and chimaerism was measured every 2 weeks 
using flow cytometry. Recipients were considered reconstituted by the single stem 
cell if chimaerism for CD45.2* WBCs was > 0.1%. 
Whole-genome sequencing of mouse HSC clones. Single HSCs were allowed 
to expand in vivo for four months to guarantee that the transplanted cell was a 
stem cell. Recipient mice that were positive for reconstitution were euthanized 
four months after transplantation, and the blood, bone marrow, spleen and thymus 
were collected. All tissues were prepared for flow cytometry as described above and 
stained with CD45.1 (FITC, clone A20, BioLegend) and CD45.2 (APC, clone 104, 
BioLegend) antibodies. CD45.2* cells were sorted from each tissue on a Synergy 
cell sorter (Sony Biotechnology), spun down and frozen at —80°C. Genomic DNA 
was then extracted from the CD45.2* bone-marrow cells and from a tail biopsy 
that had been collected at 2 weeks of age from the same mouse that provided the 
single HSC. Genomic DNA was extracted with the Puregene Cell and Tissue kit 
(Qiagen) following the manufacturer's instructions. 

Whole-genome sequencing was performed as described previously". In brief, 
short-insert 500-bp genomic libraries were constructed according to Illumina 
library protocols and 100-base paired-end sequencing was performed on HiSeq 
2000 or HiSeq X genome analysers to an average of 20 coverage. Short-insert 
paired-end reads were aligned to the reference mouse genome (NCBIM38) using 


BWA-MEM (http://bio-bwa.sourceforge.net/). For each HSC clone, the matched 
tail sample was used as the reference. We sequenced two of the Aldh2-!~ Fancd2-!~ 
HSC clones to 40 x coverage, together with their matched germ-line references. We 
noted a big overlap between the variants found at 20x and 40x coverage (data not 
shown), showing that doubling the coverage did not actually uncover many more 
mutations. Any additional calls found when the coverage was increased to 40 x 
were predominantly subclonal, with a mean VAF of 0.22. Therefore, we concluded 
that 20x whole-genome sequencing provided sufficient coverage to allow us to 
uncover mutations present in the transplanted HSC. 

Substitutions, indels and structural changes were called with the CaVEMan, 
Pindel and BRASS algorithms, which are described in detail elsewhere*”. In 
addition to previously reported filtering"!, we asked that all variants were unique 
to each HSC clone and not found in unrelated HSC or tail samples, or in unrelated 
mouse strains. We did not apply a VAF filter for clonality because when we 
examined the VAF distribution of the final datasets, these were centered around 
0.5 (Extended Data Fig. 9). For the transcriptional analysis, previously reported 
HSC RNA-seq data was aligned with Bowtie2 (http://bowtie-bio.sourceforge.net/ 
bowtie2/index.shtml) against NCBIM38%, and the overlap between indels and 
transcribed genes was calculated in R. To calculate the fraction of the genome 
covered by genes, positions of genes were retrieved from Ensembl. Overlapping 
regions between two genes were taken into account and counted only once. 
Validation of indel and rearrangement calls. Indel calls of less than 50 bp 
were validated using multiplex PCR and targeted re-sequencing. We used 13 
multiplex-primer combinations to capture and simultaneously amplify 172 (50%) 
of the previously identified indels. Primers were designed using MPprimer® to 
capture regions of between 190 and 250 bp in size (sequences available upon 
request). The first of round multiplex-PCR amplifications was performed with 
tailed gene primers and was individually barcoded by a second round of PCR with 
pre-validated MiSeq-ready primers”, using a high fidelity polymerase (Q5 Hot 
Start HE, New England Biolabs). The PCR reaction conditions were as follows: 
Group 1, 100ng DNA input in 25,11 PCR reaction, 95°C for 2 min, six cycles of 
98°C for 20s, 65°C for 60s, 60°C for 60s, 55°C for 60s, 50°C for 60s and 70°C for 
60s, the reaction was then held at 4°C until addition of barcoded second-round 
primers, followed by 19 cycles of 98°C for 20s, 62°C for 15s and 72°C for 30s, 
then 72°C 60s; Group 2, 10ng DNA input in 5,11 PCR reaction, 95°C for 2 min, 
seven cycles of 95°C for 20s, 58°C for 17 min and 70°C for 60s, then held at 
4°C until addition of barcoded second-round primers, followed by 23 cycles of 
98°C for 20s, 62°C for 15s and 72°C for 30s, then 72°C 60s. Each sample was 
pooled, size selected by SPRI (0.8) and quantified before being stored at —20°C 
until sequencing. Two MiSeq runs (300-bp paired-end) were used for variant 
confirmation, and reads were mapped with BWA. We analysed positions where 
the coverage was higher than 100 x (159/172). With this approach, we were able 
to validate 91.2% of the original calls: 14/159 (8.8%) calls had VAF values <0.1 
and were deemed false positives. The normal distribution of VAFs around 0.5 is 
consistent with most indels being clonal in origin. 

For validation of rearrangements, we designed nested PCRs surrounding the 
breakpoints determined by the BRASS algorithm (primer sequences available 
upon request). PCR reactions were carried out in 20 1, using 10ng (HSC clones 
or tails) or 400 ng (donor bone marrow) of genomic DNA and GoTag G2 Hot 
Start Polymerase (M7401, Promega). The first round of PCR amplifications was 
performed at 95°C for 2 min, 35 cycles of 95°C for 30s, 55°C for 20s and 72°C 
for 30s, then 72°C for 5 min. The reactions were diluted to 1 in 50 and 1 ul of the 
diluted reaction was used as template for a second round of PCR with nested 
primers, to increase specificity and sensitivity, performed at 95°C for 2 min, 35 
cycles of 95°C for 30s, 60°C for 20s and 72°C for 30s, then 72°C for 5 min. The 
reactions were analysed on 2% agarose gels, bands of the expected sizes were 
excised and the identities of all products were confirmed by Sanger sequencing. 

Using this approach, we found that 16/27 (59%) of rearrangements could be 
detected in the bone marrow of donor mice at the time the HSCs were transplanted 
(Extended Data Fig. 10). Any rearrangements present before transplantation must 
be clonal (that is, would not have arisen after the transplant). The failure to amplify 
the remaining 11 rearrangements by PCR does not mean that these are sub-clonal 
(that is, post-transplant) events. PCR amplification will depend on how much the 
transplanted HSC was contributing to blood production in the donor animal at the 
time of the transplant, as well as the sensitivity of each PCR. Therefore, we inferred 
clonality for the remaining calls by looking at loss of copy number (in the case of 
deletions, see Fig. 51) and the number of reads involved in the rearrangement at 
the breakpoint for copy number-neutral changes. 

Statistical analysis. Sample number (7) indicates the number of independent 
biological samples in each experiment. Sample numbers and experimental repeats 
are indicated in figure legends or Methods. Normality of data distribution was 
tested using the D’Agostino-Pearson omnibus normality test and variance was 
estimated before deciding on a statistical test. Unless otherwise stated in the 
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figure legend, data are shown as the mean + s.e.m. and the two-sided nonpara- 
metric Mann-Whitney test was used to assess statistical significance. Analysis was 
performed using GraphPad Prism. 

Data availability. Whole-genome sequencing data have been deposited in the 
EMBL European Nucleotide Archive (ENA) under the accession code ERP009447. 
All other data are available upon reasonable request from the authors. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Ethanol-induced genomic instability. 

a, Left, representative images of bone marrow metaphase spreads from 
wild-type mice treated with mitomycin C (MMC); n shows the number 
of SCE events per metaphase. Right, comparison between number 

of SCEs in the bone marrow of wild-type and Aldh2-'~ mice treated with 
ethanol (5.8 g kg!) or MMC (1 mg kg’). Triplicate experiments, 

25 metaphases per mouse, n = 75; P calculated by two-sided Mann- 
Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m. Ethanol causes a strong 
homologous recombination response in Aldh2~'~ mice, comparable to 
that observed in wild-type mice exposed to MMC. b, Left, representative 
images of bone marrow metaphase spreads from wild-type and 

Fanca~'~ mice; n shows the number of SCE events per metaphase. Right, 
quantification of SCEs (duplicate experiments, 25 metaphases per mouse, 
n= 50; P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown 

as mean and s.e.m.). Mice deficient in cross-link repair (Fanca~'~, or 
Fancd2~'~ in Fig. 1a) show a small but significant increase in the number 
of spontaneous SCE events, indicating that a homologous recombination 
repair response occurs in the absence of the Fanconi anaemia pathway. 

c, Scheme depicting the formation of micronucleated erythrocytes. 
Micronuclei (Mn) generated by fragmentation or mis-segregation of 
chromosomes during erythrocyte maturation remain in the erythrocyte 
after extrusion of the main nucleus. These fragments can be detected by 
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a DNA stain (PI*). During maturation, red-cell progenitors lose CD71 
expression. Therefore, peripheral CD71* red cells represent immature, 
short-lived reticulocytes (Ret) and CD71~ cells represent mature, 
long-lived normochromic erythrocytes (NCEs). d, Proof-of-principle 
experiment showing the induction of micronucleated reticulocytes 48h 
after MMC treatment (1 mg kg~'). P calculated by two-sided Mann- 
Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 1 = 29, 8, 20 and 9 mice, 
left to right. e, Treatment of Aldh2~'~ mice with ethanol (5.8 g kg~') leads 
to potent micronucleus formation. This induction is comparable to that 
observed in wild-type mice that were treated with the aneugen vincristine 
(Ven, 0.2 mg kg~!, 48h) or clastogenic irradiation (IR, 400 rad, 48h)**. 
P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean 

and s.e.m.; n= 29, 15, 10, 11, 25 and 15 mice. f, List of chromosomal 
aberrations observed in the bone marrow of 8-to-12-week-old untreated 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and control mice. g, List of chromosomal aberrations 
observed in the bone marrow of 8-to-12-week-old Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ 
and control mice 48 h after ethanol treatment (5.8 g kg!, injected 
intraperitoneally, IP). In f and g, three mice and 30 metaphases per mouse 
were analysed per condition, and the numbers represent the fraction 

of abnormal metaphases per mouse. h, Bar chart classifying the type of 
aberrations for each genotype (90 metaphases per condition). i, Examples 
of different types of chromosomal aberrations. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | A single dose of ethanol precipitates staining of bone marrow sections 30 days after ethanol treatment (original 
bone-marrow failure in Aldh2~/~ Fancd2~‘~ mice. a, A single dose magnification, x 100). c, Full blood-count analysis for Aldh2-'- Fancd2~'— 
of ethanol (5.8 g kg”, injected intraperitoneally) leads to anaemia in and control mice, before injection and terminal bleeds after ethanol 
Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~'~ mice one to two months after treatment (P calculated treatment (P calculated by paired t-test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 
by Mantel-Cox test; n = number of mice). b, Haematoxylin and eosin n=number of mice, as in a). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Generation of a conditional Fanca allele. 

a, Mice carrying the previously reported Fanca~ allele (Fanca'”™!(2UCOMM) Wisi) 
were crossed with mice carrying the FLP recombinase, yielding the Fanca!" 
allele (Fancat™!(EUCOMM)Wist) This allele restores EANCA expression as 
shown by western blot (Fig. 3). Cre-mediated recombination of Fanca!" 
yields the Fanca“ allele (Fanca'™!4(EU0OMM)Wisi) which lacks exon 3 and 
leads to loss of FANCA protein (Fig. 3). b, Genotyping PCRs for the wild- 
type, Fanca~ and Fanca'"' alleles with primers FL033, FL040 and En2A; 
showing bands of the expected sizes. c, Western blot (single experiment) 
showing complete absence of FANCA protein in the spleens of Fanca~/~ 
and Fanca!"~ Vav1-iCre mice. For gel source data, see Supplementary 

Fig. 1. d, Determination of the number of exon 3 copies by quantitative 
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PCR. Wild-type, Fancat!4 and Fanca“! mice carry 2, 1 and 0 copies, 
respectively. Fanca! Vav1-iCre mice show tissue-specific deletion of 
exon 3 in white blood cells (WBCs) and bone marrow (n= 4 technical 
replicates; bars: mean, s.d.). e, Microscopic analysis of haematoxylin 
and eosin-stained sections of testes (original magnification, x50) from 
wild-type, Fanca~!~, Fancal! and Fanca“/4 males at 12 weeks, showing 
impaired spermatogenesis in testes of Fanca~'~ and Fanca“!+ mice 
(one experiment). f, Sensitivity assay of transformed mouse-embryonic 
fibroblasts (MEFs) derived from Fanca~!~, Fanca"!' and Fanca“/4 
embryos, showing hypersensitivity of both Fanca~!~ and Fanca/* cells 
to the cross-linking agent mitomycin C (n= number of experiments, each 
carried out in quadruplicate; bars: mean, s.e.m.). 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Endogenous aldehydes mutate the HSC genome. Circos plots showing the mutations observed in all sequenced HSC clones 
(wild type, n= 3; Aldh2-'~, n= 3; Fancd2~'~, n= 4; and Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~, n=5 HSC genomes). Substitutions, indels and rearrangements are plotted. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Detection of point mutations in mice with the 
BigBlue reporter system. a, Chromosome 4 of the BigBlue reporter mouse 
harbours a \-phage transgene that contains the mutational target. The 
phage DNA can be recovered from mouse tissues, packaged into phage and 
used to infect bacteria. Phage cIJ mutants can be detected by the ability of 
these phage to form plaques at 24°C. b, Quantification of the frequency 

of cI” -mutant phage recovered from the bone marrow of young 

Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and control mice carrying the BigBlue transgene. 
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(P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean 

and s.e.m.; n =7, 7, 6, 7 and 6 mice, left to right). c, Relative contribution 
of the indicated mutation classes to the point-mutation spectra of 

clI -mutant phage isolated from the bone marrow. The ENU-mutation 
spectrum is characterized by T to A transversions and T to C transitions. 
n is the number of sequenced cIJ~ mutant phage. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Aldehyde-induced stress elicits a p53 
response. a, Representative flow cytometry plots for the quantification of 
p53* LKS cells from 8-to-12-week-old Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ and control 
mice. Cells were collected from wild-type and Trp53~/~ mice 2h after 

10 Gy irradiation as positive and negative controls, respectively, for 

the assay. b, Quantification of the frequency of p53* cells in different 
bone-marrow populations. c, Quantification of the frequency of 
cleaved-caspase-3* cells in different bone marrow populations by flow 
cytometry. In b and ¢, irradiated wild-type and Trp53~/~ mice were used 
as controls. Owing to the low numbers of LKS CD48~ CD150* cells in 
Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~/~ mice, the number of p53* or cleaved-caspase-3+ HSCs 
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could not be determined (data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 1 = number 

of mice). d, e, Survival of B cells and myeloid progenitors (CFU-GM) 
following exposure to acetaldehyde in vitro. Cells were obtained from 
Fancd2~'~ Trp53~/~ and control mice. Each point represents the mean of 
three independent experiments, each carried out in quadruplicate; data 
shown as mean and s.e.m. f, Frequency of CFU-S), in the bone marrow 
of Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ and control mice. Each point represents 
the number of CFU-Sj, in the spleen of a single recipient (P calculated by 
two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; n = 10-15 
mice). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | p53 deficiency suppresses peripheral- 

blood cytopenias and ethanol-induced bone-marrow failure 

in Aldh2—/~ Fancd2~‘~ mice. a, Full blood count analysis of 

Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ and control mice (8-to-12 weeks old, on 

a C57BL/6 x 129S4S6/Sv F1 background). A significant increase in the 
number of white blood cells, red blood cells, platelets and haematocrit 
was observed in Aldh2~!~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ mice compared to 

Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ mice (P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; 
data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 1 = 17, 16, 21, 14, 18, 12, 18 and 12 mice, 


Aldh2 -/- Trp53-/- 


Fancd2 -/- Trp53-/- Aldh2 -/- Fancd2 -/- Trp53 -/- 


left to right). b, Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~'~, Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~!~ Trps3-!~ and 
control mice were treated with ethanol in their drinking water for 10 days 
as described previously®. Full blood-count analyses were carried out after 
10 days of ethanol treatment. c, Bone marrow cellularity after 10 days 

of ethanol treatment. In b, c, P calculated by two-sided Mann-Whitney 
test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; 1 =5, 6, 8, 6, 6, 4, 6 and 5 mice, left 
to right. d, Haematoxylin and eosin staining of bone-marrow sections 

10 days after ethanol treatment (original magnification, x 100). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Genomic instability in Aldh2—/— Fancd2~/— 
Trp53~/— mice. a, Quantification of micronucleated NCEs in the 

blood of Aldh2~!~ Fancd2'~ Trp53~/~ and control mice (P calculated 
by two-sided Mann-Whitney test; data shown as mean and s.e.m.; n= 8 
mice). b, List of chromosomal aberrations observed in the bone marrow 
of 8-to-12 week-old untreated Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~'~ and control 


mice. Three mice and 30 metaphases per mouse were analysed per 
genotype; the numbers represent the fraction of abnormal metaphases per 
mouse. c, Bar chart classifying the types of aberrations for each genotype 
(90 metaphases per condition). d, Examples of two metaphases from an 
Aldh2-'~ Fancd2~'~ Trp53~/~ mouse. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Validation of indels by targeted deep 
sequencing. a, Scheme depicting the generation of HSC clones by 
transplantation of single stem cells, subsequent whole-genome sequencing 
and validation of indel calls by amplicon deep sequencing. On the basis 
of the indel location from 20x whole-genome sequencing, we designed 
multiplex PCRs and deep sequenced the PCR products to higher 
coverage (100-100,000 x ) to confirm that the calls were not sequencing 
artefacts. In addition, we attempted to detect indels in DNA samples of 
bone-marrow cells from the mice that provided the transplanted HSCs. 
b, Coverage depth and VAF of the filtered set of indel calls from whole- 
genome sequencing (n = 342 indels; box plot shows the mean, box edges 
represent the first and third quartiles, whiskers extend over 10-90% of 
data). c, Coverage depth and VAF of the indel calls from deep sequencing 
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represent the first and third quartiles, whiskers extend over 10-90% of 
data). One hundred and fifty-nine locations had coverage greater than 

100 and were used for the analysis. We could validate the presence of 
91.2% of the initial calls; 14/159 (8.8%) calls had VAF <0.1 and were 
deemed false positives (indicated by grey shading). Note that the VAF 
distribution is centred tightly around 0.5, confirming the clonal nature of 
most indels. d, We used targeted deep sequencing to look for indel calls in 
bone-marrow samples from the mice that provided the transplanted HSCs. 
In most cases, the calls were below the detection limit of the assay (VAF 
<0.0001). However, we could detect indels from two Aldh2~'~ Fancd2~/~ 
HSCs, indicative of ‘clonal haematopoiesis’ in these mice (accounting for 
0.7 and 21.4% of blood production, respectively). Data shown as mean and 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Validation of rearrangements by PCR. gels (one experiment) showing presence of specific PCR amplification 
a, Scheme depicting the generation of HSC clones by transplantation of from DNA of HSC clones, absence in matched germline samples from 
single stem cells, subsequent whole-genome sequencing and validation the tail of the same mouse and, in some cases, detection in bone-marrow 
of rearrangement calls by PCR. We designed primers for nested PCRs tissue that predates the transplants. PCR amplification in these samples 
flanking the breakpoints calculated by the BRASS algorithm, and is dependent on the contribution of the transplanted HSC to blood 
the identity of the products was confirmed by Sanger sequencing. In production, and the sensitivity of each PCR. Gel source data is shown 
addition, we attempted to detect the rearrangements in DNA samples of in Supplementary Fig. 1. c, List summarizing the rearrangements found 
bone-marrow cells from the mice that provided the transplanted HSCs, in 28 HSC clones and the results from b. All 27 rearrangements could 
demonstrating that these changes did not arise during clonal expansion be detected by PCR and confirmed by Sanger sequencing. 16/27 (59%) 


and were present in the stem cell at the time of transplantation. b, Agarose —_ rearrangements could be detected before transplantation. 
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Extended Data Figure 11 | Mechanisms to maintain genetic integrity the activation of p53, leading to HSC loss. b, In the absence of a functional 
and suppress mutagenesis by endogenous aldehydes in HSCs. Fanconi anaemia pathway, aldehyde lesions degenerate into DNA DSBs 

a, Aldehyde catabolism and Fanconi anaemia (FA)-pathway-mediated that can be repaired through error-free recombination. However, this 
DNA repair constitute two distinct tiers of protection against aldehyde mechanism is not sufficient to fully compensate for Fanconi anaemia 
damage. Loss of this protection leads to the accumulation of DNA damage _ inactivation, leading to the engagement of both classical and alternative 
and mutagenesis. Passage of mutated genetic information is prevented by end-joining, and subsequent mutagenic repair. 
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The earliest galaxies are thought to have emerged during the first 
billion years of cosmic history, initiating the ionization of the neutral 
hydrogen that pervaded the Universe at this time. Studying this 
‘epoch of reionization’ involves looking for the spectral signatures 
of ancient galaxies that are, owing to the expansion of the Universe, 
now very distant from Earth and therefore exhibit large redshifts. 
However, finding these spectral fingerprints is challenging. One 
spectral characteristic of ancient and distant galaxies is strong 
hydrogen-emission lines (known as Lyman-ca lines), but the 
neutral intergalactic medium that was present early in the epoch 
of reionization scatters such Lyman-c photons. Another potential 
spectral identifier is the line at wavelength 157.4 micrometres of 
the singly ionized state of carbon (the [C 1] A= 157.74.m line), 
which signifies cooling gas and is expected to have been bright in 
the early Universe. However, so far Lyman-c-emitting galaxies from 
the epoch of reionization have demonstrated much fainter [C 11] 
luminosities than would be expected from local scaling relations', 
and searches for the [C 11] line in sources without Lyman-ca emission 
but with photometric redshifts greater than 6 (corresponding to the 
first billion years of the Universe) have been unsuccessful. Here we 
identify [C 1] A= 157.74,1m emission from two sources that we 
selected as high-redshift candidates on the basis of near-infrared 
photometry; we confirm that these sources are two galaxies at 
redshifts of z= 6.8540 + 0.0003 and z= 6.8076 + 0.0002. Notably, 
the luminosity of the [C 1] line from these galaxies is higher than 
that found previously in star-forming galaxies with redshifts greater 
than 6.5. The luminous and extended [C 11] lines reveal clear velocity 
gradients that, if interpreted as rotation, would indicate that these 
galaxies have similar dynamic properties to the turbulent yet 
rotation-dominated disks that have been observed in Ha-emitting 
galaxies two billion years later, at ‘cosmic noom. 

Using the Atacama Large Millimetre Array (ALMA) in Chile, we 
obtained spectroscopy at 241-245 GHz for two Lyman-break galaxies 
(LBGs)—COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247—at an estimated 
photometric redshift of just less than 7, corresponding to roughly 
800 million years after the Big Bang. These two sources are luminous 
in the rest-frame ultraviolet (UV; Luy is roughly 2 x L>—7 (this latter 
value being obtained from ref. 6)), but are representative of ‘normal’ 
star-forming galaxies at redshifts of around 7, with a UV-based star- 
formation rate (SFR) of (19-23)Ms5 yr! (L, luminosity; Ms, mass of 
the Sun). We selected these sources on the basis of the blue rest-frame 
optical colours measured in the 3.6-\1m and 4.5-{1m photometric bands 
by the Spitzer Space Telescope’; these rest-frame colours strongly con- 
strain the photometric redshift probability distribution to the range 
6.6 <z<6.9. The two sources are among the most extreme [O 111] + HB 


emitters known at redshifts of around 7 (refs 7, 8). We observed 
them using a 36-antennae ALMA configuration (angular resolution 
1.1” x 0.7”, equivalent to 5.8kpc x 3.7 kpc at z=6.8), with 24 minutes 
of source-integration time for each target. Using this spectral scan, we 
searched for [C 11] lines in the redshift range zjc 1] = 6.74-6.90. Our 
results are summarized in Extended Data Table 1. 

We detected a line at 241.97 + 0.01 GHz and at 243.42 + 0.01 GHz 
for COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively, in both 
one-dimensional spectra and spectral-line-averaged maps (Fig. 1; 
more than 5o significance). We thereby derived spectroscopic 
redshifts of zjc 1] = 6.8540 + 0.0003 and zc 1] = 6.8076 + 0.0002, 
respectively, in excellent agreement with the photometric redshift 
estimates of 6.76 + 0.07 and 6.66 + 0.14 for COS-3018555981 and 
COS-2987030247; we also derived line-widths of 232 +30km7! and 
124+ 18km , respectively. Although successful line searches have 
previously confirmed far-infrared lines in submillimetre-selected 
star-bursting galaxies at redshifts of more than 6 (refs 9, 10), and a few 
tantalizing ‘blind’ candidate [C 11] emitters (with no optical or near- 
infrared counterpart) have been detected with a significance of around 
Ao (ref. 11), this is the first time that normal star-forming galaxies in 
this early epoch—selected at optical or near-infrared wavelengths— 
have confidently been spectroscopically confirmed with ALMA. 

We furthermore obtained upper limits to the far-infrared 
dust-continuum emission from the ALMA data. We found infrared 
SFRs of less than (16-19)M. yr !—rates that are consistent with 
‘normal star-forming galaxies in the local Universe’’, and which rule 
out the presence of a dusty starburst in these sources. Figure 2 shows 
that, given the colour of the UV-continuum slopes of these sources 
(this slope, Guy, is roughly —1.2), a higher dust content (measured by 
the infrared excess, Ljy/Lyy) would be expected if the sources obeyed 
the Meurer dust law, which is observed to apply for local starburst 
galaxies!*. Scatter in the IRX—(yy relation could be due to the geometry 
of the dust, the age of the population of galaxies, or the shape of the 
attenuation curve. However, for blue galaxies (where (yy is less than 
around —0.5) that scatter below the Meurer relation—such as our 
selected galaxies—the most likely way to reproduce the low observed 
values of IRX is through a steeper attenuation curve, such as that 
derived for the Small Magellanic Cloud'* (consistent with our meas- 
urements to within 30), in combination with a potential increase in 
dust temperature at higher redshifts. 

In Fig. 2 we present the measured flux of the [C 1] lines as a function 
of the SFR, which is consistent with the SFR-Ljc1y relation for galaxies in 
the local Universe (ref. 15), and consistent with data for similarly bright 
galaxies observed at redshifts of about 5-6 (refs 16, 17). By contrast, 
[C 11] observations from the epoch of reionization so far have shown 
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Figure 1 | Spectroscopic line confirmations of the galaxies targeted in 
this study. ALMA line maps and spectra for two galaxies with photometric 
redshifts (Zphot) in the range 6.6 < Zphot < 6.9 (ref. 7). We detect a 8.20 

[C u] line at zc j= 6.8540 + 0.0003 in galaxy COS-3018555981 (a-c), 

and a roughly 5.10 [C 11] line at zjc 1] = 6.8076 + 0.0002 in galaxy 
COS-2987030247 (d-f). a, d, 20” x 20” images of the ALMA cube 

(before primary-beam correction), collapsed over 241.85-242.10 GHz for 
COS-3018555981 and 243.35-243.45 GHz for COS-2987030247 (with root- 
mean-squares of 0.1 mJy and 0.2 mJy, respectively). b, e, 5” x 5” images 


that these galaxies fall substantially below the local relation’>. This is 
probably because we chose our z > 6.5 targets differently to previous 
authors: we selected [O 111] + H6 emitters as opposed to Lyman- 
a-emitting galaxies. 

Our sources have slightly higher SFRs and redder UV slopes 
(at roughly —1.2) than previously studied galaxies from this epoch, 
which could indicate that our galaxies are more evolved and more 
metal rich. Sources with extremely low oxygen abundance in the local 
Universe are typically found to be [C m1] deficient!*'® owing to their 
hard radiation field, and therefore metallicity could be an impor- 
tant discriminator between [C 1m]-bright and [C m]-faint sources)’, 
Moreover, in local galaxies the SFR surface density (2’spr) drives a 
continuous trend of deepening [C 11] deficit as a function of increas- 
ing ser (refs 18, 20), indicating that local processes such as the 
radiation-field intensity are important in driving [C 11] luminosity. If 
[C 11]-faint sources at z > 6, currently unresolved in [C 11] lines, have 
higher star-formation surface brightness than our galaxies, this could 
also explain the different SFR/Ljc 1 ratios. 

Furthermore, our sources have high-equivalent-width optical 
emission lines, which could suggest an ongoing starburst and poten- 
tially a higher fraction of [C 11] emission emerging from H 1 regions. 
Starbursts and H 11 galaxies in the local Universe have slightly 
elevated [C 11] luminosities for a given SER", and therefore we could 
specifically be targeting the brightest [C 11] galaxies of the overall 
z 7 galaxy population. Finally, while we do not have spectroscopy 
covering the Lyman-a line for COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, 
our sources could be weaker Lyman-c emitters than are typically seen in 
spectroscopically confirmed sources at this redshift. Lyman-a emission 
is suggested to be inversely correlated with neutral gas column density”! 
and can therefore affect the visibility of [C 11], which emerges both in 
the diffuse neutral and in the warm ionized medium of a galaxy. 

We also determined [C 11] half-light radii (deconvolved from the 
beam size) of 2.6 +0.8kpc and 3.1 + 1.0 kpc for COS-3018555981 and 
COS-2987030247—nearly twice the half-light radius of the UV in the 
brightest LBGs at this redshift?”. We used the spatial extent of the [C 11] 
detection to investigate the velocity structure of these sources, which 
reveals a projected velocity difference over the galaxy of 111-+28kms7! 
and 54+20km s~! for COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respec- 
tively (Fig. 3), similar to the velocity gradients observed recently in two 
galaxies at redshifts of around 5-6 (refs 23, 24). Given the low angular 


Frequency (GHz) 


of the targeted sources. Hubble Space Telescope Hi¢9-band imaging is 
shown in greyscale; the overlaid red contours show the 3a, 40 and 5a 
levels of the spectral-line-averaged maps on the left. The filled ellipses in 
the bottom right corners indicate the beam size (1.1” x 0.7” half-power 
widths). c, f, The spectra extracted from within a contour of the half- 
maximum power in the line maps. The red lines show the best-fitting 
Gaussian line profiles; the grey lines at the top show the atmospheric 
absorption; the grey filled regions give the +10 noise in the spectrum. 


resolution of the observations, there are various ways to interpret these 
velocity gradients. A rotating galaxy disk would be one interpretation; 
however, a merger involving one or more [C 11]-emitting galaxies, 
smoothed by the beam size, could also appear as a regular rotational 
field. Furthermore, a bipolar outflow or perhaps an inflow of gas could 
provide an additional velocity component to the [C 1] line that might 
give the impression of galaxy rotation. 

We applied an observational criterion for the classification of 
rotation- and dispersion-dominated systems, based on the full observed 
velocity gradient, Avops, and the integrated line width, oj, of a galaxy, 
such that Avops/20to¢ values of more than 0.4 are likely to be 
rotation-dominated sources”». In Fig. 4, we compare this quantity for 
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Figure 2 | [C 11] luminosity and dust continuum for z > 5 galaxies. 

a, [C 11] line luminosity as a function of the SFR for COS-3018555981 and 
COS-2987030247 (red points; error bars for the SFRs reflect 1o upper 
limits on the infrared continuum), compared with [C 1] detections at 
redshifts of around 5-6 (light grey points)*!®!” and more than 6.5 (blue 
open squares and arrows)!*°. Locally observed relations!° are indicated 
by solid lines (star-forming galaxies) and dashed lines (starburst and H 11 
galaxies). The dotted line gives the 0.6-dex offset from the local relation 
found for the dwarf galaxy I Zwicky 18 (‘I Zw 18’). b, Infrared excess 
(Luy/Lyg) as a function of the UV-continuum slope (Guy) of our sources 
compared with expectations from the Meurer’? relation (solid grey line) 
and a similar relation based on the dust law of the Small Magellanic Cloud* 
(SMC; dotted grey line). We include [C 1] detections at redshifts of around 
5-6 as light grey points'®, and detections (and upper limits) at redshifts 
greater than 6.5 as blue solid squares (and arrows)** °°. Upper limits and 
error bars represent 1a significance levels. Ls, luminosity of the Sun. 
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Figure 3 | Velocity structure of the detected [C 11] emission in 
COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247. a, b, Velocity fields measured 
in COS-3018555981 (a) and COS-2987030247 (b). The observations are 
spatially resolved, as shown by the beam size of the observations (grey 
ellipses), and reveal a projected velocity difference over the galaxies of 
111+28km™ and 54+ 20 km |, respectively. Given the low angular 
resolution of the observations, we could interpret the velocity gradients 
as disk rotation or alternatively perhaps as a merging system with two or 
more velocity components. 


our galaxies with that measured through Ha emission for galaxies at 
redshifts of around 1 to 3 (ref. 25). Although our sources are an order 
of magnitude smaller in terms of stellar mass, and at an epoch 
2.5 billion years earlier in cosmic time, we find Avops/201o values of 
0.57 + 0.16 and 0.52 + 0.21 for COS-3018555981 and COS- 
2987030247—similar to the values for the turbulent yet rotationally 
supported galaxy disks at redshifts of about 2 (ref. 25). Assuming a 
circularly symmetric galaxy disk model, we estimate dynamic masses, 
Mayns of 1.0793 x 10!°Mz and 0.4*9'3 x 10!°M. for COS-3018555981 
and COS-2987030247, respectively. (Note, however, that the influence 
of turbulence in these sources could increase the dynamic mass esti- 
mates, although by at most a factor of two.) Therefore, these sources 
have around four to ten times less mass than the bright, UV-selected 
sources observed recently at redshifts of around 5 to 6 (corresponding 
to just 200-300 million years later in cosmic time'®), which otherwise 
appear similar in their [C 1] and infrared properties (Fig. 2). 
Furthermore, the stellar mass in our sources makes up about 14% and 
43% of the total dynamic mass that we measure (Fig. 4), in good 
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Figure 4 | Dynamic classification and masses of galaxies with redshifts 
of around 2 or more. a, The observed kinematic ratio of the projected 
velocity range of a galaxy over the velocity dispersion of the system 
(Avobs/2tot) as a function of stellar mass, for COS-3018555981 and 
COS-2987030247 (red points), and for Ha-emitting galaxies from the 
SINS”> spectroscopy survey at redshifts of about 2 (blue squares). Galaxies 
with Avop5/20%ot ratios of more than 0.4 are classified as probable rotation- 
dominated systems, while sources with Avop</20%ot ratios of less than 0.4 
are probably dispersion-dominated (demarcated by the grey line)”. 
b, Dynamic (total) mass within a roughly 2-kpc half-light radius (assuming 
a circularly symmetric thin-disk model) is plotted against stellar mass for 
our sources (red points). Grey dotted lines indicate stellar mass as a fraction 
of total dynamic mass; the stellar-mass fractions of 14% and 43% for COS- 
3018555981 and COS-2987030247 are in good agreement with the range 
of values found for galaxies in the AMAZE survey” at redshifts of about 3 
(blue squares) and in the SINS survey” for redshifts of about 2 (grey points). 
Error bars represent lo. 
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agreement with the 33% stellar mass estimated for the UV-selected 
sources at redshifts of about 5-6 (ref. 16), and consistent with the wide 
range of values observed for star-forming galaxies at redshifts of around 
1-3 (refs 25, 26). These results indicate a substantial gas fraction in the 
inner few kiloparsecs of our galaxies, consistent with hydrodynamic 
simulations of star-forming galaxies at this epoch”’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Definitions. Throughout this paper we adopt a Chabrier*! initial mass function 
(IMF). For ease of comparison with previous studies, we take Hp (the Hubble con- 
stant) to be 70km s_! Mpc~!, Qn (the matter density) to be 0.3, and 2, (the dark- 
energy density) to be 0.7, which gives a physical scale of 5.3 kpc per pixel at z= 6.8. 
Magnitudes are quoted in the AB system". Units are given in terms of solar mass 
(where Mz = 1.99 x 10* g) and solar luminosity (where L= = 3.84 x 10° ergs!) 
where possible. 

Data. We obtained ALMA observations centred on the sources COS-3018555981 
(right ascension (RA) = 10h 30 min 185s; declination (dec.) = +02° 15’ 59.81”) 
and COS-2987030247 (RA = 10h 0 min 29.870; dec. = +02° 13’ 02.47”) as part 
ofa filler programme (project code 2015.1.01111.S; principal investigator R.S.) on 
14 April 2016, in cycle 3. We requested three tunings to cover the frequency range 
1,870.74-1,971.43 GHz in band 6, in order to scan for [C 1] at redshift z= 6.45-6.90, 
corresponding to the 99% photometric redshift probability range’. One tuning was 
executed, scanning the redshift range zjc ,) = 6.74-6.90, with 24 min of source- 
integration time for each of the targets. The precipitable water vapour (PWV) 
of the observations was 1.34mm. The array consisted of 36 antennas and three 
spectral windows having a bandwidth of 1.875 GHz, to cover a frequency range of 
4.95 GHz ina single sideband. 

We calibrated and reduced the data with Common Astronomy Software 
Application (CASA)*S version 4.5.3, using the automated pipeline, and we imaged 
the data with the CLEAN task (requiring no iterations, as no continuum sources 
are detected in the data), using a natural weighting for optimal signal-to-noise. The 
resulting observations reached an image root-mean-square (1.m.s.) sensitivity of 
0.32 mJy beam”! at 243 GHz ina 50km s_! channel in both pointings. The primary 
beam has a resolution of 1.1” x 0.7” (position angle —48°) for both targets. 

We also made use of Hubble Space Telescope (HST) WFC3/F160W (Hy¢0) 

imaging, as well as the photometry of these objects that was used in the selection 
of our galaxies previously’. 
Line detections. COS-3018555981. We extracted a spectrum from the ALMA 
cube that was centred on the rest-frame UV continuum of the galaxy detected 
in the HST Hy6o band of COS-3018555981 as a first guess, and found a clear line 
detected at around 242 GHz, removed from any atmospheric absorption features 
and with a peak flux of more than 3.50 above the local noise. Next, we extracted a 
spectrally averaged map between 241.85 GHz and 242.10 GHz; this map revealed 
that the emission line was centred on a faint wing of the UV-continuum detec- 
tion, 0.27” removed from the brightest UV clump (Fig. 1). This offset is similar 
to the typical uncertainty in the HST astrometry of 0.2” (ref. 34); however, if 
instead the offset is real, this could quite reasonably suggest that the brightest 
star-forming region in the UV does not spatially coincide with the dynamic centre 
of the system. 

We determined the significance of the detection by measuring the flux on the 

spectral-line-averaged map ina 1.1” x 0.7” aperture corresponding to the full- 
width at half-maximum (FWHM) of the beam, and we repeated this measurement 
9,000 times at randomly selected positions of the image, resulting in an estimated 
signal-to-noise ratio of 8.2. To determine the redshift of COS-3018555981, we 
extracted a new one-dimensional spectrum from all pixels above the half-maximum 
of the line detection on the spectral-line-averaged map, and we fitted a Gaussian to 
the observed line to determine a line centre of 241.97 + 0.01 GHz, corresponding to a 
[C m1] redshift of 6.8540 + 0.0003, and a linewidth of 232 + 30km~! FWHM (Fig. 1). 
The only lines other than [C 11] \= 158 um that are expected to be bright enough 
to be able to explain our detection are [O 1] A= 631m and [O m1] A= 88pm. 
However, the [O 1] A= 631m and [O m1] \ = 88m redshifts of 18.6 and 
13.02, respectively, are inconsistent with the HST photometry for this source’. 
Furthermore, the photometric redshift of 6.76 + 0.07 (ref. 7) is also inconsistent 
with the [O 1] A= 145\1m redshift of 7.5, which is the closest infrared line in 
frequency, if many times fainter, to [C m] A= 158 1m. 
COS-2987030247. Similarly to the procedure for COS-3018555981, we first 
searched for an emission line in the spectrum extracted over the rest-frame UV 
continuum of COS-2987030247. We found a tentative narrow line at 243.4 GHz— 
40 MHz removed from an atmospheric absorption feature at 243.5 GHz, where the 
rm.s. is 1.5 times greater than the median r.m.s. in the data cube. The spectral- 
line-averaged map extracted between 243.35 GHz and 243.45 GHz shows a >5a 
detection close to the position of the HST counterpart; that is, the peak of the map 
is 0.17” removed from the UV-continuum emission (Fig. 1). 

By sampling the noise in the spectral-line-averaged map in ellipsoidal apertures 
of the beam size, we measured a signal-to-noise ratio of 5.1 for the detected line 
at 243.5 GHz, suggesting that the line is indeed a real detection. To further test 
the significance of the line we performed a blind line search of the data cube. For 
each pixel in the cube we extracted a one-dimensional spectrum from averag- 
ing all pixels within the ellipsoidal aperture of the beam size, and we fitted any 


tentative lines in the spectrum with a Gaussian. If the difference between the y” of 
the line fit and that of a straight line was greater than 25 (that is, 5c), we extracted 
a velocity-averaged image over the FWHM of the line and inspected the signifi- 
cance of the detection on this image. To remove spurious line detections, we again 
assessed the significance of any potential line from the random sampling of the 
flux in ellipsoidal apertures on the line map. While we robustly detected the line 
over COS-2987030247, we found no other sources with a >5o detection in both 
the one-dimensional spectrum and the spectral-line-averaged map. This test, in 
combination with the small spatial offset from our HST target, confirms that our 
line detection over COS-2987030247 is real, and not due to a spurious detection 
showing up close to the r.m.s. peak of the atmospheric absorption feature. 

We extracted a new spectrum from all pixels with a flux above the half- 

maximum flux in the spectral-line-averaged map, and used this to measure a 
spectroscopic redshift of zjc 1] = 6.8076 + 0.0002 for COS-2987030247, in good 
agreement with the photometric redshift of Zphot = 6.66 + 0.14. 
Dust. We obtained dust continuum measurements after identifying the [C 11] line 
in our data, by averaging the remaining part of the data cubes in frequency. We 
did not find any evidence for flux above the 1c noise level in the mean continuum 
image at the source positions. Therefore, we put an upper limit on the continuum 
flux, and assumed a grey-body approximation for the dust continuum by 
considering a range of infrared slopes where we varied both the slope (in the range 
Gir = 1-2) and the dust temperature (in the range Tjust = 20-60 K). We derived a 
30 upper limit on the infrared luminosity of 1.3 x 10"'L, and 1.1 x 10!Le for 
COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively. 

Given that the UV continuum of galaxies is substantially attenuated by even 
small amounts of dust, comparing the UV colour and the infrared excess— 
IRX = Luy/Ljp—can provide insights into the dust-attenuation curve in these 
galaxies. We derived the UV-continuum slope Suy, where the flux density is 
fyoc A", from a power-law fit to the HST J,25 and Hy69 photometry; we found values 

of —1.22 £0.51 and —1.18+0.53 for COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, 
respectively. Often, interpreting the infrared excess as a means to constrain the 
dust-attenuation curve can be affected by the geometry of the dust*®. In particular, 
a spatial offset between dust-obscured star-forming regions and unobscured 
UV-emitting regions can produce bluer UV colours for a given IRX*°. The small 
spatial offsets measured between the UV continuum and [C 1] emission in our 
sources might indicate such an effect of dust geometry here. However, given that 
our sources already appear much redder than would be predicted by the Meurer’? 
relation for a given IRX, our conclusions are not affected by any spatial offsets of 
the dust continuum with respect to the UV light. 
Star-formation rate and stellar mass. We obtained constraints on the UV-based 
SFRs rates from the J\25 band photometry (corresponding to the rest-frame at 
around 1,600 A), and on the infrared-based SFRs from the upper limits on 
the infrared luminosity, and we converted from luminosity to SFRs using the 
Kennicutt” scaling relations. For COS-3018555981, a foreground object of z=0.74 
is visible at a projected distance of 2.6”, which could introduce a small boost to the 
measured fluxes owing to gravitational lensing. However, the stellar mass of this 
object is only 4 x 10°Mz (ref. 38), which suggests a modest halo mass, and therefore 
we estimate the magnification of this source to be no more than 0.1 magnitude 
(that is, no larger than the measured random errors), as discussed recently”. 

Using the deconvolved size of the [C 11] emission as the size of the galaxy, 
we found a SER density, “spr, of 0.91Ms yr | kpc * and 0.75Mz yr_| kpc? for 
COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively. This is in good agreement 
with the SFRs obtained using [C 11] as a spatially resolved SFR indicator, using the 
relation calibrated for galaxies from the local KINGFISH sample’, which predicts 
a Sse of 0.68Mzs yr | kpc? and 0.34Mz yr! kpc ? on the basis of the [C 11] 
surface brightness, Ujcuj, of 8.5 x 10% ergs! kpc * and 4.6 x 10” ergs kpc 7. 

Although the rest-frame optical photometry of z> 4 galaxies can be heavily 
affected by strong nebular emission lines*””°, the redshift range z ~6.6—7.0 offers 
a unique window where the 4.5 Spitzer/IRAC band is free from contamination 
by nebular emission lines”*, providing a good constraint with which to model 
the stellar population of galaxies at these redshifts. We used the Bayesian code 
MAGPHYS" with the HIGHZ extension’ to fit the stellar population. We included 
the continuum constraints at 243 GHz, but we removed the 3.6-j1m Spitzer/IRAC 
photometry, as this band is affected by high equivalent-width nebular emission 
(EW (omy +H is about 1,000-1,500 A; ref. 7). We find that both galaxies have 
best-fitting stellar masses of about (1-2) x 10°Mo. 

Velocity structure and dynamic mass. The line maps extracted in Fig. 1 suggest 
that the [C 11] emission is spatially resolved in both galaxies, which allows us to 
investigate the presence of any velocity structure in these galaxies. For the central 
4” of the data cube, we extracted a one-dimensional spectrum at every pixel, by 
averaging all the flux within an elliptical aperture the size of the beam centred on 
the pixel. We fitted a Gaussian to these spectra, using the parameters from the fit 
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to the integrated spectrum as initial parameters. We required the fit to the one- 
dimensional spectrum to be significant at >50. 

We measured a projected velocity difference over the galaxies of 111+28km 7! 
and 54+ 20km! for COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively, using 
the minimum and maximum central frequencies taken from the fits that are signifi- 
cant at >5¢. Galaxies with Avop/20%ot ratios greater than 0.4 (using the measured 
line widths in Extended Data Table 1 to estimate the integrated velocity dispersion) 
can be classified as probable rotation-dominated systems in cases where the data 
quality prevents reliable kinematic modelling’. This is an approximate diagnostic 
based on simulations of disk galaxies with a wide range of intrinsic properties. The 
observed limit of Avops/2oto¢ at around 0.4 corresponds to the intrinsic ratio of 
Vrot/Oo = 1 (ref. 25). We tested the robustness of the observed velocity gradient by 
re-imaging the ALMA data with CASA, using a Briggs weighting with a robustness 
parameter of 0.5, which produces images of the [C 11] emission at a lower signal-to- 
noise ratio but slightly improved spatial resolution (0.9” x 0.7”). We confirmed that 
the same analysis on the higher-resolution data still produced a velocity gradient 
with the same projected velocity difference over the two galaxies. 

We assumed that these galaxies can be described as symmetric rotating disks. 
This is a reasonable assumption given the consistent prediction of high-resolution 
hydrodynamic zoom simulations, which show that cool gas indeed settles into 
regular rotating disks’”***, and given the prevalence of disks among star-forming 
galaxies at lower redshifts****. To derive a dynamic mass for these systems, we 
adopted two methods. First, we use used the approximation that the dynamic mass 
is estimated from Mayn(r < r1/2) = (vant /2)/G, where 1/2 is the half-light radius of 
[C 11], Gis the gravitational constant, and vg is derived from the average of the 
observed velocity gradient over the galaxy, vasin(i) = 1.3Avops (where i is the disk 
inclination), and the integrated velocity dispersion, vgsin(i) = 0.990%ot 
(ref. 25). We estimated a half-light radius (11/2) and the inclination of the system 
(sin(i)) from an ellipsoidal fit to the [C 11] emission line map using CASA 
(corrected for the beam), and found 1/2 values of 2.6 + 0.8 kpc and 3.1 + 1.0 kpc, 
and sin(i) values of 0.59 +0.15 and 0.88 + 0.06, for our sources. We derived 
dynamic masses of (25.3 + 15.4) x 10°Mz and (3.41.7) x 10°Mz for COS- 
3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively. 

To obtain a second mass estimate, we modelled the velocity field by assuming 
that the gas is rotating in a circularly symmetric thin disk, with a gravitational 
potential that depends only on the disk mass and assuming an exponential distri- 
bution of the surface mass density. The circular velocity is projected along the line 
of sight, weighted by the profile of the intrinsic line surface brightness, and con- 
volved with the beam size of the observations. Free parameters of our model are 
the inclination of the disk, the position angle of the disk line of nodes, the systemic 
velocity of the galaxy, and the dynamic mass, measured in a radius of 5kpc. Our 
method has been successfully applied to ALMA observations of [C 11] emitting 
sources at redshifts of around 5 (refs 49, 50). Our free parameters were simultane- 
ously constrained from the velocity maps using least-squares fitting. Furthermore, 
we fitted the coordinates of the disk centre on the basis of the surface brightness 
maps, which are a minor uncertainty to our final results. We estimated uncertain- 
ties from the y” parameter space, which was constrained with Monte Carlo Markov 
chain simulations. The best-fitting model describes our velocity field well, leaving 
small residuals (Extended Data Fig. 1). The best-fit parameters indicate half-light 
radii of 1.7793 kpc and2.1*7'| kpc, inclination angles of sin(i) =0.877)'19 and 
0.6479'35, and dynamic masses of 1.0°9'3 x 10!°M. and 0.49'3 x 10!°M. for COS- 
3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively. These values are all consistent 
(within the uncertainties) with the estimates derived above. We therefore adopted 
this more sophisticated method for our fiducial dynamic mass estimates. 

In the methods described above, the effect of turbulence on the estimated 
dynamic masses is not included*!*”. For dispersion-dominated galaxies, the 
dynamic mass (including pressure support) can be estimated by 
Mayn= 2R, /2Veot + 05)/G (ref. 53), where v;o¢ is the inclination-corrected velocity 
gradient, and we estimate oo values of 55km~! and 30km !. The resulting 
dynamical masses are 0.3 dex and 0.4 dex higher than our previous estimates for 
COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, respectively. To study the effect of 
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asymmetric drift on the rotation curve in more detail, higher-resolution observa- 
tions will be required. 

Code availability. The data used here were reduced and partly analysed with 
the public code CASA, available at https://casa.nrao.edu/casa_obtaining.shtml. 
The reduction pipeline for this source can be downloaded as part of the ALMA 
observations with project code 2015.1.01111.5, available in the archive at https:// 
almascience.nrao.edu/alma-data/archive. The kinematic models used for this study 
are available from the corresponding author upon request. 

Data availability. The data used in this publication are publicly available in the data 
archive https://almascience.nrao.edu/alma-data/archive, and can be retrieved with 
the project code 2015.1.01111.S or using the name of the principal investigator, 
‘Smit, Renske. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Models of the velocity fields of model before convolution with the beam; b, f, disk model at the resolution 
COS-3018555981 and COS-2987030247, using a disk model. of our observations; c, g, our velocity maps, as shown in Fig. 3; d, h, 


a-h, Model fits to the velocity gradients in COS-3018555981 (a-d) residuals after subtraction of the model. Although the disk model is not a 
and COS-2987030247 (e-h), assuming that the gas is rotating in an unique solution for these velocity fields, our galaxies are well described by 
exponential, circularly symmetric thin disk. a, e, High-resolution disk regular rotation. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Galaxy properties 


ID COS-3018555981 
Zphot. 6.76+0.07 
Zcuy’ 6.8540+0.0003 
s/nt 8.2 

[C II] line flux (Jy km s“)* 0.39+0.05 
FWHM, cj) (km s")* 232+30 


158um continuum flux (pJy) <87* 


Lem (10° L.,) 4.740.5 
Lyy (10" Lo) 1.1+0.1 
Lip (10 Lo) 210° 
SFRip (M5 yr’) <i9* 
SFRyy (Mo yr’) 19.2+1.6 
M+ (10° Mz ) 1Aes 
Mgyn (10° Mz) 10'9 
AVobs / 20tot 0.57+0.16 
"4/2,[C1] (kpc) 2.6+0.8 
Buy -1.22+0.51 
EW((O Ill]+Hp) (A)’ 1424+143 


COS-2987030247 
6.66+0.14 
6.8076+0.0002 
5.1 
0.31+0.04 
124+18 


<75* 
3.6+0.5 


1.3+0.1 
<1.1* 
<16* 
22.7+2.0 
1703 
4? 
0.52+0.21 
3.1+1.0 
-1.18+0.53 
1128+166 


«These values were measured from a Gaussian fit to the integrated spectrum within the half-peak-power contour. 
iThe signal-to-noise ratio (S/N) was measured in a beam-sized aperture (centred on the HST counterpart) on a velocity-averaged image extracted over the detected line. 


¥3o limit. 
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An extreme magneto-ionic environment associated 
with the fast radio burst source FRB 121102 


D. Michilli}?*, A. Seymour**, J. W. T. Hessels!*, L. G. Spitler*, V. Gajjar>®’, A. M. Archibald!, G. C. Bower’, S. Chatterjee’®, 

J. M. Cordes’, K. Gourdji*, G. H. Heald", V. M. Kaspi!4, C. J. Law’, C. Sobey!®8, E. A. K. Adams!"4, C. G. Bassal, S. Bogdanov!®, 
C. Brinkman", P Demorest!”, F. Fernandez*, G. Hellbourg”, T. J. W. Lazio!®, R. S. Lynch!?,?°, N. Maddox', B. Marcote”!, 

M. A. McLaughlin”, Z. Paragi*!, S. M. Ransom?’, P. Scholz”, A. P. V. Siemion!*:”>.6, §. P. Tendulkar!!, P. Van Rooy”’, 


R. S. Wharton‘ & D. Whitlow? 


Fast radio bursts are millisecond-duration, extragalactic radio 
flashes of unknown physical origin’~*. The only known repeating 
fast radio burst source*°—FRB 121102—has been localized to a 
star-forming region in a dwarf galaxy’~° at redshift 0.193 and is 
spatially coincident with a compact, persistent radio source”. 
The origin of the bursts, the nature of the persistent source and 
the properties of the local environment are still unclear. Here we 
report observations of FRB 121102 that show almost 100 per cent 
linearly polarized emission at a very high and variable Faraday 
rotation measure in the source frame (varying from +1.46 x 10° 
radians per square metre to +1.33 X 10° radians per square 
metre at epochs separated by seven months) and narrow (below 
30 microseconds) temporal structure. The large and variable 
rotation measure demonstrates that FRB 121102 is in an extreme 
and dynamic magneto-ionic environment, and the short durations of 
the bursts suggest a neutron star origin. Such large rotation measures 
have hitherto been observed!!!” only in the vicinities of massive 
black holes (larger than about 10,000 solar masses). Indeed, the 
properties of the persistent radio source are compatible with those 
of alow-luminosity, accreting massive black hole!°. The bursts may 
therefore come from a neutron star in such an environment or could 
be explained by other models, such as a highly magnetized wind 
nebula'? or supernova remnant" surrounding a young neutron star. 

Using the 305-m William E. Gordon Telescope at the Arecibo 
Observatory, we detected 16 bursts from FRB 121102 at radio 
frequencies in the range 4.1-4.9 GHz (Table 1). Complete polarization 
parameters were recorded at a 10.24-,1s time resolution. See Methods 
and Extended Data Figs 1-6 for observation and analysis details. 

The 4.5-GHz bursts have typical widths smaller than about 1 ms, 
which are narrower than the 2-9-ms bursts previously detected at lower 
frequencies®!*. In some cases they show multiple components and 
structures close to the sampling time of the data. Burst 6 (Table 1) is 
particularly striking, with a width smaller than about 301s (which con- 
strains the size of the emitting region to below about 10km, assuming 
no other geometric or relativistic effects). The evolution of burst 


morphology with frequency complicates the determination? of the 


dispersion measure (DM = f . n.(1)dl, where d is the distance to the 


source in parsec, / is the line-of-sight position and n, is the electron 
density in electrons per cubic centimetre), but aligning the narrow 
component in burst 6 results in DM =559.7 + 0.1 pccm ~?, which is 
consistent*®!>° with other bursts detected since 2012 and suggests 
that any real dispersion measure variations are below the level of 
about 1%. 

After correcting for Faraday rotation and accounting for about 2% 
depolarization from the finite channel widths, the bursts are consist- 
ently linearly polarized to about 100% (Fig. 1). The polarization angles 
PA=PA. + 6 (where PA. is a reference angle at infinite frequency, 
§=RM’ is the rotation angle of the electric field vector, RM is the 
Faraday rotation measure and ) is the observing wavelength) are flat 
across the observed frequency range and burst envelopes (APA smaller 
than about 5° ms~!). This could mean that the burst durations reflect 
the timescale of the emission process and not the rate of a rotating beam 
sweeping across the line of sight. Any circular polarization is lower than 
a few per cent of the total intensity. The Faraday rotation measure 


is defined as RM = 0.81 J; B\Ondl, where Bi is the line-of-sight 


magnetic field strength (in microgauss); by convention, the rotation 
measure is positive when the magnetic field points towards the 
observer. On average, the observed rotation measure is RMobs = 
(+1.027 + 0.001) x 10° rad m~ and varies by about 0.5% between 
Arecibo observing sessions spanning a month (Fig. 2; Table 1). The lack 
of polarization in previous burst detections!*" at 1.1-2.4 GHz is con- 
sistent with the relatively coarse frequency channels that cause band- 
width depolarization and constrains |RMops| to above about 10* rad m~? 
at those epochs. 

Confirmation of this extreme Faraday rotation comes from 
independent observations at 4-8 GHz with the 110-m Robert 
C. Byrd Green Bank Telescope (GBT), which give RMops = 
(+0.935 + 0.001) x 10° rad m~? at an epoch seven months after the 
Arecibo detections. The GBT and Arecibo RMop; values differ with high 
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Table 1 | Properties of Arecibo (1-16) and GBT (GBT-1 and GBT-2) bursts 


Burst Modified Julian date Width (ms) S (Jy) F (Jy ms) RMobs (rad m~2) PA,. (°°) RMgiobal (rad m~?) pagiobal (°) 

1 57,747.1295649013 0.80 0.9 0.7 +102,74149 4942 

2 57,747.1371866766 0.85 0.3 0.2 +102,732+434 55+9 

3 57,747.1462710273 0.22 0.8 0.2 +102,689+18 64+5 

4 57,747.1515739398 0.55 0.2 0.09 - - 

5 57,747.1544674919 0.76 0.2 0.1 - = +102,708+4 

6 57,747.1602892954 0.03 18 0.05 +102,739+35 49+9 

7 57,747.1603436945 0.31 0.6 0.2 +102,663 +33 7149 

8 57,747.1658277033 1.36 0.4 0.5 +102,668+18 67+4 

9 57,747.1663749941 1.92 0.2 0:3: - - 58+1 

10 57,747.1759674338 0.98 0.2 0.2 - - 

11 57,748.1256436428 0.95 OW 0.1 - - 

12 57,748.1535244366 0.42 0.4 0.2 102,508+35 63+10 

13 57,748.1552149312 0.78 0.8 0.6 102,522+17 5944 102,521+44 

14 57,748.1576076618 0.15 1.2 0.2 102,489+18 67+5 

15 57,748.1756968287 0.54 0.4 0.4 102,492+37 64+10 

16 57,772.1290302972 0.74 0.8 0.6 103,020+12 6443 +103,039+4 

GBT-1 57,991.5801286366 0.59 0.4 0.2 93,526+72 73+8 

GBT-2 —_57,991.5833032369 0.27 0.9 0.2 +93,533 +42 71+ +93,573 +24 6842 
Modified Julian dates are referenced to infinite frequency at the Solar System barycentre; their uncertainties are of the order of the burst widths. Widths have uncertainties of about 10 ys. Peak flux 
densities S and fluences F have about 20% fractional uncertainties. Rotation measures are not corrected for redshift, and polarization angles are referenced to infinite frequency. Bursts with no 
individual rotation measure entry (-) were too weak to reliably fit on their own. The last two columns refer to a global fit of all bursts. All errors are 10; see Methods for observational details. 


statistical significance and indicate that the rotation measure can vary by 
at least 10% on half-year timescales (Table 1 and Extended Data Fig. 5). 

The Faraday rotation must come almost exclusively from 
within the host galaxy; the expected Milky Way contribution!” is 
—25+80radm ~~’, while estimated intergalactic medium contributions!® 
are lower than about 10? rad m~”. In the source reference frame, 
RMgrc=RMops (1 + 2)? =+1.46 x 10° rad m~’ and +1.33 x 10° rad m-? 
for the Arecibo and GBT data, respectively, where z is the redshift. 
Without a correspondingly large change in the dispersion measure, 


the observed variations in rotation measure indicate that the Faraday 
rotation comes from a compact region with a high magnetic field. 
Furthermore, that region must be close to FRB 121102 because it is 
very unlikely that an unrelated small structure with the required high 
magnetic field is coincidentally in the line of sight. 

We can fit all 16 Arecibo bursts with a single polarization angle 
PAs! — 58°+ 1° (referenced to infinite frequency; measured anti- 
clockwise from North to East) and a single RMgiobal per observation 
day (Table 1). However, we cannot rule out small changes in the 
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Figure 1 | Polarization angles, pulse profile and spectrum of four 
bursts. The grey horizontal lines indicate the average polarization angle of 
each burst. The red and blue lines indicate linear and circular polarization 
profiles, respectively, while the black line is the total intensity. a, b, The 


Time (ms) 


Arecibo bursts are plotted with time and frequency resolutions of 10.24 1s 
and 1.56 MHz, respectively. c, d, The GBT bursts are plotted with time and 
frequency resolutions of 10.24 1s and 5.86 MHz, respectively. 
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Figure 2 | Faraday rotation in the bursts. a, b, Variations of the Stokes 
parameters Q (a) and U (b) with frequency, normalized by the total linear 
polarization (L = .{Q? + U7’), for the six brightest Arecibo bursts detected 
on modified Julian date 57,747. Different bursts are plotted using different 
colours. Only data points with signal-to-noise ratio higher than 5 are 


rotation measure (below about 50 rad m~’) and polarization angle 
(lower than approximately 10°) between bursts. The GBT 
data are not well modelled by the use of a single PA&°™' value, but 
this could be an instrumental difference or reflection of the higher 
observing frequency. The near constancy of the polarization angle 
suggests that the burst emitter has a stable geometric orientation with 
respect to the observer. A linear polarization fraction higher than 
about 98% at a single rotation measure constrains turbulent scatter’” 
as Ogm < 25 rad m~’ and the linear gradient across the source as 
Arm < 20 rad m~?, and there is no evidence of deviations from the 
squared-wavelength (7) scaling of the Faraday rotation effect. Analysis 
with the RM Synthesis technique and the deconvolution procedure 
RMCLEAN also implies a ‘Faraday-thin’ medium (see Methods). 

In the rest frame, the host galaxy contributes a dispersion measure 
DMhost*¥ 70-270 pe cm * to the total dispersion measure of the bursts®. 
Given RM,,,, this corresponds to an estimated line-of-sight magnetic 
field B) =0.6fpm-2.4fom mG. This is a lower-limit range because the 
dispersion measure contribution that is related to the observed rota- 
tion measure (DMpm) could be much smaller than the total dispersion 
measure contribution of the host (DMpos, dominated by the star- 
forming region), which we quantify by the scaling factor fom = DMhost/ 
DMpm = 1. For comparison, typical magnetic field strengths within the 
interstellar medium of our Galaxy” are only about 5 1G. 

We can constrain the electron density, electron temperature (T.) 
and length scale (Lm) of the region causing the Faraday rotation by 
balancing the magnetic field and thermal energy densities (Extended 
Data Fig. 6). For example, ecumnng equipartition and T,= 10°K, 
we find a density of n.~ 10?cm~? ona length scale of Law 1 pe, 
comparable to the upper limit of the size of the persistent source!®. 

A star-forming region, such as that hosting FRB 121102, will contain 
H m regions of ionized hydrogen. Although very compact H 11 regions 
have sufficiently high magnetic fields and electron densities to explain 
the large rotation measure, the constraints from DMpog and the absence 
of free-free absorption of the bursts exclude a wide range of H 11 region 
sizes and densities”! for typical temperatures of 10*K 

The environment around a massive black hole is consistent with 
the n., Lym and T, constraints”’, and the properties of the persistent 
source are compatible with those of a low-luminosity, accreting massive 
black hole’®. The high rotation measure towards the Galactic Centre 
magnetar’ PSR J1745—2900 (Fig. 3), RM =—7 x 10* rad m~’, provides 
an intriguing observational analogy for a scenario in which the bursts 
are produced by a neutron star in the immediate environment of a 
massive black hole. However, the bursts of FRB 121102 are many orders 
of magnitude more energetic than those of PSR J1745—2900 or any 
Galactic pulsar. 
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plotted and do not include uncertainties. The black lines represent the 
best-fitting Faraday rotation model for the global values reported in 
Table 1. c, Difference between calculated and measured polarization 
angles (APA) with lo uncertainties around the central values, which are 
indicated with black dots. 


An alternative description of FRB 121102 has been proposed by a 
millisecond magnetar model®*'®!°, According to that model, one would 
expect a surrounding supernova remnant and nebula powered by the 
central neutron star. The n,, Ly and T. constraints are broadly com- 
patible with the conditions in pulsar-wind nebulae, but dense filaments 
like those seen in the Crab Nebula” may need to be invoked to explain 
the high and variable rotation measure of FRB 121102. In a young 
neutron star scenario, an expanding supernova remnant could also in 
principle produce a high rotation measure by sweeping up surrounding 
ambient medium and progenitor ejecta’®. A more detailed discussion 
of these scenarios is provided in Methods, and more exotic models also 
remain possible”®. 

Regardless of its nature, FRB 121102 clearly inhabits an extreme 
magneto-ionic environment. In contrast, Galactic pulsars with 
comparable dispersion measures have rotation measures that are 
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Figure 3 | Magnitude of rotation measure versus dispersion measure 

for fast radio bursts and Galactic pulsars. Radio-loud magnetars are 
highlighted with red dots, while radio pulsars and magnetars closest 

to the Galactic Centre* are labelled by name. The green bar represents 
FRB 121102 and the uncertainty on the dispersion measure contribution of 
the host galaxy®. Green triangles are other fast radio bursts with measured 
rotation measure; here the dispersion measure is the upper limit of the 
contribution from the host galaxy. 
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smaller than a hundredth of the RMg,- value of FRB 121102 (Fig. 3), 
which is also about 500 times larger than those previously detected in 
fast radio bursts”’. The five other known fast radio bursts with polari- 
metric measurements present a heterogeneous picture, with a range of 
polarization fractions and rotation measures’. As previously 
considered”*, the large Faraday rotation of FRB 121102 further suggests 
that fast radio bursts with no detectable linear polarization may actually 
have very large |RM | higher than 104-10° rad m ~?, that was undetect- 
able because of the limited frequency resolution (0.4-MHz channels at 
1.4GHz) of the observations. 

Monitoring the rotation measure and polarization angle of 
FRB 121102 with time, along with searches for polarization and Faraday 
rotation from the persistent source, can help differentiate among com- 
peting models. FRB 121102 is unusual not only because of its large rota- 
tion measure but also because it is the only known repeating fast radio 
burst. This may indicate that FRB 121102 is a fundamentally different 
type of source compared to the rest of the fast radio burst population; 
future measurements may investigate a possible correlation between 
fast radio burst repetition and rotation measure. Perhaps the markedly 
higher activity level of FRB 121102 compared to other known fast radio 
bursts is predominantly a consequence of its environment; for example, 
because these magnetized structures can also boost the detectability of 
the bursts via plasma lensing”’. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

The analyses described here were based on the PRESTO*!, PSRCHIVE* and 
DSPSR*® pulsar software suites, as well as custom-written Python scripts for linking 
utilities into reduction pipelines, fitting the data and plotting. 

Observations and burst search. Arecibo. We made the observations using 
the Arecibo ‘C-band’ receiver (dual linear receptors) in the frequency range 
4.1-4.9 GHz and the Puerto-Rican Ultimate Pulsar Processing Instrument (PUPPI) 
backend recorder. The full list of observations is reported in Extended Data Table 1. 
We operated PUPPI in its ‘coherent searcl’ mode, which produced 10.24 |1s samples 
and 512 x 1.56 MHz frequency channels, each coherently dedispersed to dispersion 
measure 557.0 pc cm *, Coherent dedispersion within each 1.56-MHz channel 
means that the intra-channel dispersive smearing is smaller than 2 1s even if the 
dispersion measure of the burst is 10 pc cm~? higher or lower than the fiducial 
value of 557.0 pc cm? used in the PUPPI recording. The raw PUPPI data also 
provide auto- and cross-correlations of the two linear polarizations, which can be 
converted to the Stokes parameters I, Q, U and V during post-processing. Before 
each observation, we performed a test scan on a known pulsar (PSR B0525+21) 
and a noise diode calibration scan (for polarimetric calibration). 

Dedispersed time series with dispersion measure from 461 pc cm~? to 

661 pe cm were searched using trial steps of 1 pc cm ~* and the PRESTO routine 
single_pulse_search.py, which applies a matched-filter technique to look for bursts 
with durations between 81.92 1s and 24,576 1s (for any putative burst that only 
has a single peak with width below 81.92 1s, the sensitivity will be degraded by 
a factor of a few at most). The resulting data points (dispersion measure, time, 
signal-to-noise ratio) were grouped into plausible astrophysical burst candidates 
using a custom sifting algorithm and then a dynamic spectrum of each candidate 
was plotted for manual inspection and grading. We found 16 bursts of astrophysical 
origin and used the DSPSR package to form full-resolution, full-polarization 
PSRCHIVE ‘archive’ format files for each burst. 
Green Bank Telescope. On 26 August 2017, we observed FRB 121102 using the GBT 
‘C-band’ receiver (4-8 GHz, with dual linear receptors) as part of a programme 
of monitoring known FRB positions. Observations were conducted with the 
Breakthrough Listen Digital Backend*4, which allowed recording of baseband 
voltage data across the entire nominal 4-GHz bandwidth of the selected receiver. 
Scans of a noise diode calibration, of the flux calibrator 3C161 and of the bright 
pulsar PSR B0329+-54 supplemented the observations. 

In post-processing, a total-intensity, low-resolution filterbank data product 

was searched for bursts with dispersion measure in the range 500-600 pe cm~? 
using trial dispersion measure values in steps of 0.1 pc cm anda search package 
implemented on an accelerated graphics processing unit to perform incoherent 
dedispersion*». We detected** 15 bursts with signal-to-noise ratio higher than 10. 
Here we present the properties of just the two brightest GBT bursts in order to con- 
firm the large rotation measure observed by Arecibo and to quantify its variation in 
time. A detailed analysis of all GBT detections is in progress (V.G. ef al., manuscript 
in preparation). A section of raw voltage data (1.5 s) around each detected burst 
was extracted and coherently dedispersed to a nominal dispersion measure of 
557.91 pccm “using the DSPSR package. The final PSRFITS format data products 
have time and spectral resolutions of 10.24 1s and 183 kHz, respectively. 
Data analysis. Calculation of burst rotation measures. We calibrated the burst 
‘archives’ using the PSRCHIVE utility pac in ‘SingleAxis’ mode. This calibration 
strategy uses observations of a locally generated calibration signal (pulsed noise 
diode) to correct the relative gain and phase difference between the two polari- 
zation channels, under the assumption that the noise source emits equal power 
and has zero intrinsic phase difference in the two polarization channels. This 
calibration scheme does not correct for cross-coupling or leakage between the 
polarizations. While leakage must be present at some level, the high polarization 
fraction, complete lack of circular polarization, and consistency of the test pulsar 
observations with previous work give us confidence that calibration issues are not 
a substantial source of error for the rotation measure determination. In addition, 
the flux density of GBT observations was calibrated using the flux calibrator. 

We initially performed a brute-force search for peaks in the linear polarization 
fraction (Extended Data Fig. 3) and discovered that RMops¥ +10° rad m~? in 
the Arecibo data. Each burst was corrected for Faraday rotation using the best- 
fit rotation measure value for that burst. Residual variations in the resulting 
polarization angle PA(A) were used to refine the initial values by fitting 


PA(A) = RMX? +PA (1) 
and then 


L = exp[i2(RM\?+ PAx)] (2) 


where L is the unit vector of the linear polarization. We used equation (2) to fit the 
whole sample of bursts, imposing a different rotation measure per day and a 
different PA. per telescope. The results of these fits are reported in Table 1 and an 
example is shown in Fig. 2. 

By applying the optimal rotation measure value to each burst, we produced 
polarimetric profiles showing that each burst is almost 100% linearly polarized, 
after accounting for the finite widths of the PUPPI frequency channels (Fig. 1; 
Extended Data Fig. 2). In fact, the measured Arecibo bursts are depolarized to 
about 98%, in agreement with an uncorrected intra-channel Faraday rotation of 


RM opsc72Av 
Ab= (3) 


Ve 


where c is the speed of light, Av is the channel width and 1, is the central channel 
observing frequency. At 4.5 GHz, this corresponds to about 9°, and the depolari- 
zation fraction is 


sin(2A@) 
2A0 


We supplemented the above analysis with a combination of the RM Synthesis 
method and the deconvolution procedure RMCLEAN (for example, Extended 
Data Fig. 4). Ensuring the presence of minimal Faraday complexity is possible by 
integrating across the full bandwidth and taking advantage of a Fourier transform 
relation between the observed L(A?) values and the Faraday spectrum (the polari- 
zed brightness as a function of rotation measure). This approach is known as RM 
Synthesis” and can be coupled with RMCLEAN to estimate the intrinsic Faraday 
spectrum**. Although RM Synthesis and RMCLEAN can have difficulty in prop- 
erly reconstructing the intrinsic Faraday spectrum under certain circumstances, 
the spread of clean components is a reliable indicator of spectra that contain more 
than a single Faraday-unresolved source”. 

At each observed frequency, we integrated the Stokes parameters Q and U across 
the pulse width and normalized using the Stokes I profile. Owing to the normali- 
zation, we used only frequency bins that had a Stokes I signal-to-noise ratio of at 
least 5. We computed a deconvolved Faraday spectrum for each burst separately 
ona highly oversampled rotation measure axis (RM sampling RM ~ 10 of the 
nominal full-width at half-maximum of the rotation measure resolution element). 
We used a relatively small gain parameter (0.02) and terminated the deconvolution 
when the peak of the residual decreased to 2c above the mean. The algorithm 
typically required 50-80 iterations to converge. This combination of settings 
permits us to carefully consider the cumulative distribution of RMCLEAN compo- 
nents along the rotation measure axis and thus constrain the intrinsic width of the 
polarized emission to below about 0.1% of the typical rotation measure uncertainty. 
We found that this value scales with 6RM because the peak of the Faraday spectrum 
rarely lands precisely on an individual pixel. To a high degree of confidence, there 
is evidence neither of emission at more than one rotation measure value, nor of a 
broadened (‘Faraday-thick’) emitting region; we therefore forgo more complicated 
fitting of the Q and U parameters”. The results of this analysis, shown in Extended 
Data Table 2, are consistent with the simplified fitting results described above. 
Calculation of burst properties. As in previous studies®!», a search for periodicity 
in the burst arrival times remains inconclusive. Determining the exact dispersion 
measures of the bursts is complicated by their changing morphology with radio 
frequency’. Measuring the dispersion measure based on maximizing the peak 
signal-to-noise ratio of the burst often leads to blurring of the burst structure 
and, in the case of FRB 121102, an overestimation of the dispersion measure. We 
have thus chosen to display all bursts dedispersed to the same nominal dispersion 
measure of burst 6 (Fig. 1 and Extended Data Fig. 1). Taking advantage of the nar- 
rowness of burst 6, we estimated its optimal dispersion measure by minimizing its 
width at different dispersion measure trials. We measured burst widths at half the 
maximum of the peak value by fitting them with von Mises functions using the 
PSRCHIVE routine paas (Table 1). These widths correspond to the burst envelope 
in the case of multi-component bursts. 

The flux densities of the Arecibo bursts were estimated using the radiometer 
equation to calculate the equivalent root-mean-square flux density of the noise 


faepr=1— = 1.6% (4) 


Ge Teys 
noise G./2Bh. Bin. 


where Ty; 30K and G7 K Jy” are the system temperature and gain of the 
receiver, respectively, B= 800 MHz is the observing bandwidth and tin: = 10.24 1s 
is the sampling time. The GBT observations were calibrated using a flux calibrator, 
as discussed earlier. Because of the complicated spectra of the bursts, we quote 
average values across the frequency band (Table 1). 


(5) 
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The dynamic spectra of the bursts in Extended Data Fig. 1 show narrow-band 
striations that are consistent with diffractive interstellar scintillations caused by 
turbulent plasma in the Milky Way. The autocorrelation functions of the burst 
spectra show three features: a very narrow feature from radiometer noise, a narrow 
but resolved feature corresponding to the striations, and a broad feature related 
to the extent of the burst across the frequency band. The striation feature has 
a half-width that varies between about 2 MHz and 5 MHz from burst to burst 
and is comparable to the scintillation bandwidth expected from the Milky Way 
in the direction of FRB 121102. The NE2001 electron density model*® provides 
an estimate 7 ~ 161s for the pulse broadening time at 1 GHz. This predicts a scin- 
tillation bandwidth of about 1“4/(2x7) that ranges from 5 MHz to 11 MHz across 
the 4.1-4.9 GHz band. We conclude that the measured autocorrelation functions 
and the NE2001 model prediction are consistent to within their uncertainties and 
that the narrow striations are due to Galactic scintillations. 

A model for the rotation measure and scattering measure of FRB 121102. 
Rotation measure constraints. The measured RMops¥ +1 x 10° rad m~? implies 
a source frame value 


RMore = (1 + z)*RMops & +1.4 X 10° rad m~? (6) 


We can use the previously estimated® DMhost ¥ 70-270 pc cm”? (in the source 
frame) and RM,,. to constrain the properties of the region in which the Faraday 
rotation occurs. In the absence of other information, we can set a constraint on the 
average magnetic field along the line of sight in the Faraday region using the ratio 


5p=—PMee 0.6 mG, 2.4 mG] (7) 
0.81DMhost 
If only a small portion of the total dispersion measure of FRB 121102 is from the 
highly magnetized region, the field could be much higher. 
Scattering measure constraints. The best constraint on pulse broadening comes 
from the measurement of the scintillation (diffraction) bandwidth of Avg 5 MHz 
at 4.5 GHz (see above). This implies a pulse broadening time at 1 GHz of 


T(1 GHz) = (2nAvg)"! x (4.5 GHz/1 GHz)** = 24 ps (8) 


This scattering time is consistent with that expected from the Milky Way using 
the NE2001 model"® and therefore is an upper bound on any contribution from 
the host galaxy. Compared to scattering in the Milky Way, this upper bound is 
below the mean trend for any of the plausible values of DMpost, especially when the 
correction from spherical to plane waves is taken into account*?. 

Compared with the observer frame, the ratio T/DMpost is a factor of 
(1 + z)?= 1.42 larger in the source frame but that is still far from sufficient to 
account for the apparent scattering deficit with respect to the Galactic T/DM 
ratio. Given the apparent extreme conditions of the plasma in the host galaxy, it 
would not be surprising if its turbulence properties caused a scattering deficit. For 
example, scattering is reduced if the inner scale is comparable to or larger than the 
Fresnel scale owing to either a large magnetic field or a high temperature. 
Constraints on the properties of the Faraday region. Comparison of the magnetic 
field and thermal energy densities enables us to constrain the electron density and 
temperature and the length scale of the region responsible for the observed Faraday 
rotation. We parametrize this relation with 


2 
po = 2nekple (9) 
nis 


where /3 is a scaling factor, B is the magnetic field strength and kg is the Boltzmann 
constant. This assumes a 100% ionized gas of pure hydrogen with temperature 
equilibration between protons and electrons. Under equipartition, = 1. In more 
densely magnetized regions, 3 < 1. Field reversals will reduce the total rotation 
measure, requiring a lower value of ( in order to match constraints. The absence 
of free-free absorption at a frequency of about 1 GHz sets an additional constraint 
on the permitted parameter space. 

In Extended Data Fig. 6, we explore a range of physical environments. We 
consider a lower limit, DM = 1 pc cm~°, on the dispersion measure that is smaller 
than the previously estimated® DMhost¥ 70-270 pc cm because it is possible that 
not all of the dispersion measure originates from the Faraday region. Galactic H 1 
regions typically have |RM| smaller than about 3 x 10° rad m~? and weak magnetic 
fields” with 6 greater than about 1, although calculations suggest that it is possible 
for H 11 regions to achieve high rotation measures under some circumstances”. 
The parameter space for a typical H 1-region plasma at T. = 10'K is almost entirely 
excluded, and many possible H 11 region sizes and densities”! are incompatible with 
the DMnpost constraints. At higher T., wide ranges of the parameter space are 
permitted. In the case of equipartition, we have explicit unique solutions. For 
Te= 10°K, we find a density of n= 10?cm~? ona length scale Lym * 1 pe, 
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comparable to the upper limit of the size of the persistent source. Higher- 
temperature gas (T. = 108K) can be extended to Lz ~ 100 pc. For both of these 
solutions, the characteristic magnetic field strength is about 1 mG. 

The large rotation measure of FRB 121102 is similar to those seen towards 
massive black holes; notably, RM + —5 x 10° rad m~? is measured near Sagittarius 
A*, the Milky Way’s central black hole, and probes scales below 104 Schwarzschild 
radii (about 0.001 pc)!!”. The constraints on n., T, and Lay are also consistent 
with the environment around Sagittarius A* (Extended Data Fig. 6). The high 
rotation measure towards the Galactic Centre magnetar PSR J1745—2900 (Fig. 3), 
RM=~7 x 10‘ rad m *, at a projected distance”** of about 0.1 pc from Sagittarius 
A*, is evidence of a dynamically organized magnetic field around Sagittarius 
A* that extends to the distance of the magnetar**. Notably, radio monitoring 
of PSR J1745—2900 for about 4.5 years has shown a decrease of around 5% in 
the magnitude of the observed rotation measure, while the dispersion measure 
remained constant at a level of about 1% (Desvignes, G. et al., manuscript in 
preparation). This suggests large fluctuations in magnetic field strength in the 
Galactic Centre on scales of roughly 10-* pe. 

The high rotation measure and the rich variety of other phenomena’ 
displayed by the FRB 121102 system suggest that the persistent radio counterpart 
to FRB 121102 could represent emission from an accreting massive black hole, with 
the surrounding star formation representing a circum-black-hole starburst. Given 
the mass of the host galaxy and typical scaling relationships”, the mass of the black 
hole would be about 10‘~10° solar masses (Mg). The observed radio brightness and 
compactness of the source, as well as the optical and X-ray non-detections*!™!®, 
are compatible with such a black hole and an inefficient accretion state (about 
10° ®Lpga-10° “Lead, Where Lega is the Eddington luminosity). 

While models considering the presence of only a massive black hole have been 
proposed“, there is no observational precedent for microsecond bursts created 
in such environments. Rather, the FRB 121102 bursts themselves could arise 
from a neutron star, perhaps highly magnetized and rapidly spinning, near an 
accreting massive black hole. The proximity of PSR J1745—2900 to Sagittarius A* 
demonstrates that such a combination is possible. In this model, the black hole is 
responsible for the observed persistent source, whereas the bursts are created in 
the magnetosphere of the nearby neutron star”. 

Alternatively, the association of FRB 121102 with a persistent radio source 
has been used to argue that the radio bursts are produced by a young magnetar 
powering a luminous wind nebula!*“*, This model is not well motivated by Galactic 
examples, since the most luminous (non-magnetar-powered) Galactic pulsar wind 
nebula is 500,000 times less luminous than the persistent source that is coincident 
with FRB 121102, and Galactic magnetars have no detectable persistent radio wind 
nebulae*?*’. Also, although giant flares from magnetars can produce relativistic 
outflows*!, an upper limit of the rotation measure from one such outburst*? is four 
orders of magnitude below that observed for FRB 121102. 

Nonetheless, under the millisecond magnetar model, the properties of the 
persistent source constrain the age of the putative magnetar to between several 
years and several decades, with a spin-down luminosity of 10° to 10’? times higher 
than any local analogue!?. Furthermore, the millisecond magnetar model predicts 
that the nebula magnetic field strength scales with the integrated spin-down lumi- 
nosity of the magnetar!*“8, Extended Data Fig. 6 shows a range of sizes, densities 
and temperatures for the Faraday-rotating medium that are consistent with Crab- 
like pulsar wind nebulae, known supernova remnants and a simple model for 
swept-up supernova ejecta. 

Data availability. The calibrated burst data are available upon request from the 
corresponding author. 

Code availability. The codes used to analyse the data are available at the following 
sites: PRESTO (https://github.com/scottransom/presto), PSRCHIVE (http:// 
psrchive.sourceforge.net) and DSPSR (http://dspsr.sourceforge.net). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Pulse profiles and spectra of 16 Arecibo bursts. The bursts are dedispersed to DM = 559.7 pc cm? (which minimizes the 
width of burst 6) and plotted with time and frequency resolutions of 20.48 js and 6.24 MHz, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Polarimetric properties of the 11 brightest 
bursts detected by Arecibo. a, Linear polarization fraction of the bursts as 
a function of frequency. The solid line shows the theoretical depolarization 
due to intra-channel Faraday rotation, calculated using equations (3) and 
(4). b, PA... as a function of frequency. Values in a and b are averaged 

over 16 consecutive channels. c, PA, as a function of time. A time offset 


is applied to each burst in order to show them consecutively. Vertical 
dashed lines divide different observing sessions. All values in this figure 
have been corrected for the rotation measure, which was calculated with a 
global fit. Grey regions in b and c indicate the 1o uncertainty around the 
polarization angle determined from the global fit. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Linear polarization fraction of the bursts as 
a function of rotation measure. Different colours represent different 
observing sessions (see key). The grey line indicates the average rotation 
measure that yields the largest polarization fraction in the first observing 
session. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Example of RM Synthesis and RMCLEAN algorithm (at 102,679.5 rad m ? and 102,679.75 rad m ~*; compare with the 
results for burst 8. The relevant rotation measure range is shown for peak of the final deconvolved Faraday spectrum at 102,679.65 rad m~). 
burst 8, after analysis with RM Synthesis (dashed line) and RMCLEAN For all bursts, the RM Synthesis and RMCLEAN steps demonstrate an 
(solid line), as described in the main text. Only two clean components extremely thin and single-peaked Faraday spectrum. 


(red circles) were required to reach convergence in the deconvolution 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Rotation measure and PA, values of different obtained from a global fit. MJD, modified Julian date. Values used in the 
bursts. Coloured, 1o error bars represent individual bursts, with central figure are reported in Table 1. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Physical constraints from source parameters. 
a-c, Parameter space for the electron density (n.) and length scale (Lym) of 
the Faraday region for three different temperature regimes, T= 10‘ K (a), 
10° K (b) and 10° K (c). The shaded red region indicates the parameter 
space excluded because of optical depth considerations (optical depth 
from free—-free absorption 7( > 5). The solid black line indicates the 
maximum DM) s permitted, while the shaded grey region shows the 
dispersion measure down to | pc cm *. The solid blue line denotes RMgrc. 
The shaded blue region shows the range 10-4 < 3< 1. The intersection 

of grey and blue regions outside of the red region is physically permitted. 
The arrows indicate the upper limits on the sizes of the persistent source 
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(left) and the star-forming region (right), respectively*!. The parallel 
dashed lines represent fits to a range of Galactic and extragalactic H 1 
regions”!. The parallel dotted lines represent the evolution of 1Mg and 
10Mo of ejecta in up to 1,000 years at a velocity of 10*km s~! in the 
blast-wave phase following a supernova>’. The filled downward-pointing 
triangles and diamonds correspond to the supernova remnants Cas A and 
SN 1987A, respectively***°. The filled circles represent the mean density 
and diameter of the Crab Nebula, whereas the filled squares represent 
the characteristic density and length scale of a dense filament in the Crab 
Nebula”*. The stars indicate the density of Sagittarius A* at the Bondi 
radius”. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | List of 4.5-GHz Arecibo observations used 


in this study 


Start 
(MJD) 


Duration 
(s) 


# bursts 


57717.2018171 
57717.2500000 
57747.1172685 
57748.1141435 
57772.0590625 
57806.9996759 
57813.9342940 
57821.9134144 
57858.8624769 
57865.8491782 
57872.8160417 
57900.7106597 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Results of analysis with RM Synthesis 


and RMCLEAN 


Burst RM 
(rad m7 2) 

1 +102805 + 37 
2 +102685 + 70 
3 +102667 + 37 
6 +102642 + 73 
7 +102643 + 105 
8 +102680 + 43 
12 +102585 + 67 
13 +102484 + 53 
14 +102440 + 51 
15 +102701 + 211 
16 +102986 + 27 


GBT-1 +93572 + 2885 
GBT-2 +93523+ 237 


RMdisp 
(rad m7?) 


< 0.12 
< 0.05 
< 0.12 
< 0.11 
< 0.04 
< 0.12 
< 0.02 
10) 
0 
< 0.05 
< 0.10 
0 
0 


Rotation measures were determined by fitting a quadratic function to the peak of the deconvolved 
Faraday spectrum. Rotation measure uncertainties were determined by dividing the nominal 
full-width at half-maximum of the rotation measure resolution element by twice the signal- 
to-noise ratio at the peak of the rotation measure spectrum. RMdisp is the second moment 
(dispersion) of the RMCLEAN clean components discovered during the Faraday spectrum 
deconvolution. Upper limits indicate that the value scales with the rotation measure pixel size; 

a zero value means that all clean components fell within the same pixel and indicates a Faraday 
spectrum that is indistinguishable from being infinitely thin. 
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A rapid decrease in the rotation rate of comet 
41P/Tuttle-Giacobini-Kresak 


Dennis Bodewits', Tony L. Farnham!, Michael S. P. Kelley! & Matthew M. Knight! 


Cometary outgassing can produce torques that change the spin state 
of the cometary nucleus, which in turn influences the evolution and 
lifetime of the comet!”. If these torques increase the rate of rotation 
to the extent that centripetal forces exceed the material strength 
of the nucleus, the comet can fragment>. Torques that slow down 
the rotation can cause the spin state to become unstable, but if the 
torques persist the nucleus can eventually reorient itself and the 
rotation rate can increase again‘. Simulations predict that most 
comets go through a short phase of rapid changes in spin state, after 
which changes occur gradually over longer times”. Here we report 
observations of comet 41P/Tuttle-Giacobini-Kresak during its close 
approach to Earth (0.142 astronomical units, approximately 21 
million kilometres, on 1 April 2017) that reveal a rapid decrease in 
rotation rate. Between March and May 2017, the apparent rotation 
period of the nucleus increased from 20 hours to more than 46 
hours—a rate of change of more than an order of magnitude larger 
than has hitherto been measured. This phenomenon must have been 
caused by the gas emission from the comet aligning in such a way 
that it produced an anomalously strong torque that slowed the spin 
rate of the nucleus. The behaviour of comet 41P/Tuttle-Giacobini- 
Kresak suggests that it is in a distinct evolutionary state and that its 
rotation may be approaching the point of instability. 

The combination of close approach, brightness and large solar elon- 
gation of comet 41P/Tuttle-Giacobini—Kresak (hereafter 41P) made 
it the target of observations worldwide for several months. We report 
results from our observations of comet 41P obtained in March 2017 
using the Large Monolithic Imager on Lowell Observatory’s 4.3-m 
Discovery Channel Telescope (DCT) and in May 2017 using the 
UltraViolet-Optical Telescope (UVOT) on board the Earth-orbiting 
Swift Gamma Ray Burst Mission® (Extended Data Table 1). 

We used comet-specific narrowband filters’ on the DCT to capture 
the emission of cyanogen gas. Cyanogen coma structures have been 
used to infer rotational properties of otherwise unobservable comet 
nuclei since their discovery in comet 1P/Halley®. Volatile ices at or near 
the surface of a comet sublimate when exposed to sunlight during the 
diurnal cycle of the comet. As the gas moves outwards, it and daughter 
species produced by photodissociation trace spirals or arcs that can be 
used to infer the rotation of the comet. Cyanogen is one of the most 
effective gases in this respect, owing to its large fluorescence efficiency 
in sunlight. Its use is widespread? and its connection to the rotation of 
comet nuclei has been verified by in situ missions such as EPOX”. 
During our first epoch of observations (Extended Data Table 2), we 
identified rotating spiral arms, of which one is persistent whereas a sec- 
ond is visible for only part of the rotation (Fig. 1). The repetition of these 
features indicates a rotation period of 19.75-20.05h during 6-9 March!". 

For our second epoch, we adopted a photometric technique, using 
variations in the brightness of the comet to measure periodicity. 
Although these two techniques measure different characteristics, they 
both identify repetitions in their respective phenomena and we assume 
that the associated periodicity reflects the rotation of the nucleus. 
We used Swift/UVOT to observe comet 41P on 7-9 May 2017 and 


measured all of the light within 1,600 km of the nucleus, including 
molecular emissions and sunlight reflected by dust grains. The light 
contributed by the small nucleus was negligible during this time, indi- 
cating that variations in brightness in our aperture were dominated 
by the material that had recently been released from the nucleus. The 
photometric variations are small and slowly varying (Fig. 2, Extended 
Data Table 2). Although the light curve is incomplete, the unobserved 
parts can reasonably be inferred, resulting in a single-peaked sinusoid 
(the hallmark of activity being modulated by changes in illumina- 
tion induced by rotation) with a period of 46-60 h. The 14-h range 
arises because the alignment of the overlapping segment of the phased 
sine curve is affected by changes in the activity of the comet with its 
increasing distance to the Sun. We therefore conclude that during the 
two months of our observations, there was a substantial change in the 
rotation period, with an average increase of 0.40-0.67 h per day. For 
the discussion presented here, we adopt 53h, the middle of our range, 
as our representative period. 


Figure 1 | Repeating cyanogen jets in the coma of comet 41P/Tuttle- 
Giacobini-Kresak. Sequence of DCT images showing the cyanogen coma 
of comet 41P, enhanced to reveal two rotating jets (labelled J1 and J2). The 
images, obtained on 7 and 8 March 2017, progress in a clockwise direction, 
as indicated by the curved arrows. Nearly identical morphologies are seen 
in the left two panels, which were obtained 20.1 h apart, and the sequence 
suggests that these two images are slightly more than one full rotation 
apart, leading to the derived 19.9-h period. The other panels, labelled in 
the upper left corner with the fraction of the period (phase) when the 
image was obtained, show a continuously changing morphology that 
precludes any periods that are sub-multiples of the 19.9-h derived value. 
Each panel spans approximately 20,000 km at the distance of the comet, 

is centred on the position of the nucleus (too small to be resolved), and 

is oriented with north up and east to the left. The direction to the Sun is 
indicated in the middle-top panel. Images were enhanced by dividing out 
the averaged azimuthal profile. Regions that are brighter than average at 
that distance from the nucleus are white and regions that are fainter are 
black. The white streaks are background stars. 
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Figure 2 | Light curve of the inner coma measured by Swift/UVOT on 
7-10 May 2017. The data acquired on 9.4-10 May are repeated as red 
triangles, phase-shifted to best match the data acquired on 7.5-8 May 
(black circles). Depending on the decrease in the activity of the comet with 
heliocentric distance (Methods), a range of periods of 46-60 h is found 
(Extended Data Fig. 2). The central period (53h) is shown here. Error bars 
indicate lo stochastic uncertainties. 


A cyanogen morphology similar to that seen in our DCT observa- 
tions was observed on 18-27 March 20177, but the structure took 24h 
to repeat on 19 and 21 March, and increased continuously to nearly 27h 
on 26 and 27 March (Fig. 3). During the densest coverage in late March, 
the morphology repeated at progressively later times on subsequent 
nights, revealing a daily trend that is consistent with our ensemble dataset 
from March to May. The consistent repetition of the morphology 
at the end of each lengthening period over such an extended time 
suggests that any non-principal axis component of rotation is small. 
Furthermore, we cannot conceive a scenario in which non-principal 
axis rotation could mimic the observed continuously changing period. 
Therefore, we assume that the nucleus was in a state of simple rotation. 

Rotation periods have been measured for scores of comets, many 
with extensive coverage, but 41P is only the eighth comet for which 
a conclusive change in period has been measured. Furthermore, the 
fractional change and rate of change in period for comet 41P far exceed 
those observed in other comets (Extended Data Table 3). Changes in 
rotation period depend on the size, shape, internal structure, activity 
and rotational state of the nucleus of the comet!*+°. The radius of the 
nucleus of comet 41P is!? 0.7-1.0 km, which is less than 70%-90% of all 
measured radii of Jupiter-family comets'*. The water production rate of 
comet 41P peaked around 2 x 107° molecules per second in 2001 and 
2 x 10°8 molecules per second in 2006'°. Our Swift observations suggest 
that production rates in 2017 were similar to those in 2006 (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). This result implies that more than 50% of the surface of the 
comet could be active, whereas most comets have less than 3% surface 
activity'®. Finally, although the 20-h rotation period of comet 41P in 
March was long compared to most comets, the rotation period of more 
than 46h that was measured in May is among the longest known’. It 
is this combination of slow rotation, high activity and a small nucleus 
that contribute to the rapid changes of the rotation state of comet 41P. 

However, these characteristics are not unique to comet 41P. In 2010, 
comet 103P/Hartley 2 had an initial period of 16.5h, a peak water pro- 
duction rate three times higher than that of 41P and a smaller effective 
radius’? of 0.57 km. Even with the more extreme combination of these 
characteristics, its primary rotation period changed by only 2h in the 
three months around perihelion’* (Extended Data Table 3), more than 
an order of magnitude less than that of 41P. Therefore, other factors 
must also have a role in producing the net torque in comet 41P, which 
is much more efficient than that in any other known comet. The Deep 
Impact fly-by of comet 103P allowed a close examination of the activity 
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Figure 3 | Rotation periods for comet 41P measured as a function of 
time relative to perihelion. Perihelion occurred on 12 April 2017. The 
period increased at an average rate of at least 0.53 h per day over more 
than 60 days, an unprecedented rate of change. The different observations 
are indicated by symbols: Swift (circles; this work), DCT (squares; ref. 11 
and this work) and results acquired” using the Lowell Observatory’s 31” 
telescope (diamonds). The dashed line is a guide to the eye. Error bars 
indicate 1c absolute uncertainties; the error bar on the Swift observation 
(circle) indicates the range of possible solutions due to the uncertainty in 
the change of activity as a function of heliocentric distance. 


of its nucleus”, and the details that were observed enable us to explore 
possible differences between comets 103P and 41P. The visible jets from 
comet 103P are primarily along the long axis, with little moment arm 
for producing torques; some of the water from 103P comes from icy 
grains in the coma, reducing the amount of gas that contributes to 
torques!®!°; and finally, the non-principal axis rotation of 103P acts 
to randomize the direction of the torques, reducing their efficiency. 
Using the results from the four then-available comets that exhibited 
changes in period, an empirical parameter X has been suggested to 
relate cometary activity and changes in angular momentum"®. This 
parameter was found to be nearly constant within a range of 1-2, lead- 
ing to the conclusion that net torques are nearly the same irrespective 
of the effective active fractions of the nucleus. From our observations 
of comet 41P, we compute an X parameter of more than 50, inconsist- 
ent with that conclusion. (X parameters for comets 19P/Borrelly”® and 
67P/Churyumov-Gerasimenko”! also lie well outside the 1-2 range; 
see Extended Data Table 3.) The deviation from this range implies that 
the torques, when integrated over all active areas, do not necessarily 
cancel out and that the physical characteristics of nuclei greatly affect 
the net efficiency of the torques. The effects of non-uniform activity 
and local topography are well illustrated by the results of the Rosetta 
mission to comet 67P/Churyumov-Gerasimenko, which demonstrated 
that the rotation period first increased, then decreased as new parts of 
the surface of the comet became illuminated’. The active regions on 
the surface of comet 41P are probably oriented in such a way that its 
torques are highly optimized in comparison to many other comets. 
We extrapolated the rotation period of the comet in time to investi- 
gate its possible past and future behaviour (Fig. 4). Our model assumes 
that activity levels and effective torques are constant from apparition 
to apparition; for example, it assumes that the orientation of the spin 
axis and the water production did not change substantially. It suggests 
that, in the near future, the rotation period could exceed 100h. At such 
slow rotation rates the stabilizing gyroscope effect disappears and off- 
axis torques can tip the nucleus into an excited rotation state. If strong 
torques persist, then the rotation period of the nucleus can begin to 
shorten again, but with a different orientation of its rotational angular 
momentum vector. Such behaviour is consistent with simulations of 
the long-term evolution of spin states of small cometary nuclei, which 
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Figure 4 | Extrapolation of the rotation period of comet 41P in time. 

We modelled past and future absolute values of the period (|P|) by 
extrapolating the 2017 torques to other perihelion passages (upward 
steps). This scenario suggests that the nucleus could evolve from rapid 
rotation near the fragmentation limit? (red shading) to an excited, unstable 
spin state? (blue shading) in only a few orbits. The 2017 observations are 
indicated by filled circles. 


indicate that most comets go through a large change in their rotation 
period soon after their activation®. This large change leads to a tem- 
porary excitation of the spin state of the nucleus, and for most com- 
ets the rotation period will evolve slowly thereafter. Simulations also 
show that, in some cases, uniformly active surfaces can cause comets 
to respond unpredictably to changes in their spin state. Such comets 
may have inherently variable spin states, experiencing large changes in 
their rotation period during each perihelion passage. 

Projecting back in time, comet 41P may have been near the critical 
fragmentation limit (with a period of around 5h)? in the recent past. 
It exhibited large outbursts in activity in 1973 and 2001'°”, and these 
events may be related to the evolution of its spin state. The rapid rota- 
tion may have caused these outbursts via fragmentation or landslides”; 
alternatively, the outbursts may have given rise to the spin evolution by 
exposing new active areas that generate outgassing torques. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Photometry. Swift/UVOT observations were obtained with the V-band filter, 
centred at 547 nm with a full-width at half-maximum (FWHM) of 75nm. We 
measured the brightness of the coma using photometry extracted from a circular 
aperture centred on the nucleus with a 1,600-km (10-11-arcsec) radius at the dis- 
tance of the comet. The median background flux was determined from an annulus 
with an inner radius of 50 arcsec and an outer radius of 100 arcsec (beyond the vis- 
ible extent of the coma). We followed a standard calibration procedure” to derive 
the apparent magnitudes, V. These were then converted into absolute magnitudes, 
H, at 1 au to account for changes in the geocentric distance A, heliocentric distance 
r, and phase angle PA (using a phase function normalized to a phase angle of 90°, 
PA(90))”° of the comet during our observation using the relation: 


H=V — 5log(A) 


5log(r) — 2.5log[PA/PA(90)] (1) 


The relation between the activity of the comet and its heliocentric distance, which 
increased from 1.099 au to 1.108 au during the Swift observations, is currently 
not well constrained. This implies that a range of scale factors A are possible for 
the activity-corrected brightness H’ of the comet: 


H! =H — Alog(rp/10) (2) 


where fy is the heliocentric distance of the comet at the first Swift observation 
(1.099 av). Larger scale factors imply longer rotation periods. We considered scale 
factors of A=0 (an re relation; see equation (1)), A=28 (an early empirical fit to the 
current brightness trend”°), and an upper limit of A=35 (derived from an empirical 
fit to the brightness trend during the apparitions of 1995 and 2001”). As is shown in 
Extended Data Fig. 2, this results in a range of possible periods of repetition between 
46h and 60h, with a central solution around 53h (A= 17). Independent of the n, 
correction, periods shorter than 46h are not possible with our light curve (under our 
assumptions of simple rotation and no outburst or other unusual activity). 

There are too few measurements with the DCT to construct a meaningful light 
curve, and the night of 8 March was not photometric (owing to Cirrus clouds); 
consequently, our observations focus on morphology rather than absolute meas- 
urements. 

Production rates. We used Swift/UVOT images to determine water production 
rates following a previously outlined method™’. The UVW1 filter (central wave- 
length, 260 nm; FWHM, 70nm) encompasses the three strong OH A-X transitions. 
We first created stacks containing all UVW1 images and V-band images acquired 
on 4-9 May 2017 using a clipped mean routine. We then removed the continuum 
contribution to the light measured with this filter by subtracting a weighted V-band 
image. There was no obvious repetitive morphology in the OH images. Fluxes in 
apertures with radii of 5-300 arcsec (775-46,500 km at the comet) were converted 
into OH column densities assuming fluorescence rates at the heliocentric 
velocity and distance of the comet’’. Production rates were derived using a 
vectorial model”®. 

Active area. We derived the minimum active area corresponding to the measured 
water production rate using a sublimation model”’. We assume that every surface 
element has constant solar elevation—as would be the case if the spin axis were 
pointed at the Sun (an obliquity of 90 degrees) or if the nucleus were rotating very 
slowly—and is therefore in local, instantaneous equilibrium with sunlight. This 
maximizes the sublimation averaged over the entire surface and results in a mini- 
mum total active area. We further assumed a Bond albedo of 0.02 and 100% infra- 
red emissivity. The modelled HO sublimation rate is 3.35 x 10!” molecules per 
cm? at 1.05 au. Assuming a peak water production rate of 2 x 1078 molecules per 
second (Extended Data Fig. 1), we find an active area of at least 6km”, equivalent 
to an active fraction of 50%-97% of a spherical nucleus with a radius of 0.7-1 km. 
Modelling the change in rotation period. To extrapolate the rotation period of 
comet 41P to past and future apparitions we used the relation between the rate of 
change of the angular velocity dw/dt, the water mass loss rate Q and the radius of 
the nucleus R (ref. 18): 


LETTER 


dw (3) 


du ch 
dt Rt 


We assumed a nucleus with a radius of 0.7 km and used our measurements of the 
production rate and the average change of rotation period during the current appa- 
rition to determine the constant C empirically. To estimate the orbital gas mass 
loss, we fitted the empirical relation between the brightness of the comet and its 
heliocentric distance (Q « t*) to the SOHO measurements of water production 
rates during the 2006 apparition!®. We assumed abundances of 10% for both CO 
and CO; relative to water, and that activity beyond 3 au is negligible. When the 
nucleus reaches a rotation frequency of 0, the period is infinite, hence the growth 
off the top of Fig. 4. At this point in the model, the rotation reverses (rotational 
pole flip) and the period decreases from infinity. However, in reality the rotation 
will become excited, the illumination on the surface will change and the torques 
should also change. 

Integrating the gas production rates from 3 au before to 3 au after perihelion 
results in a mass loss rate of 6 x 10° kg in volatiles per orbit, or about 1% of the mass 
of the nucleus for a density of 500kg m~°. 

Rotation evolution models? assume a certain initial spin state and evolution is 

modelled for 10-100 orbits. Comet 41P has orbited the Sun approximately 30 times 
since its discovery in 1858. After considering several scenarios, hyperbolic evolu- 
tion after 10-30 orbits was concluded previously, with the spin states of the comets 
evolving continuously throughout the simulations’. However, these models° 
did not explore the full parameter space’ and we are hesitant to imply a more 
quantitative interpretation of them. 
Data availability. All Swift/UVOT data are available from the Barbara A. Mikulski 
Archive for Space Telescopes (https://archive.stsci.edu) and from the Swift Archive 
Portal (http://www.swift.ac.uk/swift_portal/) under programme ID 1316125. The 
photometric measurements are provided as Source Data for Fig. 2. Other data that 
support the findings of this study are available from the corresponding author on 
reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Water production rates of comet 41P in 2001, emission to determine the water production rate in 2017 (blue diamond). 
2006 and 2017. Production rates were derived from hydrogen Lyman-a For the Swift data, the error bars represent the systematic uncertainty. 
emission observed by the SWAN instrument on board the SOHO The comet had two 4-mag outbursts in optical wavelengths just before its 
spacecraft!® in 2001 (black circles) and 2006 (red triangles). For the SWAN _ perihelion in 20017; these are evident as peaks at approximately 35 and 
data, 1a stochastic errors are shown; systematic uncertainties are at the 15 days before perihelion. 


30% level'°. We used Swift/UVOT observations of hydroxyl (OH) 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Rotation periods for different activity models. _ increase in A corresponds to an increase in the rotation period that is 
Absolute magnitudes based on Swift/UVOT photometry (black circles) needed to phase the overlapping sine curve segment (red triangles). 

are corrected for different relationships (characterized by A) between Top, A =0, period = 46h; middle, A = 28, period = 57h; bottom, A = 35, 
the activity of the comet and its distance to the Sun (see Methods). An period = 60h. Error bars indicate 1o stochastic uncertainties. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Summary of measured rotation periods 


Telescope Dates Th Rotation References 
Period 


mo | | em 


DCT/LMI Mar. 6 - Mar 0.24 - 122-116 19.9+0.15 This work; 11 
9,2017 0.18 


Lowell 31” Mar. 18 - 27, 0.16-0.14] 1.1-1.06 | 24-27+0.25 (12) 
2017 
2017 


A is the geocentric distance of the comet; r, denotes its heliocentric distance. Data are from this work and refs 11 and 12. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Observing log of Lowell Observatory’s DCT 
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Midtime | rh Phase Observers 
(UTC) (deg.) 
Mar. 6, 2017 2:38 1.16 | 0.20 27.5 0.32 Thirouin/Moskovitz 
Mar. 7, 2017 5:27 1.16 | 0.19 29.0 0.67 Farnham/Kelley/Bodewits 
Mar. 7, 2017 9:33 1.15 | 0.19 29.3 0.87 Farnham/Kelley/Bodewits 
Mar. 8, 2017 3:41 1.15 | 0.19 30.3 0.78 Farnham/Kelley/Bodewits 
Mar. 8, 2017 5:40 1.15 | 0.19 30.4 0.88 Farnham/Kelley/Bodewits 
Mar. 8, 2017 8:23 1.15 | 0.19 30.6 0.02 Farnham/Kelley/Bodewits 
Mar. 8, 2017 11:04 | 1.15 | 0.19 30.7 0.15 Farnham/Kelley/Bodewits 
Mar. 9, 2017 8:15 1.14 | 0.18 32.0 0.22 Thirouin/Moskovitz 
Ais the geocentric distance of the comet; rp denotes its heliocentric distance. 
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Extended Data Table 3 | Characteristics of other comets for which a change in rotation period has been measured 


Effective| Active 
P AP Interval*} AP /orbit | Radius | Fraction xX References 
(hr) (hr) i 


sor/Tempel2 | _9_} 0018 | 225 | ooss | 53 { os {19 {13.16.3132 | 
29e/Borelly | 29 _} >oee7 | 13 | 03s | 24 {94 | S1_{16,20,31.33 | 
eucewar| * Forti are] | eae 


GPR/CG (post) “1 -G (post) * 
Cos [2 [os oe as 18 19 
ayn eae oe [ooo |e te 


Data are from this work and refs 2, 13, 16-21 and 30-37. 
*|nterval between measurements of rotation period, which may not reflect the time it took to change. In some instances, changes in period have been observed on multiple orbits. 
**For 67P/Churyumov—Gerasimenko (67P/C-G), characteristics before and after perihelion are given separately. 
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Bright triplet excitons in caesium lead halide 


perovskites 


Michael A. Becker!**, Roman Vaxenburg**, Georgian Nedelcu*’, Peter C. Sercel®, Andrew Shabaev*, Michael J. Mehl’, 
John G. Michopoulos®, Samuel G. Lambrakos®, Noam Bernstein, John L. Lyons’, Thilo Stéferle!, Rainer F. Mahrt', 
Maksym V. Kovalenko*”, David J. Norris, Gabriele Raino'* & Alexander L. Efros® 


Nanostructured semiconductors emit light from electronic 
states known as excitons!. For organic materials, Hund’s rules? 
state that the lowest-energy exciton is a poorly emitting triplet 
state. For inorganic semiconductors, similar rules* predict an 
analogue of this triplet state known as the ‘dark exciton’. Because 
dark excitons release photons slowly, hindering emission from 
inorganic nanostructures, materials that disobey these rules 
have been sought. However, despite considerable experimental 
and theoretical efforts, no inorganic semiconductors have been 
identified in which the lowest exciton is bright. Here we show that 
the lowest exciton in caesium lead halide perovskites (CsPbX;, 
with X = Cl, Br or I) involves a highly emissive triplet state. We 
first use an effective-mass model and group theory to demonstrate 
the possibility of such a state existing, which can occur when the 
strong spin-orbit coupling in the conduction band of a perovskite 
is combined with the Rashba effect*'°. We then apply our model 
to CsPbX3 nanocrystals!, and measure size- and composition- 
dependent fluorescence at the single-nanocrystal level. The bright 
triplet character of the lowest exciton explains the anomalous 
photon-emission rates of these materials, which emit about 20 and 
1,000 times faster’? than any other semiconductor nanocrystal at 
room!>-!6 and cryogenic‘ temperatures, respectively. The existence 
of this bright triplet exciton is further confirmed by analysis of 
the fine structure in low-temperature fluorescence spectra. For 
semiconductor nanocrystals, which are already used in lighting’, 
lasers!® and displays!, these excitons could lead to materials with 
brighter emission. More generally, our results provide criteria for 
identifying other semiconductors that exhibit bright excitons, with 
potential implications for optoelectronic devices. 

An exciton involves an electron in the conduction band that is bound 
Coulombically to a hole in the valence band. Its energy depends in 
part on the spin configuration of these two charge carriers. In organic 
semiconductors, the lowest-energy exciton is a triplet state in which 
these two carriers have parallel spins. For the electron and hole to 
recombine and emit light, one spin must flip simultaneously with the 
release of the photon to satisfy the Pauli exclusion principle. Because 
this coordinated process is unlikely, triplet excitons are poorly emitting. 

In addition to spin, the exciton energy depends on the atomic orbitals 
that constitute the conduction and valence bands. In many inorganic 
semiconductors, the orbital motion and spin of the carriers are strongly 
coupled. Spin is no longer conserved, and the total angular momen- 
tum of the electron and hole (J, and J;,) must be considered. Further, 
the exchange interaction mixes these momenta so that only the total 
exciton momentum J=J. + J, is conserved. Owing to these and other 
effects, each exciton state is split into several energy sublevels, known 


as fine structure. Studies on various materials have found that the 
lowest-energy sublevel is ‘dark, meaning that optical transitions to the 
ground state are dipole-forbidden. Emission, if it occurs, is very slow. 
For example, in CdSe, recombination of the lowest exciton requires 
a change of two units of angular momentum‘. Because the photon 
carries one unit, light cannot be emitted unless another unit is dissi- 
pated simultaneously, another unlikely process. The lowest excitons in 
all known inorganic semiconductors behave similarly, leading to the 
common belief that such states must be dark. 

We show that this belief is incorrect by examining CsPbX; (X=Cl, Br 
or I) perovskites. Crystals of these perovskites comprise corner-sharing 
PbX¢ octahedra with Cs* ions filling the voids in between (Fig. 1a). 
We first approximate the lattice as cubic and calculate band structures 
(Methods) for CsPbBr;3 (Fig. 1b), CsPbCl; and CsPbI; (Extended Data 
Fig. 1). The bandgap occurs at the R point in the Brillouin zone, near 
which the valence and conduction bands are well described within 
the effective-mass model (see Supplementary Table 1). The top of the 
valence band arises from a mixture of Pb 6s and Br 4p atomic orbitals, 
with an overall s symmetry*®”’. Thus, including spin, the hole can 
occupy one of two s-like Bloch states with Jy = 1/2: |T)n=|S)|1) or 
|)n=|S)||), using standard notation”. The conduction band consists 
of Pb 6p orbitals, leading to three possible orthogonal spatial compo- 
nents for the Bloch function”®”!: |X), | Y) or |Z). Because of strong 
spin-orbit coupling, these components are mixed with spin to obtain 
a doubly degenerate J. = 1/2 state for the electron at the bottom of the 
conduction band: 


— 1 j 
Ihe = weit IY) + |Z)T)] " 
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When the momentum of the electron and hole states are then com- 
bined, the exciton splits as a result of electron-hole exchange into a 
J=0 singlet state 


|Yo,0) = delTn — IM el L)n] (2) 
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and a threefold degenerate J= 1 triplet state 
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where each |W; ) is labelled with J,, the z projection of J. The probability 
of light emission due to electron-hole recombination from these exci- 
tons can then be calculated (Supplementary Information section 1). 
We find a probability of zero for |Wo 9) and of non-zero for |W 7, ~0,+1), 
indicating a dark singlet and a bright triplet. 

These selection rules are confirmed by group theory. At the R point, 
the band-edge electron and hole states transform as irreducible 
representations R; and R ¢, respectively (with the superscript denoting 
parity)’>. Exchange then splits the exciton into a dark singlet (R; ) and 
a bright triplet (RZ); see Supplementary Information section 2 and 
Supplementary Table 3. 

Detailed calculations (see Supplementary Information section 1) 
reveal the energetic order of these levels. If only short-range exchange 
is included, then the singlet lies below the triplet (Fig. 1c). However, 
CsPbX; perovskites should also exhibit a large Rashba effect®. This 
occurs in semiconductors with strong spin-orbit coupling and an 
inversion asymmetry. For the closely related hybrid organic—inorganic 
perovskites, the impact of this effect on photovoltaic and spintronic 
devices has been discussed extensively®*. Although the cause of 
the inversion asymmetry (cation positional instabilities™* or surface 
effects’) remains unknown, the Rashba effect should alter the fine 
structure. Indeed, the bright triplet exciton can be lowered below 
the dark singlet exciton. 

To examine this possibility, we studied colloidal nanocrystals of 
CsPbX3 (Methods). Compared to bulk crystals, nanocrystals enable 
the additional effect of system size to be investigated. Such particles 
are roughly cube-shaped with edge lengths of L=8-15nm (Fig. 1d). 
Before these nanocrystals were introduced"', all technologically 
relevant semiconductor nanocrystals exhibited slow, sub-microsecond 
radiative lifetimes at cryogenic temperatures, owing to the lowest 
exciton being dark*. By contrast, CsPbX3 nanocrystals emit about 
1,000 times faster (with sub-nanosecond lifetimes)”. In Fig. 2a we 
show photoluminescence decays for individual CsPbI3, CsPbBr3 and 
CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals at cryogenic temperatures. The decay times 
are 0.85 ns, 0.38 ns and 0.18 ns, respectively, decreasing with increasing 
emission energy. The photoluminescence quantum yield for the fastest 
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Figure 1 | Crystal and electronic structure for 
CsPbBr; perovskite. a, Orthorhombic crystal 
structure of CsPbBr3 (Puma space group, unit 
cell shown as a frame), which differs from the 
idealized cubic perovskite by an octahedral 

x tilting. b, Calculated band structure of cubic 
CsPbBr; perovskite. The inset shows the first 
Brillouin zone of the cubic crystal lattice. The 
electronic bandgap is indicated in the band 
structure at the R point. The valence 
(conduction) band maximum (minimum) has 
R¢ (R;) symmetry. c, The expected fine 
structure of the band-edge exciton considering 
short-range electron-hole exchange (middle) 
and then including the Rashba effect (right) 
under orthorhombic symmetry. The latter splits 
the exciton into three bright states with 
transition dipoles oriented along the 
orthorhombic symmetry axes (labelled x, y and z) 
and a higher-energy dark state (labelled ‘d’). The 
energetic order of the three lowest sublevels is 
determined by the orthorhombic distortion. The 
orthorhombic unit cell (bottom) and the 
resulting sublevel order is shown for CsPbBr3. 

d, Transmission electron micrograph of an 
individual CsPbBr3 nanocrystal with an edge 
length of L=14nm. 
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of these samples, the CsPbBrCl nanocrystals (L = 14 + 1 nm; through- 
out we quote the mean value and standard deviation from several 
measurements), was measured to be near unity (88% + 14%) at 5K 
(Extended Data Fig. 2), which indicates that these decay times can be 
related directly to radiative lifetimes. In Fig. 2b we present a larger set 
of decay times (squares) for individual CsPbI3, CsPbBr3 and CsPbBr2Cl 
nanocrystals. All are much shorter than those reported for CdSe, CdS, 
CdTe, InAs, InSb, InP, PbSe, PbS and PbTe nanocrystals'*"'*, consistent 
with the lowest exciton being the bright triplet. 

However, fast decays could also indicate emission from trions 
(charged excitons). Trions are optically active, but suffer from rapid 
non-radiative Auger recombination. They should therefore exhibit 
quicker but weaker decays than excitons. In our single-nanocrystal 
experiments discussed above, trion contributions are reduced by 
spectral filtering (Extended Data Fig. 3). However, to test the role of 
trions explicitly, we analysed the photon stream from individual nano- 
crystals without filtering (Fig. 2c, d, left). The correlation of emission 
intensity with lifetime allows the strong exciton and weak trion con- 
tributions to be separated (Fig. 2c, d, right)”°. We confirm fast exciton 
lifetimes for CsPbI; and CsPbBr; nanocrystals of 1.2 ns and 0.4ns, 
respectively, consistent with ensemble measurements (Extended Data 
Fig. 4). 

To compare with theory, we calculated radiative lifetimes for per- 
ovskite nanocrystals within the effective-mass model. In addition 
to the wavefunctions in equations (2) and (3), exciton confinement 
within the nanocrystal must be included via envelope functions 
for the electron and hole. If CsPbX3 nanocrystals were spherical, 
excitonic lifetimes could be calculated using previously described 
methods (Supplementary Information section 3). However, for cubes, 
the electric field of a photon not only changes across the boundary 
of the nanocrystal, owing to dielectric screening (as in spherical 
nanocrystals), but also becomes inhomogeneous (Fig. 2e, Extended 
Data Figs 5, 6). We included this inhomogeneity, along with the Rashba 
effect and the orthorhombic lattice distortion in CsPbX3 nanocrys- 
tals in our calculations”®. For simplicity, we assumed the nanocrystals 
were cube-shaped. Only when the Rashba effect was included could 
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Figure 2 | Characterization of fast radiative lifetimes in CsPbX3 
nanocrystals. a, Photoluminescence decays (open circles) measured from 
single CsPbI; (L= 14nm), CsPbBr3 (L=11nm) and CsPbBr2Cl 

(L= 14nm) perovskite nanocrystals. By fitting the data with an 
exponential decay function (red lines), radiative decays of 0.85 ns, 0.38 ns 
and 0.18 ns were obtained for CsPbI3, CsPbBr3; and CsPbBr2Cl perovskite 
nanocrystals, respectively. b, Calculated radiative lifetimes of the bright 
triplet exciton versus transition energy for CsPbX3 nanocrystals with 
X=Cl, Br or I. The theoretical results (circles) are divided into three size 
regimes (labels on individual points give the edge lengths, L, of the cube- 
shaped nanocrystals): strong (orange), intermediate (blue) and weak 
(green) exciton confinement. These values are compared with measured 
photoluminescence decays from individual perovskite nanocrystals 
(squares; sizes of the CsPb13, CsPbBr3 and CsPbBr2Cl crystals as in a). 

A data point for an ensemble of CsPbCl; nanocrystals (L = 10 nm) is also 
shown. Measured values are consistent with calculations in the 
intermediate confinement regime, which include electron-hole 


a self-consistent model for CsPbX; nanocrystals be obtained, as we 
describe below. 

The Rashba coefficient was estimated from low-temperature photo- 
luminescence spectra (see below). If the effective Rashba field is parallel 
to one of the orthorhombic symmetry axes of the nanocrystal (see 
Supplementary Information section 1 for details and other cases), 
then the bright triplet exciton (J= 1) is split into three non-degenerate 
sublevels 


M%)=—ellMel1 a — Wel L)n] 
“a i 0) (4) 


sii. Tye + Welln] 


which lie below the dark singlet (Fig. 1c). The triplet states represent 
three linear dipoles polarized along the orthorhombic symmetry axes 
(x, y, Z). Transitions from these three sublevels have the same oscillator 
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correlations. c, d, Detected photon counts (left panels) versus time from 
individual CsPbI; (c) and CsPbBr; (d) nanocrystals (sizes as in a). Traces 
show ‘A-type blinking from the nanocrystals*’. These data can be analysed 
to separate contributions to the photoluminescence decay from exciton 
and trion emission (right panels). The targeted temperature in all 
experiments was 5 K, but may be higher (10-20 K; see Fig. 3). e, Calculated 
distribution of the z component of the electric field normalized to the 
applied field (along the z direction) at infinite distance, E7/E%,. This 
quantity is plotted versus position z across the centre line of spherical 
(dashed lines) or cube-shaped (solid lines) nanocrystals for various ratios 
of the dielectric constant inside (€j,) and outside (ou) the nanocrystals 
(see legend). The field inside the nanocrystal is essentially always lower for 
the cube than for the sphere. Upper inset, calculated two-dimensional 
distribution of EZ/E%, inside a cube-shaped nanocrystals plotted on the 
x-z mid-plane for ¢ Sul Eout = 6. Lower inset, calculated ratio qe Toe of 
radiative decay times for spherical and cubical nanocrystals with the same 
volume versus €in/Eour for strong (blue) and weak (red) confinement. 


strength. Moreover, in cube-shaped nanocrystals, these states still emit 
as linear dipoles despite the inhomogeneous field (Supplementary 
Information sections 1 and 3). 

The radiative lifetime of the triplet exciton 7, is evaluated from 


a es ae (5) 
Tx 9X 137mg? | 


with w the angular transition frequency, n the refractive index of the 
surrounding medium, my the free-electron mass, c the speed of light, 
E,= 2P?/mp the Kane energy (Extended Data Fig. 7) and P the Kane 
parameter”. I is an overlap integral that includes the envelope func- 
tions of the electron and hole and the field-averaged transition-dipole 
moment (Supplementary Information section 3). 

In Fig. 2b we present the 7.x calculated for CsPbX3 nanocrystals 
(circles). The results can be divided into three regimes, depending 
on the size of the nanocrystal. When the nanocrystal is smaller 
than the Bohr radius of the exciton ag (strong exciton confinement, 
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Figure 3 | Fine structure of the bright triplet exciton for CsPbBr,Cl 
nanocrystals. a~c, Photoluminescence spectra (points) of individual 
nanocrystals (L = 14+ 1 nm) that exhibit a single peak (a), two peaks (b) 
and three (c) peaks. Single- and multi-Lorentzian-function fits are 
displayed as solid lines (grey lines are the cumulative fits). The targeted 
temperature was 5 K; however, the quantitative fits of the relative peak 
intensities, based on a Boltzmann distribution (Supplementary 
Information section 4), required higher temperatures (10-20 K). This may 
indicate a warmer sample temperature due to imperfect thermal contact 
and/or laser heating. Alternatively, deviations from a Boltzmann 
distribution may be present. The insets show the polarization of each of 
the spectral features. For the spectra, a linear polarizer was placed in the 


orange circles), the predicted radiative lifetime decreases from 2 ns 
to 1ns with increasing emission energy. For large nanocrystals in the 
opposite limit (weak exciton confinement, green circles), the lifetime 
should be even shorter because weakly confined excitons exhibit larger 
oscillator strengths”’. In this size regime (L ~ 15-25 nm), the calculated 
lifetimes decrease below 100 ps for CsPbBr3 and CsPbCl; nanocubes. 
The lifetime would be decreased further in spheres of the same volume 
(Fig. 2e, lower inset). 

The measured photoluminescence decays in Fig. 2b (squares) lie 
between those predicted for strong and weak confinement. Because the 
size of the nanocrystals and ag are comparable, the electron and hole 
motion is correlated. If this effect is taken into account (intermediate 
exciton confinement, blue circles), then calculations for L~4-16nm 
(Supplementary Information section 3, Extended Data Fig. 8) agree 
well with the experiment. 

The order of exciton levels used above depends on the values and relative 
signs of the Rashba coefficients for the electron and hole. If they have 
the same sign, then the angular-momentum texture (that is, how the 
orientation of the angular momentum varies with wavevector) exhibits 
the same helicity at the valence-band maximum and conduction-band 
minimum’. Optical transitions between these bands are allowed when 
the helicity is preserved (owing to their s and p symmetry, respectively.) 
Thus, for this case, the lowest exciton sublevel should be bright; see 
Supplementary Information section 1.E for details. A similar situation 
exists in transition-metal dichalcogenide monolayers”*. 
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Energy (eV) 

detection path. The angle of this polarizer was adjusted so that the relative 
intensity of the features in the spectra matched the polarization 
dependence in the insets. d-f, Simulated spectra and polarizations for 
nanocrystal orientations that match the experimental results in a—c; see 
Supplementary Information section 4 for details. Each panel lists the 
required observation direction relative to the orthorhombic unit-cell axes. 
g, Experimental statistics for the observation of single-, two- and three- 
peak spectra from individual nanocrystals with L=7.5-14nm (51 spectra 
with 35 splittings in total). h, i, Experimental fine-structure splitting 
measured for the two- (h) and three-peak (i) spectra. The average splitting 
A in each case is provided. 


We estimated the values of the Rashba coefficients from photo- 
luminescence spectra of individual nanocrystals, which reveal the fine 
structure directly. Our nanocrystals exhibit one, two or three peaks, all 
with near-linear polarization (Fig. 3a—c, Extended Data Figs 9, 10). This 
is consistent with the three non-degenerate exciton sublevels in equation (4) 
under orthorhombic symmetry, which should emit as orthogonal linear 
dipoles. For simplicity, we assume that the electron and hole Rashba 
coefficients are equal. The value (0.38eV A) required to fit the observed 
splittings (about 1 meV) is reasonable, lying between those for 
conventional III-V quantum wells and organic-inorganic 
perovskites (see Supplementary Information section 1.F). We note that 
for nanocrystals with tetragonal symmetry, |W) and |W,) in equation (4) 
remain degenerate (Supplementary Information section 1.E), which explains 
recently observed two-peak spectra from individual CsPbBr3 nanocrystals”. 

Emitting dipoles that are perpendicular (parallel) to the observation 
direction should show strong (no) emission. Thus, the intensity from each 
bright triplet sublevel is explained by both its thermal population and the 
orientation of the nanocrystal. Single-line spectra (Fig. 3a) arise when 
the two upper sublevels are unpopulated. Strong linear polarization from 
this single line (Fig. 3a, inset) supports this interpretation. If the sublevel 
splitting in this nanocrystal were instead spectrally unresolved, then the 
line would be unpolarized. From the expected three orthogonal dipoles, 
we calculated the relative intensity of the photoluminescence peaks and 
their polarization for arbitrary observation directions (Supplementary 
Information section 4, Extended Data Fig. 11). We then determined 
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(Fig. 3d—f) the nanocrystal orientations that are consistent with the 
spectra and polarizations in Fig. 3a—c. Again, good agreement is 
obtained. 

In Fig. 3g we present the experimental statistics for one-, two- and 
three-line spectra. One is most common, suggesting that only the 
lowest sublevel is populated. For the two- and three-line spectra, the 
measured energy splittings are plotted in Fig. 3h, i. Given three 
sublevels separated by energies A; and A, (Fig. 3i, inset), the average 
splitting A is 0.5(A, + A)), with bars denoting averages. However, two- 
line spectra can involve any two of the three features, leading to the 
average A, /3 + A,/3+(A, + Az) /3=2(A, + A>) /3 . We therefore 
predict a ratio of 1.33 for average measured splittings in two- versus 
three-line spectra. The experimentally determined ratio of 1.42 £0.12 
again supports our model. 

While we have used cryogenic temperatures to confirm the existence 
of the bright triplet exciton, its influence on emission remains impor- 
tant at room temperature. Although the splittings are small compared 
to the thermal energy, the three triplet states (from four sublevels in 
total) are dipole-allowed and thermally populated, unlike in other 
nanocrystals'?-!°, For example, in CdSe nanocrystals only three of 
eight band-edge sublevels are bright, and these can be poorly popu- 
lated even at room temperature. This and other effects (Supplementary 
Information section 5) explain why room-temperature emission from 
CsPbX; perovskite nanocrystals is 20 times faster than in other systems. 
The emission should be even faster for nanowires and nanoplatelets. 
Such shapes can further decrease the radiative lifetime, owing to 
diminished dielectric screening and smaller one- or two-dimensional 
excitons*”. 

Although CsPbX3 nanocrystals are oxidatively stable, their long- 
term stability may be limited in warm, bright and moist environments 
without encapsulation to provide thermal and environmental stability. 
Moreover, the discovery that their lowest exciton is bright reveals criteria 
for obtaining this phenomenon in other materials. Potential semi- 
conductors should lack inversion symmetry, and one band edge should 
have s symmetry and the other p, with the latter affected by strong 
spin-orbit coupling such that J., = 1/2. Finally, the Rashba coefficient 
for the electron and the hole must be non-zero with the same sign. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Chemicals. The following reagents were used to prepare CsPbX3 nanocrystals: 
caesium carbonate (Cs,COs3, Aldrich, 99.9%), 1-octadecene (ODE, Sigma-Aldrich, 
90%), oleic acid (OA, Sigma-Aldrich, 90%), oleylamine (OAm, Acros Organics, 
80%-90%), lead chloride (PbCl:, ABCR, 99.999%), lead bromide (PbBr2, ABCR, 
98%), lead iodide (PbIy, ABCR, 99.999%), n-trioctylphosphine (TOP, Strem, 97%), 
hexane (Sigma-Aldrich, >95%) and toluene (Fisher Scientific, HPLC grade). 
Synthesis. The CsPbX3 (X= Cl, Br or I) and CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals were 
synthesized by fast reaction between Cs-oleate and PbX; in the presence of OA 
and OAm (and TOP in the case of CsPbCl; and CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals). First, 
the Cs-oleate was prepared by loading CszCO3 (0.407 g) into a 50-ml 3-neck flask 
along with ODE (20 ml) and OA (1.25 ml). The mixture was dried under vacuum 
for 1h at 120°C and then switched to N>. Because Cs-oleate precipitates out of ODE 
at room temperature, it must be pre-heated to 100°C before injection. The ODE, 
OA and OAm were pre-dried before use by degassing under vacuum at 120°C 
for Lh. For the nanocrystal-forming reaction, 0.376 mmol PbX2 (X= Cl, Br or I), 
dried OA (3 ml for PbCl),1 ml for PbBr or 1.5 ml for PbI,), dried OAm (3 ml for 
PbCl,, 1 ml for PbBr, or 1.5 ml for PbI,) and dried ODE (5 ml) were combined in a 
25-ml 3-neck flask. For CsPbCl, TOP (1 ml) was also added. The mixture was then 
degassed for 10 min under vacuum at 120°C, and the flask was filled with N2 and 
heated to 200°C. Cs-oleate (0.8 ml from the stock solution prepared as described 
above) was injected swiftly when 200°C was reached. After 10s the reaction was 
stopped by cooling the reaction system with a water bath. The solution was centri- 
fuged (4 min, 13,750g) and the supernatant discarded. Hexane (0.3 ml) was added 
to the precipitate to disperse the nanocrystals and the mixture was then centrifuged 
again. The precipitate obtained was re-dispersed in 3 ml toluene and centrifuged 
(2 min, 2,200g). The supernatant was separated from the precipitate, filtered and 
used for our investigations. For CsPbBr2Cl, 0.094 mmol PbClh;, 0.282 mmol PbBr, 
dried OA (1.5 ml), dried OAm (1.5 ml), TOP (1 ml) and dried ODE (5 ml) were 
loaded into a 25-ml 3-neck flask and the same protocol was followed. 

Sample preparation. For single-nanocrystal spectroscopy, the colloidal dispersions 
from the above syntheses were diluted to nanomolar concentrations in solutions of 
3-wt% polystyrene in toluene. This dispersion was then spin-casted at 5,000 r.p.m. 
onto intrinsic crystalline Si wafers with a 3-jum-thick thermal-oxide layer. For 
ensemble measurements, the undiluted nanocrystal dispersions were drop-casted 
on glass substrates. For photoluminescence quantum-yield measurements, 0.1 ml of 
the colloidal dispersion was mixed with 0.1 ml of a 5-wt% solution of poly(methyl 
methacrylate) (PMMA, molecular weight of 495,000) in toluene. 

Optical characterization. All optical measurements of single nanocrystals were 
performed in a self-built micro-photoluminescence (|1-PL) set-up. The samples 
were mounted on xyz nano-positioning stages inside an evacuated liquid-helium 
flow cryostat and cooled down to a targeted temperature of 5 K (see Fig. 3 caption). 
Single nanocrystals were excited by means of a fibre-coupled excitation laser at an 
energy of 3.06 eV with a repetition rate of 40 MHz and a pulse duration of 50 ps. 
The excitation beam was sent through a linear polarizer and a short-wavelength- 
pass filter before being directed towards the sample by a dichroic beam splitter. 
Typical power densities used to excite single nanocrystals were 2-120 W cm’. 
Assuming an absorption cross section*! of 8 x 10-!cm?, these power densities 
yield 0.0057-0.34 excitons per nanocrystal per pulse**. For both excitation and 
detection, a long-working-distance 100 x microscope objective with a numerical 
aperture of 0.7 was used. The nearly Gaussian excitation spot had a 1/e” diameter 
of 1.4 jum. The emission was filtered using a long-pass filter and dispersed by 
a 0.75-m monochromator with a grating of 1,800 lines mm“! before detection 
with a back-illuminated, cooled charge-coupled device camera. For polarization- 
dependent measurements, a liquid-crystal retarder was used to compensate for 
retardation effects in the set-up. For photoluminescence lifetime and time-tagged 
time-resolved (TTTR3) single-photon-counting measurements, we filtered 
the emission with a suitable tunable bandpass filter either to measure only the 
excitonic photoluminescence decay or to correlate excitonic and trionic emission 


intensities and decay times with a time-correlated single-photon-counting system 
with nominal time resolution of 30 ps. 

Ensemble measurements were performed in an exchange-gas cryostat at 5 K. 
Here, the samples were excited with a frequency-doubled Ti:sapphire femtosecond 
pulsed laser with a repetition rate of 80 MHz at 3.1 eV. Optical power densities were 
below 3W cm *. The emitted light was dispersed by a grating of 150 lines per mm 
within a 300-mm-focal-length spectrograph and detected by a streak camera with 
2-ps resolution. Absolute photoluminescence quantum-yield measurements at 
room temperature were performed on a Quantaurus QY (C11347-11, Hamamatsu). 
Band-structure calculations. Figure 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1 show calcu- 
lated band structures for CsPbBr3, CsPbCl; and CsPbI3. We assume that these 
materials exist in the cubic perovskite structure with a lattice constant of 5.865 A, 
5.610 A and 6.238 A, respectively**. The electronic structure of these crystals was 
determined using the Vienna Ab-initio Simulation Package (VASP)***° with 
projector-augmented wavefunctions*”. Our initial calculations used the PBEsol** 
generalized gradient approximation, and included spin-orbit coupling. We used 
an energy cut-off of 400 eV and a I’-centred k-point grid of 6 x 6 x 6, which yield 
40 k-points in the irreducible Brillouin zone. 

As expected, standard density functional theory (DFT) underestimates the 
bandgap in these materials substantially. Accordingly, we used a modified version 
of the Heyd-Scuseria-Ernzerhof ‘HSE06’ hybrid functional®’, which mixes 
exact Hartree-Fock exchange with conventional DFT. We initially started with 
25% mixing, and planned to adjust the mixing to match the observed bandgap. 
However, this was not possible, even with 45% Hartree-Fock in the calculation 
for CsPbBr3. This initial mixing produced a bandgap of 1.4 eV, far smaller than the 
experimentally determined gap of 2.8 eV. Rather than using even higher mixing, or 
even a full-scale Hartree-Fock calculation, we instead added a scissors operator to 
adjust the bandgap to the experimental result. We found that the electron and hole 
masses were nearly unchanged with Hartree-Fock mixing, leading us to believe 
that this technique still provides the correct physics. Further confirmation was 
provided by conducting Go Wo calculations (also with VASP) on top of the PBE 
results. For this approach, we used a plane-wave energy cut-off of 600 eV, a 150-eV 
energy cut-off for the response functions, 1,894 unoccupied states, spin-orbit 
coupling, and ‘GW’ pseudopotentials including all semi-core electrons. Although 
these calculations yielded bandgaps that were in closer agreement with the 
experiments (1.96 eV for CsPbI3, 2.36eV for CsPbBr; and 3.27 eV for CsPbCl), 
other aspects of the band structure remained virtually unchanged. 

Data availability. All data generated or analysed during this study are included in 
the published article (and its Supplementary Information). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Electronic structure for CsPbCl; and CsPbI; 
perovskites. a, Calculated band structure of cubic perovskite CsPbCl3. 
b, Calculated band structure of cubic perovskite CsPbI3. See Methods for 


details about the calculations. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Measurements to estimate the low- 
temperature quantum yield for our CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals. 

a, b, Photoluminescence spectra (a) and decays (b) for CsPbBr2Cl 
nanocrystals (L = 14 1 nm) embedded in a PMMA film at 295 K (red) 
and 5 K (black). Data for the two temperatures are plotted on the same 
intensity scale. For the same sample, a calibrated integrating sphere 

was used to measure the photoluminescence quantum yield at 295 K 
(43% + 1%). To obtain the quantum yield at 5 K, the photoluminescence 
and optical absorption for several spots at 295 K and 5 K under constant 
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weak excitation (at 3.06 eV) were measured. The photoluminescence 
increased substantially, as seen in both the spectra and decay signal, 
whereas the absorption stayed nearly constant (data not shown). From 
these results, the quantum yield at 5 K was estimated to be 88% + 14%. 
The photoluminescence decays in b are plotted on both a linear and a 
logarithmic (inset) intensity scale, with decay times of 1.60 ns (295 K) 

and 0.23 ns (5K). The decrease in decay time at low temperature is clearly 
accompanied by an increase in the total emitted intensity (area under the 
decay traces). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Exciton and trion emission from an individual _ normalized area of a Lorentzian-peak fit for the two exciton peaks (red 
CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystal. a, Photoluminescence spectrum of a single and blue) and the trion peak (black) are shown as a function of the linear 
CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystal, showing exciton peaks at 2.5158 eV (red) and polarizer angle (placed in front of the spectrograph). Both exciton peaks 
2.5175 eV (blue) and a trion peak (black) that is redshifted by 15-17 meV. show a dominantly linear polarization, with the main axis indicated by the 
The targeted temperature was 5 K (see Fig. 3 caption). b, Polarization blue and red lines. The trion emission is unpolarized. See Supplementary 
properties of the exciton (left) and trion (right) emission peaks. The Section 4 for further discussion. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Composition-dependent ensemble 
photoluminescence decay measurements of lead halide perovskite 
nanocrystals. a, Typical streak-camera measurement of the 
photoluminescence from an ensemble of CsPbBr3Cl nanocrystals at 5 K. 
In this example, the nanocrystals have L= 14nm. The emission peak is 
centred at 2.51 eV, and the exponential decay time is 210 ps, as extracted 
by summing over all energies, which is in good agreement with the results 
for single CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals of the same size. The ensemble decay 
spectrum is slightly asymmetric (being faster at higher energies), which 
might originate from the activation of an energy-transfer process from 
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smaller to larger nanocrystals. To account for this effect, we considered 
only the long component of the decay curve. b, Photoluminescence 
lifetimes at 5 K extracted for ensemble samples of nanocrystals (NCs) of 
various compositions and sizes (as labelled). The ensemble data (solid 
circles) are compared with single-nanocrystal measurements (open 
circles). The good agreement between the two datasets is further evidence 
that the measured single-nanocrystal photoluminescence decays are due 
to fast exciton radiative lifetimes and not to trions, because the ensemble 
data are acquired at very low excitation power, at which photo-generated 
charging is not observed. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Calculation of the interior electric field in 
cube-shaped nanocrystals. a, Line plot of the electric potential p along 
the centre line between the capacitor plates (see inset and Supplementary 
Information section 3.B). b, Line plot of the normalized electric-field 
magnitude Ez /E<, along the centre line between the capacitor plates 

(see inset). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Contour plots of normalized electric-field 
magnitude across a cube-shaped nanocrystal. a-d, Contour plots of 
E;/E;, for four different ratios (4, 6, 8 and 10, respectively) of the 
dielectric constant inside the nanocrystal (€;,) and of the surrounding 
medium (out) (see Supplementary Information section 3.B). The plots 
depict the x-z mid-plane of the cube and are valid for the symmetry- 


equivalent y-z mid-plane. e, Contour plot of E;/E%, on the x-z mid-plane 
of the cube for €jn/€out= 9. The E; /E%, distribution on the y-z mid-plane is 
identical. In all panels, the z direction is vertical and the perturbations 
near the corners of the plots are artefacts of the interpolation resolution 
used by the software that we used to construct them. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Extraction of the Kane energy E, for the lead structures presented in Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1 near the band 
halide perovskites. The Kane energy, defined according to equation (5), edges. The slope of the red line is used, according to a procedure described 
can be extracted for CsPbCl3, CsPbBr3 and CsPbI; from the band in Supplementary Information section 1.B. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Variational calculations related to the 
determination of the exciton radiative lifetime in cube-shaped 
nanocrystals within the intermediate-confinement regime. 

a, b, Dimensionless electron-hole correlation constant (b = 3L, where 
Gis the value of the variational parameter that minimizes the energy; 
a) and the square modulus of the ratio of I for intermediate and strong 
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confinement (b) as a function of the size of the nanocrystal relative to 
the Bohr radius of an electron (L/a,), for the three materials studied; m,. 
and my are the electron and hole effective masses, respectively. The inset 
in b shows the square modulus of I| in the strong-confinement regime 
for several different dielectric constants, €in/Eou. See Supplementary 
Information section 3.D for details. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Representative two-peak spectra for 


individual CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals. a—i, Photoluminescence spectra of 
different single nanocrystals that exhibit two emission peaks at a targeted 
temperature of 5 K (see Fig. 3 caption). Each spectrum was recorded with 
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displayed cannot be used to determine the relative (potentially thermal) 


a linear polarizer in the detection path. Therefore, the relative intensities 
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population within the fine-structure multiplet. The linear polarizer was 
used here because it can be rotated to resolve all spectral features. Without 
the polarizer, the low-energy peak typically dominates in intensity. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Representative three-peak spectra for individual CsPbBr2Cl nanocrystals. Details as for Extended Data Fig. 9, but for 


nanocrystals that exhibit three emission peaks. 
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Extended Data Figure 11 | Predicted exciton spectra and polarization 
properties for individual perovskite nanocrystals. The plots show the 
expected exciton fine structure in photoluminescence spectra from three 
orthogonal dipoles of the lowest-energy exciton. The dipoles are oriented 
along the orthorhombic symmetry axes. The insets show the emission 
probability for the dipoles as a function of the polarization angle. 

a-d, Expected fine structure for observation in the [010], [001], [011] 
and [312] directions with respect to the orthorhombic symmetry axes, 
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respectively. The temperature effect on the population of the sublevels is 
not considered (that is, the populations of the sublevels are assumed to be 
equal). e-h, As in a-d, but taking the temperature effect on the population 
of the sublevels into consideration. The temperature is assumed to be 
comparable to the fine-structure splitting: kgT + A; = Ao, where kg is the 
Boltzmann constant and T is temperature. See Supplementary Information 
section 4 for further details. 
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Fire frequency drives decadal changes in soil carbon 
and nitrogen and ecosystem productivity 


Adam F. A. Pellegrini!, Anders Ahlstrém!”, Sarah E. Hobbie’, Peter B. Reich**, Lars P. Nieradzik®, A. Carla Staver’, 
Bryant C. Scharenbroch®, Ari Jumpponen’, William R. L. Anderegg!®, James T. Randerson!! & Robert B. Jackson)? 


Fire frequency is changing globally and is projected to affect the 
global carbon cycle and climate’*. However, uncertainty about how 
ecosystems respond to decadal changes in fire frequency makes it 
difficult to predict the effects of altered fire regimes on the carbon 
cycle; for instance, we do not fully understand the long-term effects 
of fire on soil carbon and nutrient storage, or whether fire-driven 
nutrient losses limit plant productivity**. Here we analyse data 
from 48 sites in savanna grasslands, broadleaf forests and needleleaf 
forests spanning up to 65 years, during which time the frequency of 
fires was altered at each site. We find that frequently burned plots 
experienced a decline in surface soil carbon and nitrogen that was 
non-saturating through time, having 36 per cent (+13 per cent) 
less carbon and 38 per cent (+16 per cent) less nitrogen after 64 
years than plots that were protected from fire. Fire-driven carbon 
and nitrogen losses were substantial in savanna grasslands and 
broadleaf forests, but not in temperate and boreal needleleaf forests. 
We also observe comparable soil carbon and nitrogen losses in an 
independent field dataset and in dynamic model simulations of 
global vegetation. The model study predicts that the long-term losses 
of soil nitrogen that result from more frequent burning may in turn 
decrease the carbon that is sequestered by net primary productivity 
by about 20 per cent of the total carbon that is emitted from burning 
biomass over the same period. Furthermore, we estimate that the 
effects of changes in fire frequency on ecosystem carbon storage may 
be 30 per cent too lowif they do not include multidecadal changes in 
soil carbon, especially in drier savanna grasslands. Future changes 
in fire frequency may shift ecosystem carbon storage by changing 
soil carbon pools and nitrogen limitations on plant growth, altering 
the carbon sink capacity of frequently burning savanna grasslands 
and broadleaf forests. 

Fire regimes have been altered by changes in climate and land use, 
and are predicted to change further as temperatures rise and popula- 
tions grow’. In consequence, the response of ecosystems to long-term 
alterations in fire frequency—that is, either more frequent burning or 
fire suppression—will be essential to the future of the terrestrial carbon 
sink**. Although carbon fluxes to the atmosphere from combusting 
plant biomass have been well characterized’, uncertainties remain con- 
cerning the responses of soil carbon and nutrient pools*®, which also 
regulate plant primary productivity’. 

On the one hand, increased burning may decrease soil organic 
matter, as repeated burning reduces organic inputs to soils and leads 
to declines in soil carbon (C) and nutrients”~!!. On the other hand, 
increased burning may enrich C and nutrient concentrations in soils 
by promoting the establishment of more-productive plant species’? 
and the leaching of ash downwards into soils'?. Observations generally 


illustrate that single fires deplete pools of C and nutrients in the 
surface litter layer and, in some cases, in shallow organic horizons!*", 
Critically, however, studies that document changes in soils over short 
timescales or in response to a single fire (see, for example, refs 13, 14) 
offer limited insight into long-term changes in the larger mineral soil 
pools as a result of shifting fire regimes, particularly in soils below the 
top few centimetres; such soils are generally not subject to direct con- 
sumption'* and are influenced more by fire-induced changes in plant 
inputs and microbial activity’®!”. Thus generalized long-term effects 
of changes in fire frequencies on soil C and nitrogen, and on their con- 
trolling mechanisms, remain unclear, with contrasting results observed 
in studies of different regions or ecosystems!™!!"!7, 

A lack of consensus on the long-term response of soils to fire limits 
our ability to predict how vegetation productivity may change as fire 
alters soil nutrient availability. Over the short-term, single fires can 
stimulate plant productivity'’; however, over the longer-term, potential 
declines in soil nutrients with increased fire frequency” '' have been 
hypothesized to suppress productivity, although long-term evidence for 
this effect is limited''. These interactions may determine whether fire 
reduces ecosystem C storage by depleting soil C and nutrients, which 
may reduce plant growth and turnover, further constraining C storage 
in the ecosystem (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

Here, we evaluate these interactions by examining how long-term 
differences in fire frequency alter soil C and nutrients and accompa- 
nying shifts in plant productivity, using three approaches. First, we 
use a meta-analysis of data from 48 sites worldwide (Fig. 1a) to test 
how frequent burning alters soil C and nutrients over time spans as 
long as 65 years. We then evaluate our results using an independent 
dataset from 16 additional field sites, which were not replicated at the 
site scale (and thus were not included in the meta-analysis), but collec- 
tively are valuable given the high number of sites and standardized data 
collection. Finally, we use our results to validate an individual-based 
dynamic global vegetation model (the DGVM LPJ-GUESS-BLAZE) 
for quantifying the effect of fire-driven nutrient losses on vegetation 
productivity and the degree to which soils contribute to ecosystem-level 
changes in C. 

The sites included in the meta-analysis compared the effects of 
changes in long-term fire frequencies on C and nutrients in the upper 
soil layer (0-20 cm depth); the average treatment length was 30 years 
and ranged from 9-65 years. Sites generally contained plots that either 
experienced elevated fire frequency (4.3 +0.6 times more than the esti- 
mated historical mean for that ecosystem, calculated over the length of 
the study) or were protected from fire (complete fire exclusion in all but 
one case), which we refer to hereafter as ‘elevated’ and ‘protected’ treat- 
ments, respectively (see Supplementary Information). Sites covered 
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Figure 1 | Distribution of study sites. a, Geographical distribution of 
sites (n = 48), with dot size representing study duration. b, Climatic 
distribution of sites. Bottom left, vegetation types are indicated by 
different colours plotted over a modified diagram of Whittaker’s biomes*” 
(1, tundra; 2, boreal forest; 3, woodland/shrubland; 4, temperate grassland/ 
desert; 5, temperate forest; 6, temperate rainforest; 7, subtropical desert; 


a broad range of mean annual temperature (—5-27 °C) and precip- 
itation (410-2,410 mm yr!) (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 2). 
To evaluate whether fire effects depended on plant communities, we 
categorized sites on the basis of the dominant plant functional type into 
savanna grasslands, broadleaf forests and needleleaf forests. Statistical 
significance was evaluated using mixed-effects models of the loga- 
rithmic response ratio (natural logarithm of the quotient between ele- 
mental concentration in elevated and protected plots), weighted by site 
replication and variance’? (Supplementary Fig. 3). 

We found that elevated fire frequencies substantially decreased total 
soil C and nitrogen (N) concentrations globally, with the largest effects 
observed in broadleaf forests and savanna grasslands. Averaged across 
all sites, vegetation types, and treatment lengths, higher fire frequencies 
reduced the concentrations of total soil C and N concentrations by 
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8, tropical forest and savanna; 9, tropical rainforest). Dots are slightly 
transparent to allow overlap to be visualized. The histograms above and 
to the right illustrate the frequency distribution of global fire activity for a 
given climatic condition. Fire activity was determined using gridded maps 
of mean fire occurrence taken from the global fire emissions database 4 
with small fires (GFED4s)’. 


12.1% (confidence interval +10.2%; P=0.02) and 10.4% (10.0%; 
P=0.04), respectively, compared with plots protected from fire 
(Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary Table 1; 30-year mean treatment length). 
Within vegetation types, fires had strong depletion effects on soils in 
both broadleaf forests (27% less C and 25% less N in elevated versus 
protected plots; P< 0.001 and P=0.02, respectively) and savanna grass- 
lands (21% less C and N in elevated versus protected plots; P< 0.001 
for each; Fig. 2a, b and Supplementary Table 1). By contrast, soil C 
and N in needleleaf forests increased by 26% and 21%, respectively, in 
elevated compared with protected plots (P< 0.001 for each; Fig. 2a, b 
and Supplementary Table 1). The different responses that we observed 
in needleleaf forests were unlikely to be caused by climatic variables 
or study design, given that, in our dataset, there were no differences 
between sites in temperate needleleaf forests and those in savanna 
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Figure 2 | Effects of fire on soil carbon and nitrogen across ecosystems 
and over time. a, b, Logarithmic response ratios of the concentrations of C 
(a, n= 41) and N (b, n= 38) for the total dataset compiled and partitioned 
into different vegetation types (see Supplementary Tables 1 and 2 for 
statistics). The response ratio is defined as the concentration of C or 

N in elevated plots divided by the concentration in protected plots. 

c, d, Regressions between the response ratios of C (c, n=31) orN 

(d, n= 27) and the length of time during which plots experienced 
contrasting fire frequencies, fitted for savanna grasslands (SG) plus 
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broadleaf forests (BL) using a meta-regression. Pink dots represent data 
from needleleaf forests (NL), which were not used in the regression. 

e, f, Total fluxes of C (e) and N (f), determined as the absolute rate of 
change in soil C or N between the fire frequency treatments (negative 
values indicate losses under frequent burning). Dashed lines represent 
95% confidence intervals (for c, d) and error bars represent either 95% 
confidence intervals (for a, b, e, f) or the variance around the logarithmic 
response ratio (for c, d; see ref. 19), with asterisks indicating significance at 
P<0.05 and dots at P< 0.10 (Supplementary Tables 4 and 5). 
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grasslands and broadleaf forests in climatic conditions, sampling depths, 
or fire frequency in elevated plots (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). The 
effect of fire in boreal needleleaf forests, which differ substantially in 
climate compared with the other vegetation types (Fig. 1b), was sim- 
ilar to its effect in temperate needleleaf forests (see Supplementary 
Information). N stocks in mineral soils tended to increase with 
more frequent burning (7? =0.24, P=0.058), whereas C stocks 
displayed no trend (Supplementary Fig. 4). 

In savanna grasslands and broadleaf forests, the severity of fire- 
driven losses of soil C and N increased significantly with the length 
of time for which plots experienced altered fire frequencies. Soils in 
elevated plots were estimated to have 36% and 38% less C (P=0.026) 
and N (P=0.022), respectively, than those in protected plots after 64 
years (the maximum duration in savanna grassland and broadleaf forest 
sites; Fig. 2c, d and Supplementary Table 4). Furthermore, for both C 
and N, the difference between elevated and protected plots differed sig- 
nificantly (P < 0.05) only after 18 years of contrasting fire frequencies, 
highlighting that effects emerge over decadal timescales. By contrast, 
the responses in needleleaf forests were unchanged with increasing 
duration of fire treatment (P > 0.5 for C and N; Fig. 2c, d). 

To further evaluate the generality of our global meta-analysis, we 
analysed an independent dataset from a network of 16 additional field 
experiments across the southeastern United States (see Supplementary 
Information). Of those sites that experienced different fire frequen- 
cies for a duration sufficient to detect a potential effect, 83% showed 
declines in C and 67% showed declines in N with frequent burning; 
elevated sites had on average 13% and 11% lower C and N, respec- 
tively, than did protected plots (Supplementary Fig. 5). Considering the 
shorter average length of time that these plots experienced different fire 
frequencies (22 years), the mean responses are consistent with results 
from the global meta-analysis regression between C and N losses and 
study length (17% + 10% for C and N; Supplementary Fig. 5). 

To determine changes in total stocks of C and N in response to fire 
alterations, we combined elemental concentrations with soil bulk 
densities to a standardized depth of 10 cm, and normalized stock 
changes to an annual rate from the meta-analysis. The subset of 
studies that did not provide bulk density data required values to be 
extrapolated on the basis of soil texture or by using the mean value 
(see Supplementary Information). Plots exposed to elevated fire fre- 
quencies experienced large average losses of soil C and N stocks rel- 
ative to protected plots in savanna grasslands (—0.21 Mg C ha“! yr? 
and —14.5 kg N ha7! yr~'; P< 0.001 for both) and broadleaf 
forests (—0.57 Mg Cha™! yr! and —24.3 kg Nha™! yr7!; P<0.05 and 
P<0.1, respectively) (Fig. 2e, f and Supplementary Table 5). By 
contrast, there was no change in soil C stocks, and a marginally 
significant enrichment of soil N, in needleleaf forests in elevated 
plots (+18.4kg N ha7! yr~!; P< 0.1) (Fig. 2e, f and Supplementary 
Table 5). 

We found little evidence that increased fire frequencies depleted 
other elements besides C and N. Averaged across all sites, surface 
mineral soils in elevated plots showed no change in concentrations of 
phosphorus (P) relative to protected plots (Fig. 3a and Supplementary 
Table 6), but they were enriched in calcium (+52%; P< 0.0001) and 
potassium (+13%; P=0.02) (Supplementary Table 6). The duration of 
fire frequency alterations influenced the direction and significance of 
results only for soil P. Concentrations of P were initially enriched in the 
elevated plots after a decade of burning (+51%; P=0.01), but this effect 
disappeared after about 30 years of frequency alterations (Fig. 3b and 
Supplementary Table 7). Longer-term studies are needed to determine 
whether exposure to fire will deplete soil P because of enhanced 
erosion; however, of the five sites in our analysis that experienced more 
than 50 years of altered fire frequencies, only one was depleted in P. The 
lack of P, potassium and calcium losses following long-term changes 
in fire frequency is consistent with the hypothesis that their higher 
oxidation temperatures and/or soil sorption capacities decrease losses 
during frequent burning compared with C and N°. 
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Changes in fire frequency can also alter plant-available nutrients. 
Across the global dataset, elevated-frequency plots had 25% lower 
concentrations of inorganic N (the main form of N available to plants) 
relative to protected plots (P < 0.0001), with a positive correlation 
found between total N and inorganic N response ratios (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). By contrast, there was no significant effect of fire frequency on 
concentrations of inorganic P (the main form of P available to plants). 
The responses of inorganic P and total P were positively correlated 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). Our data clearly show that the observed sig- 
nificant increases in inorganic N immediately following fires (see, for 
example, ref. 14) are transient, and often reverse with repeated burning. 

Given the importance of soil N for sustained productivity, we next 
evaluated the degree to which N losses might constrain plant net 
primary productivity (NPP), potentially restricting C uptake. To do 
so, we simulated the effect of fire on ecosystem C and N by using the 
DGVM LPJ-GUESS”! with the process-based fire module BLAZE (see 
Supplementary Information). For each study site, we simulated ecosystem 
dynamics for the period 1950-2013, using fire frequencies, climate, 
and N deposition specific to each site, as well as changes in global CO, 
concentrations (see Supplementary Information). 

Like our empirical data, the model showed losses (albeit smaller 
ones) of total soil C and N in response to frequent burning in both 
broadleaf forests and savanna grasslands (Supplementary Figs 8 and 9). 
However, the model also simulated net losses of soil C and N from 
needleleaf sites, unlike the empirical data (Supplementary Fig. 10), 
illustrating the need for further model development and additional 
data. In broadleaf forests and savanna grasslands, simulated declines in 
total soil C were equivalent to 12% of the cumulative annual C fluxes by 
combustion of plant biomass and 30% of the decrease in the total plant 
biomass C in a plot. Comparing paired simulations at each site, either 
including or excluding N losses, illustrated that fire-driven N losses 
reduced cumulative NPP by about 5% over the entire 63-year period 
of the simulation on average across sites (Supplementary Fig. 8). The 
changes in NPP were of substantial magnitude relative to other C fluxes, 
with the total reduction in C drawdown from NPP being equivalent to 
20% of the total annual C emissions from combustion of plant biomass 
summed over the simulation period, averaged across sites. 

We next assessed the potential generality of fire-induced soil C and 
N losses changing ecosystem C storage and productivity by perform- 
ing simulations across savanna grasslands globally; these ecosystems 
represent about 70% of actual global burned area’ (see Supplementary 
Information). When all locations were burned at a biennial frequency, 
declines in soil C stocks were equivalent to 40% of the changes in 
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Figure 3 | Responses of P, Ca and K to changes in fire frequency. 

a, Logarithmic response ratios of the concentrations of P (n= 16), Ca 

(n= 16) and K (n= 18) for the total dataset compiled and partitioned 

into different ecosystem categories. The response ratio is defined as the 
concentration of P, Ca or K in elevated plots divided by the concentration 
in protected plots. b, Change in the logarithmic response ratio of soil P as a 
function of the length of time during which plots experienced contrasting 
fire frequencies. Error bars in a indicate the 95% confidence intervals and 
those in b indicate the variance around the response ratio and dashed lines 
in b are 95% confidence intervals, with an asterisk indicating significant 
effects (P < 0.05). See Supplementary Tables 6 and 7 for statistics. 
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Figure 4 | Effect of N losses on net primary productivity (NPP) across 
savanna grasslands globally. Simulations were run by initiating a high fire 
frequency in 1950 (with grid cells burned every two years) and tracking 
NPP until 2013 with and without N losses. a, Relative ratio of cumulative 
NPP between the two scenarios, with the colour bar scaled by quantiles 
(values are minimum (0.63), first, second and third quantiles (0.89, 0.92 
and 0.96), and maximum (1)). Green cells illustrate areas where N losses 
stimulated NPP (where the ratio is greater than 1). b, Mean NPP simulated 
across savanna grasslands, weighted by the area of a grid cell. The sharp 
reduction in NPP in 1950 (grey vertical line) is caused by the initiation of 


plant biomass C stocks, on average, with the relative contribution of 
declines in soil C being greatest in driest locations (Supplementary 
Fig. 11; r’ = 0.45). Furthermore, N losses resulted in widespread 
declines in NPP (Fig. 4a), with the largest effect on NPP seen in wet 
tropical regions, probably because of higher potential productivity 
and N demand. The effect of N losses on NPP increased through time 
(Fig. 4b, c), amounting to a 9% reduction of NPP in savanna grasslands 
globally when summed over the entire simulation period and area. 
Consequently, omitting the multidecadal changes in soil pools that 
result from shifting fire frequencies may substantially underestimate 
ecosystem C losses. 

Our results reveal several factors that regulate how fire affects C 
and N in soils, and shed light on potential responses under future 
fire regimes. First, the effect of fire on both C and N strengthened 
through time and emerged only over multiple decades. The lack of 
a saturating response was surprising, and suggests that shifts in fire 
frequency during the twenty-first century* may alter soil C and N over 
an extensive land area. Considering changes in soil C over longer time 
periods—especially through the formation of pyrogenic C, which can 
influence long-term C storage and nutrient dynamics””*?—will provide 
additional insight into the stability of C in the soils and when effects 
may saturate. 

Second, whether fire changed soil C and N and by how much 
depended on vegetation type across our analysis. The enrichment of N 
in needleleaf forest soils could be attributable to a number of processes, 
such as colonization by N-fixing plant species” or redistribution of 
mobilized N during the smouldering of the thick forest floor that is char- 
acteristic of needleleaf forests”. Whether our results from needleleaf 
forests that primarily received frequent, low-intensity prescribed fires 
are representative of colder needleleaf forests that experience less fre- 
quent, but more intense, wildfires requires further evaluation, especially 
for boreal forests. Although we found qualitatively similar responses 
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the prescribed higher fire frequency scenarios, where N is lost by fire (blue 
line) or not lost by fire (red line). The grey line shows the evolution of NPP 
as predicted internally in the dynamic global vegetation model LPJ-GUESS 
with fires determined via BLAZE operating dynamically (for example, 

as for the period before 1950). c, Model simulations of the ratio between 
NPP with N losses versus without N losses through time, averaged across 
savanna grasslands globally (each circle is a global average within a year); 
the solid line represents a five-year rolling average and the dashed lines 
represent the standard errors across grid cells. 


of boreal and temperate needleleaf forests, more boreal studies 
in particular are needed to test the generality in the response and 
application over longer fire-return intervals and for severe crown fires 
that can consume the soil organic layer”®. Studies of gradients in long- 
term fire frequencies are lacking at present and do not always examine 
changes in mineral soils (see, for example, ref. 26). 

Further consideration is also needed for relatively wet ecosystems, 
such as some tropical rainforests, that are now experiencing more 
frequent burning because of human activities and drying climates”’. 
More frequent slash-and-burn cycles, for example, have been shown 
to deplete soil C, N and P’’ in tropical rainforests. Our observation that 
the initial P enrichment fades through time may be a critical compo- 
nent in determining the response of P-limited tropical rainforests” to 
changes in fire frequency. 

Projecting the effect of changes in fire frequency on ecosystem C 
storage also needs better understanding of historical fire regimes. We 
compared historical fire frequencies to our elevated and protected 
fire treatments by using data from a subset of the locations included 
in the meta-analysis (n = 25) that had intermediate fire frequencies 
to approximate historical natural burning (see Supplementary 
Information). Compared with these intermediate fire frequencies, 
more frequent burning significantly decreased C and N concentrations 
(—13% C and N, P=0.007 and P< 0.001, respectively), whereas less 
frequent burning significantly increased C and N concentrations 
(+19% C and +18% N, P=0.0005 and P < 0.0001, respectively) in 
savanna grasslands (Supplementary Table 8 and Supplementary 
Fig. 12). Analyses of broadleaf forest sites had less statistical power, 
but suggested that differences occurred primarily because of greater 
losses in elevated-frequency relative to historical-frequency plots. 
In needleleaf forests, fire tended to enrich N in historical-frequency 
versus protected plots, but elevated versus historical-frequency plots were 
comparable. Consequently, the significant changes we observed when 
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comparing elevated-frequency versus protected plots are attributable 
both to C and N accumulation during fire protection, and to C and N 
loss during increased burning. 

In conclusion, our results reveal the sensitivity of surface soils to fire 
and the substantial effects that changes in soil pools have on long-term 
ecosystem C exchange. The large empirical and conservative model- 
based estimates of soil C changes suggest that present estimates of 
fire-driven C losses’, which primarily consider losses from plant 
biomass pools, may substantially underestimate the effects of long-term 
trends in fire frequencies in savanna grasslands and broadleaf forests in 
particular. Our findings suggest that future alterations in fire regimes in 
savanna grasslands and broadleaf forests may shift ecosystem C storage 
by changing soil C levels and changing the N limitation of plant growth, 
altering the carbon-sink capacity of these fire-prone ecosystems. 


Data Availability The datasets generated and analysed during this study are 
available from the corresponding author on request and in the corresponding 
papers cited in Supplementary Information. 
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Successful conservation of global waterbird 
populations depends on effective governance 


Tatsuya Amano!”, Tamas Székely**, Brody Sandel>, Szabolcs Nagy®, Taej Mundkur®, Tom Langendoen®, Daniel Blanco’, 


Candan U. Soykan® & William J. Sutherland! 


Understanding global patterns of biodiversity change is crucial for 
conservation research, policies and practices. However, for most 
ecosystems, the lack of systematically collected data at a global level 
limits our understanding of biodiversity changes and their local- 
scale drivers. Here we address this challenge by focusing on wetlands, 
which are among the most biodiverse and productive of any 
environments!” and which provide essential ecosystem services**, 
but are also amongst the most seriously threatened ecosystems*>. 
Using birds as an indicator taxon of wetland biodiversity, we model 
time-series abundance data for 461 waterbird species at 25,769 
survey sites across the globe. We show that the strongest predictor of 
changes in waterbird abundance, and of conservation efforts having 
beneficial effects, is the effective governance of a country. In areas 
in which governance is on average less effective, such as western 
and central Asia, sub-Saharan Africa and South America, waterbird 
declines are particularly pronounced; a higher protected area 
coverage of wetland environments facilitates waterbird increases, 
but only in countries with more effective governance. Our findings 
highlight that sociopolitical instability can lead to biodiversity 
loss and undermine the benefit of existing conservation efforts, 
such as the expansion of protected area coverage. Furthermore, 
data deficiencies in areas with less effective governance could 
lead to underestimations of the extent of the current biodiversity 
crisis. 

Quantifying global patterns of biodiversity change is essential 
for assessing anthropogenic impacts on biodiversity, conservation 
priorities and the effectiveness of conservation efforts”. It has therefore 
been identified as a research priority by major international bodies*”. 
However, most taxa have serious gaps in the spatial extent and reso- 
lution covered by available biodiversity data’®, and our current view 
of global biodiversity change is therefore limited to coarse-resolution 
patterns!, data-rich countries!” or protected areas!%. This has impeded 
the identification of hotspots of abundance loss, and the analysis of the 
effects of local-scale drivers on biodiversity change at the global scale 
(see Supplementary Discussion; also see Supplementary Information 
for the Abstract in different languages). 

Globally, wetlands cover more than 1,280 million hectares of coastal, 
inland and human-made habitats*!*. Despite their high levels of bio- 
logical diversity and productivity’ and the crucial ecosystem functions 
and services they provide!*, wetlands have been degraded and lost at 
higher rates than any other ecosystem?. However, the lack of appropriate 
data has hampered assessments of changes in wetland biodiversity at 
a global scale. 

Here we address this by examining waterbirds as an indicator 
taxon for assessing the status of biodiversity in wetland ecosystems. 
Waterbirds have along history of systematic monitoring, and therefore 
present a global dataset of abundance changes with unusually high 


spatial extent and resolution’’. Modelling the global data for waterbirds 
enabled us to test two fundamental questions that are rarely explored 
in tandem; we asked where global changes in species abundance have 
been concentrated and what might explain changes in abundance at 
community, species and population levels. For the second question, 
we tested hypothesized predictors that were categorized into three 
groups: (i) anthropogenic effects (surface water change, economic and 
human population growth, agricultural expansion and climate change), 
(ii) conservation efforts and effectiveness (protected area coverage 
and governance), and (iii) biological characteristics of species (range 
size, migratory status and body size) (Extended Data Table 1). Our 
dataset comprised 2,463,403 count records, covering the months of 
January-February for the past three decades and recording 461 water- 
bird species at 25,769 survey sites throughout the globe (Extended 
Data Fig. 1). Using a hierarchical Bayesian model, we estimated 
the global distribution of changes in the abundance of each species 
between 1990 and 2013 at 1° x 1° spatial resolution (Supplementary 
Data 1). We then summarized the changes at three levels: mean changes 
in abundance across all waterbird species present in each grid cell 
(community-level changes), mean changes across all grid cells for each 
species (species-level changes) and changes in each grid cell for each 
species (population-level changes). 

In most species, population-level changes in abundance varied 
markedly across geographical ranges. Some species that have increased 
in abundance in Europe showed severe declines in other regions 
(Fig. la—c) and vice versa (see Supplementary Data 1). Declines 
were especially pronounced in Africa for grebes, flamingos, pelicans, 
cormorants and shorebirds, in South America for shorebirds, storks, 
ibises, herons, waterfowl, cranes and rails, and in western and central 
Asia for waterfowl, cranes and rails (Fig. 1d—k). 

We found major community-level abundance losses in areas in which 
biodiversity assessments have been limited, namely western and central 
Asia, sub-Saharan Africa and South America (Fig. 2a). On average, 
community-level declines were most severe in South America, which 
has experienced a 0.95% annual decline that equates to a 21% total 
decline over 25 years (Fig. 2b). The declines were also severe in western 
and central Asia, but predominantly occurred inland rather than in 
coastal regions. By contrast, Europe has experienced community- 
level increases in waterbird abundance, though even in regions that 
experienced these increases some species showed severe abundance 
declines (Supplementary Data 1). These geographic patterns predomi- 
nantly reflected patterns in migrant species (Extended Data Fig. 2a), 
as non-migrants were observed only in some regions; non-migrants 
showed community-level declines in South America and parts of east 
Asia, south Asia and southeast Asia (Extended Data Fig. 2b). 

Of the eight explanatory variables representing anthropogenic 
impacts and conservation efforts and effectiveness (see Methods), 


1Conservation Science Group, Department of Zoology, University of Cambridge, The David Attenborough Building, Pembroke Street, Cambridge, CB2 3QZ, UK. 2Centre for the Study of Existential 
Risk, University of Cambridge, 16 Mill Lane, Cambridge, CB2 1SG, UK. 3Milner Centre for Evolution, Department of Biology and Biochemistry, University of Bath, Bath, BA2 7AY, UK. ‘Department 
of Evolutionary Zoology, University of Debrecen, Debrecen, H-4010, Hungary. °Department of Biology, Santa Clara University, 500 El Camino Real, Santa Clara, California 95053, USA. ®Wetlands 
International Head Office, Horapark 9, 6717 LZ Ede, The Netherlands. ’Wetlands International LAC Argentina Office, Capitan General Ramon Freire 1512, Buenos Aires 1426, Argentina. ®National 
Audubon Society, Conservation Science, 220 Montgomery St., Suite 1000, San Francisco, California 94104, USA. 
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Figure 1 | Population-level changes in waterbird abundance in each 
1° x 1° grid cell between 1990 and 2013. a-c, Examples of population- 
level abundance changes, for Ardea alba (a), Arenaria interpres (b) 

and Anas acuta (c). Red, declines; blue, increases; dark grey shading, 
non-breeding geographical range of the species. d-k, Histograms of 
population-level changes for all species in each of the eight taxa, at all 
grid cells in each region shown in the inserted map (see Methods for the 
definition of each species group). Silhouettes reproduced from 
PhyloPic (http://phylopic.org/) under a Creative Commons licence 


governance—defined as how effectively the authorities of a country 
exercise rules and enforcement mechanisms—was the strongest pre- 
dictor of community-level abundance changes (Fig. 3a). Waterbird 
communities experienced the greatest declines in countries with less 
effective governance (for example, countries in western and central Asia 
or South America), and increased in countries in which governance was 
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(http://creativecommons.org/licenses/by/3.0/) (d-g, i-k) or Public 
Domain Dedication licence (http://creativecommons.org/publicdomain/ 
zero/1.0/) (h). d, i, Rebecca. Groom; e, f, Doug Backlund (photo) (e) or 
Unknown (photo) (f), John E. McCormack, Michael. G. Harvey, Brant. C. 
Faircloth, Nicholas. G. Crawford, Travis. C. Glenn, Robb. T. Brumfield & 
T. Michael. Keesay; g, j, Shyamal/Wikimedia Commons; k, Maija. Karala 
(image flipped horizontally). Map produced from Natural Earth data 
y.1.4.0 (http://www.naturalearthdata.com/). 


more effective (for example, countries in Europe and North America, 
Fig. 3b). The effects of governance also interacted with those of pro- 
tected area coverage (Fig. 3a); it was only in areas with more effective 
governance that extensive protected area coverage was associated with 
community-level increases in waterbird abundances (Extended Data 
Fig. 3a). Community-level declines were also pronounced in areas with 


Figure 2 | Mean changes in abundance across 
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Figure 3 | Effects of predictors on community-level changes in 
waterbird abundance. a, Estimated coefficients in the multivariate 
analysis (n = 2,079). Posterior medians with 95% and 50% (thick lines) 
credible intervals are shown. Coefficients with 95% credible intervals 
that do not overlap with zero are shown in red. The coefficients represent 
the effect size of the standardized variables. b, Relationship between 
community-level changes and countries’ governance. Each circle 
represents a country; circle size, the number of 1° x 1° grid cells with 
estimates; colour indicates the region shown in the inset map; regression 
line shown in red. Map produced from Natural Earth data v.1.4.0 (http:// 
www.naturalearthdata.com/). 


a higher rate of surface water loss (for example, western and central 
Asia!®, Extended Data Fig. 3b). 

To explore the possible causes of community-level changes, we 
partitioned the effects of explanatory variables into species-level 
(explaining variations in species-level changes between species) and 
population-level effects (explaining variations in population-level 
changes within species) for 293 species with sufficient data. Species- 
level changes were explained by the interaction between governance 
and protected area coverage, by gross domestic product (GDP) growth 
rates and by body mass (Fig. 4a). Consistent with the community-level 
analysis, waterbird species with a higher coverage of protected areas 
increased more, but only in countries with more effective governance 
(Fig. 4c). Species in countries with rapidly growing economies, as well 
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as small-bodied species, experienced greater declines (Fig. 4b, d). 
Governance was also the best predictor of population-level abundance 
changes, and most of the species that were significantly affected by 
governance showed larger population-level declines in areas with 
less effective governance (Extended Data Fig. 4 and Supplementary 
Discussion). These conclusions were robust even when considering 
the correlation between governance and GDP per capita, and were 
also robust to other sensitivity analyses (Extended Data Figs 5-7, 
Supplementary Discussion). 

Although our data are not spatially complete (Extended Data Fig. 1 
and Supplementary Discussion), by quantifying abundance changes 
within each species over large geographic areas we uncovered new 
hotspots of threats to bird species in wetland ecosystems. Previous 
studies (see Supplementary Discussion) did not identify biodiversity 
loss in, for example, western and central Asia, mainly because relevant 
data were unavailable. This spatial overlap between general data gaps 
and biodiversity loss could cause an underestimation of the ongoing 
biodiversity crisis, which highlights the need for global monitoring of 
species’ abundances. 

Our results emphasize the importance of governance—presumably 
the environmental aspects of governance (see Methods)—in explaining 
global patterns in waterbird abundance changes. Local and regional 
studies have increasingly highlighted the environmental consequences 
of ineffective governance, such as species population declines!’, 
deforestation’* and agricultural expansion”. Ineffective governance is 
often associated with the absence of positive attitudes to environmental 
protection, weakly enforced environmental legislation and low levels of 
investment in conservation””~’, leading to habitat loss and degradation. 
For example, unsustainable water management and dam construction 
in western and central Asia have caused drastic losses in permanent 
water over the past 30 years!®, As a result, in Iran even some wetlands 
designated as protected areas have dried out”, In South America, 
wetlands in central Argentina lack legal protection or regulations on 
water use, and many have been lost. Ineffective hunting regulations 
can also explain decreases in abundance under conditions of ineffec- 
tive governance. Political instability can weaken the legal enforcement 
of hunting regulations and thereby promote unsustainable and often 
illegal killing, even in protected areas’; numerous waterbird species 
are under severe hunting pressure in Iran’ and South America®. As 
wetland loss and hunting pressure are the main threats to most taxa, the 
hotspots of waterbird declines identified here merit urgent attention as 
areas of potential loss and degradation of wetland biodiversity, and its 
concomitant functions and services. 

This study corroborates the observation that protected areas improve 
the conservation status of waterbird species, although the benefits 
of these protected areas are applicable only in countries with more 
effective governance. Our results provide strong support at the global 
scale for the argument that effective governance is critical for protected 
areas to achieve their goals”. Even in developing countries with less 
effective governance, protected area coverage can be high (Extended 
Data Fig. 8); however, these protected areas have been insufficient 
to maintain stable waterbird populations since 1990. By contrast, in 
wealthier regions with more effective governance, such as Western 
Europe, waterbirds have responded positively to the establishment of 
refuges and stronger legal protection under measures governed by the 
EU Birds Directive’, 

Although the global coverage of protected areas continues to 
increase, our findings indicate that ineffective governance could under- 
mine the benefits of such conservation efforts that aim to improve the 
status of global biodiversity. Levels of governance should be considered 
in the processes of identifying and prioritising areas of conservation 
importance, and distributing future research and funding efforts. 
There is also an urgent need to measure, monitor, improve and raise 
awareness about environmental governance globally. Global conser- 
vation conventions and specific agreements and frameworks could 
mobilize international resources and expertise to strengthen effective 
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governance. Governance is now recognized to be essential for economic 
growth, social development and the eradication of poverty and hun- 
ger“. Efforts to better understand and improve governance, as well as 
to find means of improving the effectiveness of specific measures when 
governance is weak, therefore provide common ground for conserva- 
tionists, social scientists, policy makers and the public for achieving 
sustainable development. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 

Data. Waterbird count data. Data used in this study consisted of site-specific annual 
counts from the International Waterbird Census (IWC) coordinated by Wetlands 
International” and the Christmas Bird Count (CBC) coordinated by the National 
Audubon Society”. 

Launched in 1967, the IWC is a scheme involving more than 15,000 observers 
that monitors waterbird numbers and covers more than 25,000 sites in over 
100 countries. The IWC is divided into four regions, each of which corresponds 
to a major migratory flyway of the world: the African-Eurasian Waterbird Census 
(AEWC), Asian Waterbird Census (AWC), Caribbean Waterbird Census (CWC) 
and Neotropical Waterbird Census (NWC). We did not use data from the CWC, 
because it started only in 2010 and therefore provides only short-term data. The 
survey methodology is essentially the same across the four regional schemes. 
Population counts are typically carried out once every year in mid-January. 
Additional counts are conducted in other months, particularly in July in the 
Southern Hemisphere; for consistency, we used only counts from January and 
February. Our Northern Hemisphere data therefore relate to non-breeding popu- 
lations, whereas those from the Southern Hemisphere also include some breeding 
populations. In each country that is covered by the survey, national coordinators 
manage an inventory of wetland sites (hereafter, survey sites) that include sites of 
international- or national-level recognition (for example, Ramsar sites, Important 
Bird Areas, national parks and so on). Each survey site is generally defined by 
boundaries so that observers know precisely which areas are to be covered in the 
surveys. The observers consist of a wide variety of volunteers, but national coor- 
dinators usually train them using materials produced by Wetlands International 
to ensure the quality of count data. Survey sites (normally up to a few km?) are 
typically surveyed by about two observers for up to four hours, but larger sites can 
require a group of observers to work over several days. The time of survey on any 
given day depends on the type of survey sites: inland sites are normally surveyed 
during the morning or late afternoon, whereas coastal sites are surveyed during 
high tide periods (mangrove areas and nearby mudflats are, however, surveyed 
during low tides). Surveys cover waterbirds, which are defined as bird species that 
are ecologically dependent on wetlands”. Counts are usually made by scanning 
flocks of waterbirds with a telescope or binoculars and counting each species. Zero 
counts are not always recorded and are thus inferred using a set of criteria (see 
below). Count records and associated information are submitted to the national 
coordinators, who compile the submitted records, check their validity and submit 
them to Wetlands International. Further details of survey methodology have been 
previously published””?”. 

As the IWC does not cover North America, we also used data from the CBC, 
which has been conducted annually since 1900, involves more than 70,000 observers 
each year and now includes over 2,400 count circles (defined as survey sites in this 
study)**, Each CBC consists of a tally of all bird species detected within a survey 
site (a circle 24.1 km in diameter), on a single day that falls on a date between 
14th December and 5th January. The majority of circles (and most historical data) 
are from the US and Canada. Observers join groups that survey subunits of the 
circle during the course of the day; they use a variety of transportation methods, 
mostly surveying on foot or in a car but also using boats, skis, or snowmobiles. The 
number of observers and the duration of counts vary among circles and through 
time. The total number of survey hours per count has been recorded as a covariate 
to account for the variable duration of and participation in the count. In this paper, 
we only used records describing waterbird species. 

We compiled data from each scheme by species, except for data derived from 
the AEWC that had already been stored by flyway for each species*’. Because data 
from the NWC are only available after 1990, we restricted the study to data that 
post-dated 1990 for all regions. The latest records were in 2013. Although the data 
included 487 waterbird species in total, we excluded from the analyses species with 
20 or fewer records; this resulted in 461 species being analysed (see Supplementary 
Data 2 for the full list of species). For the IWC data, we generated zero counts 
using an established approach*’. In this approach, we first established a list of all 
species observed in each country, and assumed a zero count for any species that 
was on the list but not recorded at a particular site on a particular day (if the site 
was surveyed on that day), as shown by the presence of any other species’ record(s), 
and if no multi-species code related to the species (for example, Anatinae spp. 
for species of the genus Anas) was recorded for the site-date combination. We 
projected all survey sites onto a Behrmann equal-area cylindrical projection and 
assigned them to grid cells with a grain size of 96.49 km, or approximately 1° at 
30°N orS. 

When visualizing the estimated abundance changes (for example, see Figs 2b, 3b), 
the North and South American regions correspond to regions covered by the CBC 
and NWC, respectively. The regions covered by the AEWC and AWC were divided 
into a total of six regions on the basis of socio-economic and ecological differences. 
The AEWC was divided into three regions: Europe, Africa, and western and central 
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Asia. The AWC was also divided into three regions: south and southeast Asia, east 
Asia and Russia, and Oceania. 

Explanatory variables. To explain variations in waterbird abundance changes 
over space and species, we first set up multiple hypotheses on the basis of earlier 
studies and then identified explanatory variables that represented these hypotheses 
(Extended Data Table 1). We aggregated all the explanatory variables, except those 
relating to species characteristics, to the same 1° x 1° grid cells. 

As measures of governance we used the Worldwide Governance Indicators, 
which summarize six dimensions of governance: voice and accountability, political 
stability and absence of violence, government effectiveness, regulatory quality, rule 
of law, and control of corruption*4. A previous study” of six South American 
countries found that pro-environmental behaviours are associated with environ- 
mental aspects of governance rather than the conventional dimensions of govern- 
ance represented by the Worldwide Governance Indicators. At the global scale, 
however, the mean of the Worldwide Governance Indicators was strongly corre- 
lated with the Environmental Performance Index (EPI)*», one of the indicators of 
environmental governance used in the aforementioned study”? (r=0.71, n= 180). 
This indicates that the Worldwide Governance Indicators are also a good predictor 
of environmental aspects of governance at the global scale. Further, the EPI consists 
of multiple indicators, some of which are directly related to our measures of con- 
servation efforts, such as terrestrial protected areas and species protection. We thus 
decided not to use the EPI in our analysis, as using it together with the coverage of 
protected areas in our analysis could result in redundancies. 

In the World Database on Protected Areas (https://www.protectedplanet.net/), 
not every protected area has information on the year of designation. We therefore 
calculated the proportion of sites located within any protected area, assuming that 
this reflects the proportion of sites covered by protected areas designated at least 
before 2013 (the latest survey year of count data used in this study). To examine 
the sensitivity of our conclusions to this assumption, we also calculated as the 
most conservative approach only the proportion of sites covered by protected areas 
that are known to have been designated before 1990 (the oldest survey year), and 
conducted the same analyses using this variable (results in Extended Data Fig. 5 
and Supplementary Discussion). When assessing the effectiveness of protected 
areas, confounding factors can mask or mimic the effects of protected areas. We 
controlled for effects of potential drivers of abundance changes (listed in Extended 
Data Table 1) by including them together with protected area coverage in the same 
multivariate models. 

On the basis of information from the Birdlife Data Zone (http://datazone. 
birdlife.org/home), the migratory status of the 461 species analysed in this study 
falls into four categories: full migrant, altitudinal migrant, nomadic and not a 
migrant. In this study, we defined species that were categorised as full migrant or 
altitudinal migrant as migrants. 

Other data. We derived information on generation length (in years) from the 
BirdLife Data Zone, and the Red List category assessed by the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature from the BirdLife Checklist of the Birds of the 
World”, for each species. Generation length was not available for five species, 
for which we used the mean values across all species in the same genus. We 
used generation length as well as the bird species global distribution maps*’ for 
the visualization of results (see Supplementary Data 1 for more detail). Species 
groups used in Fig. 1 are based on the International Ornithological Congress 
World Bird List*®: coursers, gulls, terns and auks (Alcidae, Glareolidae, Laridae 
and Stercorariidae), grebes and flamingos (Phoenicopteridae and Podicipedidae), 
loons and petrels (Gaviidae and Procellariidae), pelicans, boobies and cormorants 
(Anhingidae, Fregatidae, Pelecanidae, Phalacrocoracidae and Sulidae), rails and 
cranes (Aramidae, Gruidae and Rallidae), shorebirds (Burhinidae, Charadriidae, 
Dromadidae, Haematopodidae, Ibidorhynchidae, Jacanidae, Recurvirostridae, 
Rostratulidae and Scolopacidae), storks, ibises and herons (Ardeidae, Ciconiidae 
and Threskiornithidae), and waterfowl (Anatidae and Anhimidae). 

Statistical analyses. Model for quantifying abundance changes. To account for 
missing values, large observation errors and spatial structure in the data, we used 
a hierarchical Bayesian spatial model and quantified population-level changes in 
the abundance of each species within each 1° x 1° grid cell. This model is an exten- 
sion of a model developed and used to quantify waterbird abundance changes in 
previous studies**°; it is based on the site effect for site i, overall year effect for year 
tand the cell-specific year effect for grid cell j and year t. The overall year effect 3, 
is assumed to be affected by the year effect in the previous two years: 


B,~ normal(3,_, + 1(8,_1— By), 02) 


Here o> is the variance of the overall year effect, and r ranges from 0 to 1 and 
determines the smoothness of the estimated curve. With r= 0, the overall year 
effect is modelled as a simple random-walk process, whereas other values lead to 
a correlated random walk with different degrees of smoothness (a larger r causes 
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amore smoothed curve). The cell-specific year effect 3), is drawn from a normal 
distribution with mean (3; as follows: 


Br ~ normal(G,, a3) 


Including the variance in the year effect 77, enables the model to account for 
variations in trends of population counts among grid cells. The variable j(i) 
indicates that grid cell j includes site i. Assuming the same population trend across 
all sites within each grid cell, the mean count /1;; at site i in grid cell j and year tis 
modelled with the cell-specific year effect (jj); the site effect a;, the spatially 
correlated random effect 7) and the overdispersion effect 6;,1: 


log(H;) = 01 + Bur + Ya + Sit (1) 


Here, a; and 6;;are drawn from a mean-zero normal distribution with variance o 
and 0%, respectively. The variable 7) is drawn from an intrinsic Gaussian condi- 
tional autoregressive (CAR) prior distribution: 


: 2 
Dijk MEK 5 
pa i A i aeath 


al Ye ~ Normal 
i) nj 


(2) 


where w;x= 1 if grid cells j and k are neighbours, and 0 otherwise. The variable n; 
is the total number of neighbours of grid cell j; neighbours are grid cells directly 
adjacent to grid cell j, and include cells that are diagonally adjacent. The amount 
of variation between the random effects is controlled by o2. The observed count 
yi in site i and year t is assumed to derive from a Poisson distribution with 
mean [lj,t. 

We assumed constant survey efforts over time for the IWC, because regular 
and standardized surveys with constant methods, efforts and timing are strongly 
encouraged in this scheme?! (see Supplementary Discussion). However, survey 
efforts in the CBC are known to vary through time. By using the total number of 
survey hours per count as the measure of survey efforts, we explicitly accounted 
for the effort effect for the CBC data following a previously published analysis*!: 


| a()'-] 3) 


log(t4; ,) = i t Best t ‘Vili t bit T ? 


Here ¢;; is the total number of survey hours per count and ¢ is the mean value of 
Git. The parameters B and p determine a range of relationships between effort and 
the number of birds counted*!. To test whether accounting for survey efforts 
changes the conclusions of this paper, we also applied the model without the effort 
effect to the CBC data, and compared the two models in terms of their estimated 
rate of abundance change within each grid cell for each of the 159 species with 
more than two grid cells. The estimated spatial patterns in abundance changes in 
each of the two models were highly correlated (median Pearson’s r= 0.99, 
minimum r= 0.88), which indicates that the model without the effort effect that 
was used for the IWC data is valid. Further discussions on the potential effects of 
temporal changes in survey efforts are provided in the Supplementary Discussion. 

We applied the models to count data for each species at a regional popula- 
tion level. For example, count data for the Eurasian wigeon Mareca penelope are 
separately compiled as five populations: three (northwest European, Black Sea— 
Mediterranean and southwest Asian-northeast African) in the AEWC, one in the 
AWC and one in the CBC. In this case, we applied the models separately to each 
of the five populations. As the result, we analysed 775 regional populations of 
461 species (see Supplementary Data 2 for the full list of species). For 38 regional 
populations in which no grid cells with count records were adjacent to one other, 
we dropped the spatially correlated random effect 7; from equations (1) and (3). 
For 32 regional populations with only one grid cell that included more than one 
survey site, we dropped 7) and also replaced the cell-specific year effect 3), with 
the overall year effect (3;. For 22 regional populations with only one survey site, 
we applied a generalized linear model with a Poisson distribution, using observed 
counts as the response variable and years as the explanatory variable, and used the 
estimated slope as the rate of abundance change. 

Using only grid cells that had on average four or more non-zero records per site, 
we fitted the models to the data with the Markov chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) 
method in WinBUGS v.1.4.3 and the R2WinBUGS package*? in R v.3.3.2“, Prior 
distributions of parameters were set as non-informatively as possible, to produce 
estimates similar to those generated by a maximum likelihood method. We used 
gamma distributions with a mean of 1 and variance of 100 for the inverses of «3, 
oR 0, o3 and co”, normal distributions with a mean of 0 and variance of 100 for 
Gy, B and B, a beta distribution with a mean of 0.5 and variance of 0.083 
(a= G=1), which is a uniform distribution, for r, and a uniform distribution on 
the interval [—4, 4] for p following a previous study**. Each MCMC algorithm was 


initially run with three chains with different initial values for 300,000 iterations 
with the first 200,000 discarded as burn-in and the remainder thinned to one in 
every twenty iterations to save storage space. Model convergence was checked with 
R hat values*®. If the models did not converge with the initial conditions, we 
increased iterations up to 5,000,000 (with the first 1,000,000 discarded and the 
remainder thinned to one in every 800). We decided to remove grid cells in which 
parameter estimates did not converge even with the increased iterations, although 
the number of removed cells was very small (median of 2.5 grid cells in 20 out of 
the 775 (2.6%) regional populations). 

To estimate the population-level change in abundance since 1990 for each species 
ina particular grid cell, we first regressed the estimates of the cell-specific year effect 
Gj), in every posterior sample against years. To account for uncertainty in slope 
estimates in this regression, we derived for every posterior sample a slope estimate 
from a normal distribution with the mean of the estimated mean slope and s.d. 
of the standard error of the slope. We then calculated the mean, median, variance 
and 2.5th and 97.5th percentiles of the estimated slopes from all posterior samples. 
We aggregated all estimates by species on the basis of definitions from BirdLife 
International*®. We used the mean and 2.5th and 97.5th percentiles of the estimated 
slopes for creating species-level maps (Fig. la-c and Supplementary Data 1). 
To calculate community-level changes in abundance (Fig. 2a) and community- 
level changes for species with different migratory statuses (Extended Data Fig. 2), 
we used the mean slopes across all species or all species in a particular group 
observed in each grid cell, weighted by the inverse of slope variance in each species 
to account for uncertainties. To further calculate mean community-level changes 
in each region (Fig. 2b), we used the mean of the community-level changes across 
all grid cells in each region, weighted by the inverse of associated variance. 
Driver analysis. We first tested correlations among the nine spatial explanatory 
variables in 2,079 1° x 1° grid cells that had abundance change estimates (Extended 
Data Table 2). GDP per capita and governance were relatively strongly correlated 
(r=0.76) with one another. Thus, considering that GDP growth rates are another 
measure of economic growth, we decided to exclude GDP per capita from the 
main analyses; instead, we tested its effect in a separate set of analyses in which 
governance was replaced with GDP per capita. In these analyses, considering the 
hypothesized nonlinear relationship between GDP per capita and species abun- 
dance changes (Extended Data Table 1), we used linear and quadratic terms of 
GDP per capita. We present the results of these analyses that use GDP per capita 
in Extended Data Fig. 5 and Supplementary Discussion. 

To identify factors associated with waterbird abundance changes at the 
community, species and population levels, we conducted two types of analyses, 
both of which were implemented with WinBUGS v.1.4.3 and the R2WinBUGS 
package in R v.3.3.2. 

In the first analysis, in which the response variable was community-level 
changes in abundance within each grid cell (Fig. 2a), we used a CAR model: 


by = a+ BX +4 


where the community-level change 7; in cell i was assumed to derive from a normal 
distribution with mean ju; and variance oe @ represents the vector of regression 
coefficients and X; the vector of explanatory variables. On the basis of the hypoth- 
eses shown in Extended Data Table 1, we used eight explanatory variables in each 
grid cell: surface water change, GDP growth rates, changes in human population 
density, crop area, temperature, and precipitation, protected area coverage and 
governance. We tested interaction terms between latitude and temperature change, 
and latitude and precipitation change, as population responses to temperature and 
precipitation can vary by latitude*”. We also tested a third interaction term between 
governance and protected area coverage, because governance can affect the effec- 
tiveness of conservation efforts**. All explanatory variables were standardized 
before model fitting. The spatially-correlated random effect 7; used an intrinsic 
Gaussian CAR prior distribution with variance 2, as described in equation (2). 
Prior distributions of parameters were set as non-informatively as possible; we 
used gamma distributions with a mean of 1 and variance of 1,000 for the inverse 
of or, and ays normal distributions with a mean of 0 and variance of 1,000 for (;, 
and an improper uniform distribution (a uniform distribution on an infinite 
interval) for the intercept a, as recommended by a previous study*’. Each MCMC 
algorithm was run with three chains with different initial values for 1,000,000 
iterations, with the first 500,000 discarded as burn-in and the remainder thinned 
to one in every 100 iterations to save storage space. Model convergence was checked 
with R hat values. 

Next, for 293 species observed in ten or more grid cells, we adopted the 
within-subject centring approach under a hierarchical modelling framework to 
explicitly distinguish species-level effects (explaining variations in species-level 
abundance changes between species) and population-level effects (explaining 
variations in population-level abundance changes within species) of explanatory 
variables. In this model, the species effect ;1;, representing the species-level change 
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in abundance of species s, is drawn from a normal distribution with a mean of 1, 
and variance of a7. The variable v, is further modelled with species-level 
explanatory variables: 


9 12 
Us= a+ S> BeXks+ D> BpZkst Ns 
k=1 k=10 


where a is the global intercept and (3g; represents the species-level effect. The mean 
of spatial explanatory variable k across all grid cells where species s was recorded 
is represented by X;,;. Even if the estimated species-level abundance changes are 
biased owing to geographical biases in available grid cells, they match up with X;,; 
because the calculation of both variables is performed on the same set of grid cells. 
The spatial explanatory variables used were derived from the hypotheses in 
Extended Data Table 1; we dropped changes in human population density and crop 
area, as these were least influential in the analysis of community-level population 
changes and also in a preliminary analysis of this species-level model. We therefore 
used the remaining six explanatory variables (surface water change, GDP growth 
rates, changes in temperature, changes in precipitation, protected area coverage 
and governance) and the same three interaction terms as used in the communi- 
ty-level analysis. The term z;,,; represents three explanatory variables in species 
characteristics, described in Extended Data Table 1. The random term 7, accounts 
for phylogenetic dependence among species and is drawn from a multivariate 
normal distribution (MVN)?)**: 


7,~ MVN(0, 673)) 


(4) 
SK=AL+(1— AVI 
where »’ is a scaled variance—covariance matrix calculated from an ultrametric 
phylogenetic tree. By scaling 5’ to a height of one, we can interpret 6” as the residual 
variance®!. To enable the strength of phylogenetic signal to vary, we also incor- 
porated Pagel’s \°?*4 into the matrix in equation (4) with the identity matrix I. 
Here X is a coefficient that multiplies the off-diagonal elements of 3 a \ close to 
zero implies that the phylogenetic signal in the data is low, which suggests inde- 
pendence in the error structure of the data points, whereas a \ that is close to one 
suggests a good agreement with the Brownian motion evolution model and thus 
suggests correlation in the error structure*!**. To incorporate uncertainties® in 
phylogenetic trees in the calculation of 7, we used a sample of 100 trees from a 
comprehensive avian phylogeny” as the prior distribution for our analysis*'. More 
specifically, one of the 100 trees was randomly drawn in each iteration and used 
for the calculation of »’. 
The population-level change in abundance r,; of species s in grid cell i was then 
assumed to derive from a normal distribution with mean ju,,; and variance a 
where ju; is modelled using the species effect ju.: 


6 
Has = By + BSF +p 
j=l 


Here Gws,; represents the population-level effect for species s, explaining 
within-species variations in population-level abundance changes (ji; — jus) by 
within-species variations in explanatory variables (x;,; — Xj,s); here, xj; is the 
explanatory variable j in grid cell i and X;,; is the mean of x; for species s. The 
species-specific Sy, is the random effect governed by hyper-parameters as: 


Bw; ~ normal(hSy, Ty) 


For population-level effects, we used the six explanatory variables (surface water 
change, GDP growth rates, changes in temperature, changes in precipitation, 
protected area coverage and governance). Spatial autocorrelation within each 
species is accounted for by ¥,;, which is drawn from an intrinsic Gaussian CAR 
prior distribution with variance oa in equation (2). 

As non-informative prior distributions, we used a gamma distribution with a 


mean of | and variance of 100 for 0, &, a bw, and eo uniform distribution on 
Pj 


the interval [0, 1] for A, normal distributions with a mean of 0 and variance of 100 
for a, Gp, and hBy;- Each MCMC algorithm was run with three chains with 
different initial values for 10,000 iterations with the first 5,000 discarded as burn-in 
and the remainder thinned to one in every two iterations to save storage space. 
Model convergence was checked with R hat values. Owing to differences in the 
definition of species between the two sources used*”®, in four cases we combined 
two separate species defined in the BirdLife Checklist*® into one for the 
species-level analysis. These were the Kentish plover Charadrius alexandrinus and 
snowy plover C. nivosus, common snipe Gallinago gallinago and Wilson's snipe 
G. delicata, European herring gull Larus argentatus and Arctic herring gull 
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L. smithsonianus, and common moorhen Gallinula chloropus and common 
gallinule G. galeata. 

Code availability. All the R and WinBUGS codes used for the analyses are available 
from the corresponding author upon request. 

Data availability. The waterbird count data used in this study are collated and 
managed by Wetlands International and the National Audubon Society, and are 
available on request. All maps in figures are derived from the Natural Earth dataset 
(v.1.4.0) at 1:110m scale (http://www.naturalearthdata.com/downloads/110m- 
cultural-vectors/110m-admin-0-countries/). All the data that pertain to 
explanatory variables are freely available, as specified in Extended Data Table 1. 
Supplementary Data 1 is available at https://doi.org/10.6084/m9.figshare.5669827. 
Supplementary Data 2 is available in the online version of the paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Distribution of the 25,769 survey sites used in the analyses. Sites from the International Waterbird Census are shown in 
yellow (African-Eurasian Waterbird Census), pink (Asian Waterbird Census) and green (Neotropical Waterbird Census). Christmas Bird Count shown 
in cyan. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Global distribution of mean annual changes in abundance. a, b, Mean annual changes in abundance for 373 migratory (a) 
and 88 non-migratory (b) waterbird species (that is, community-level changes). The migratory status of each species was assigned using the BirdLife 
Data Zone (see Methods). 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Relationships between community-level 
changes in abundance and protected areas or surface water. 

a, Relationship between community-level changes in abundance 

and the proportion of sites covered by protected areas. b, Relationship 
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between community-level changes in abundance and surface water change. 
Regression lines are based on the estimated coefficients in Fig. 3a; values 
and regression lines for grid cells in areas with more (in blue) and less 

(in red) effective governance in a. n = 2,079 grid cells. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Effects of six hypothesized predictors on intervals not overlapping with zero shown in red). The numbers of species 
population-level changes in abundance. a-f, Medians and 95% credible with significant positive and negative coefficients are also shown, with the 
intervals of the estimated coefficients for 293 species are shown in order number of non-migratory species in parentheses. See Extended Data 
of decreasing positive effect size from the left (those with 95% credible Table 1 for more detail regarding predictors. 
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(on the basis of 293 species; see Supplementary Data 2 for the number 
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community-level (n = 2,079 grid cells) (c) and species-level (on the basis 
of 293 species; see Supplementary Data 2 for the number of grid cells in 
each species) (d) changes in abundance, in which only protected areas 
known to have been designated before 1990 (the first survey year in our 
dataset) were used (most conservative approach). Posterior medians with 
95% and 50% (thick lines) credible intervals are shown. Coefficients with 
95% credible intervals not overlapping with zero are shown in red. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Sensitivity of the results to the inclusion 

of seabird species. a, Global distribution of mean annual changes in 
abundance across 447 waterbird species, excluding the 14 seabird species, 
between 1990 and 2013. b, c, Estimated coefficients in the multivariate 
analysis of community-level (n = 2,079 grid cells) (b) and species-level 
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Coefficients 
(on the basis of 447 species; see Supplementary Data 2 for the number 
of grid cells in each species) (c) changes in abundance, in which the 
14 seabird species were excluded. Posterior medians with 95% and 50% 
(thick lines) credible intervals are shown. Coefficients with 95% credible 
intervals not overlapping with zero are shown in red. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Sensitivity of the results to the choice of 
CBC survey sites for the analyses. a, Global distribution of mean annual 
changes in abundance across 461 waterbird species between 1990 and 
2013, after excluding 41 CBC grid cells that contained neither landscape- 
scale wetland areas nor local-scale surface water occurrences within 

1km of all the survey sites included. b, c, Estimated coefficients in the 
multivariate analysis of community-level (n = 2,038 grid cells) (b) and 
species-level (on the basis of 293 species) (c) changes in abundance, in 
which 41 CBC grid cells that contained neither landscape-scale wetland 
areas nor local-scale surface water occurrences within 1km of all the 
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survey sites were excluded. d, Global distribution of mean annual changes 
in abundance across 461 waterbird species between 1990 and 2013, after 
excluding eight CBC grid cells in which the proportion of urban areas 

was over 0.3. e, f, Estimated coefficients in the multivariate analysis of 
community-level (1 = 2,071 grid cells) (e) and species-level (on the basis of 
293 species) (f) changes in abundance, in which eight CBC grid cells with 

a proportion of urban areas of over 0.3 were excluded. Posterior medians 
with 95% and 50% (thick lines) credible intervals are shown. Coefficients 
with 95% credible intervals not overlapping with zero are shown in red. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Relationships between the proportion of regions: blue, North America; green, South America; navy, Europe; orange, 
sites covered by protected areas and governance or GDP per capita. Africa; red, western and central Asia; yellow, south and southeast Asia; 
a, b, The relationship between governance (a) or GDP per capita (b) cyan, east Asia and Russia; and dark green, Oceania. 


and the proportion of sites covered by protected areas. Colours indicate 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Hypotheses and explanatory variables tested for explaining the patterns in waterbird abundance changes over 
space and species 


Hypotheses Drivers Descriptions Explanatory variables used Data sources 
Anthropogenic Surface water Surface water provides an essential Mean changes (%) in surface Global Surface 
impacts habitat for most wetland-dependent water occurrence between Water’® 
species’, thus its decline can 1984-1999 and 2000-2015, 
threaten the status of waterbirds within 1km from each survey 
site 
Economic growth Economic growth poses a threat to Mean country-level GDP per World Bank* 
species through habitat loss and capita between 1990 and 2010 
degradation but can also improve 
environmental Guality at a high Mean country-level GDP growth World Bankt 
economic level?”. rate (annual %) between 1990 
and 2010 
Human population High species extinction risk is Mean changes in human Population 
growth associated with high human population density between Density Grid 
population density®® and rapid 1990 and 2000 v3 
human population growth®?. 
Agricultural expansion Farming is the biggest source of Changes in crop area Collection 5 
threats to bird species®. (croplands and cropland/natural © MODIS Global 
vegetation mosaics) between Land Cover 
2001 and 2010 Type product®2 
Climate change Climate change is a strong predictor | Changes in mean Dec-Feb CRU TS3.10 
of bird abundance changes®. temperature between 1985- Dataset™ 
1990 and 2005-2010 
Changes in mean Dec-Feb CRU TS3.10 
precipitation between 1985- Dataset®* 
1990 and 2005-2010 
Conservation Protected areas Waterbird abundance increased Proportion of sites covered by World Database 
efforts and more rapidly in protected than in protected areas on Protected 
effectiveness unprotected wetlands®>, Areas®” 
Governance Ineffective governance in a country Mean of six country-level World Bankt 
is associated with species Worldwide Governance 
population declines'”. Indicators between 1996 and 
2010 
Species Geographical range Species with small geographical Breeding/resident geographical Birdlife Data 
characteristics size range may be more susceptible to range size (km?) Zone$ 
large-scale, stochastic threats®. 
Migratory status Migratory species can be affected Migrant or non-migrant Birdlife Data 
by conditions at multiple locations, Zone$ 


Body size 


thus tend to show population 
declines®.7°, 


Body size is a strong predictor of 
bird abundance changes"! but its 
association with bird extinction risk 
can be both positive and negative, 
depending on threats to the 
species’? 


Body mass (g) 


EltonTraits 1.07% 


*http://data.worldbank.org/indicator/NY.GDP.PCAP.KD. 


Thttp://data.worldbank.org/indicator/NY.GDP.MKTP.KD.ZG. 
thttp://data.worldbank.org/data-catalog/worldwide-governance-indicators. 
§http://datazone.birdlife.org/home. 
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Extended Data Table 2 | Correlation matrix (Spearman’s rank correlation) of nine potential predictors of waterbird abundance changes 


(n=2,079 grid cells) 


Human Dec-Feb Dec-Feb 
GDP per Water GDP population Crop area temperature precipitation Protected area 
capita change growth rate change change Bhande change coverage 
Water change -0.087 
GDP growth rate -0.502 0.003 
Human population 7 4 
change 0.326 0.047 0.442 
Crop area change -0.095 0.039 0.208 0.140 
Docebiempersire 547g DOr e456 0.100 0.087 
change 
Bechet precipmaten 9.955 0.045 —--0.059 0.043 0.091 0.031 
change 
Pisiecetanes 0.002 0.002 -0.225 -0.077 -0.051 -0.121 -0.081 
coverage 
Governance 0.755 -0.100 -0.547 -0.344 -0.169 -0.200 -0.086 0.047 


Gross domestic product (GDP) per capita is given as logio-transformed values. Strong correlations (|r| > 0.7) are shown in bold. 
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Terminal Pleistocene Alaskan genome reveals first 
founding population of Native Americans 


J. Victor Moreno-Mayar'*, Ben A. Potter?*, Lasse Vinner!*, Matthias Steinrticken**, Simon Rasmussen’, Jonathan Terhorst®’, 
John A. Kamm®®, Anders Albrechtsen’, Anna-Sapfo Malaspinas!!°"'", Martin Sikora!, Joshua D. Reuther?, Joel D. Irish”, 
Ripan S. Malhi*4, Ludovic Orlando!, Yun S. Song®!>:!®, Rasmus Nielsen’®!”, David J. Meltzer!® & Eske Willerslev*!° 


Despite broad agreement that the Americas were initially populated 
via Beringia, the land bridge that connected far northeast Asia 
with northwestern North America during the Pleistocene epoch, 
when and how the peopling of the Americas occurred remains 
unresolved'~*. Analyses of human remains from Late Pleistocene 
Alaska are important to resolving the timing and dispersal of these 
populations. The remains of two infants were recovered at Upward 
Sun River (USR), and have been dated to around 11.5 thousand 
years ago (ka)°. Here, by sequencing the USR1 genome to an average 
coverage of approximately 17 times, we show that USR1 is most 
closely related to Native Americans, but falls basal to all previously 
sequenced contemporary and ancient Native Americans’’”*, As 
such, USR1 represents a distinct Ancient Beringian population. 
Using demographic modelling, we infer that the Ancient Beringian 
population and ancestors of other Native Americans descended 
from a single founding population that initially split from East 
Asians around 36 + 1.5 ka, with gene flow persisting until around 
25 + 1.1ka. Gene flow from ancient north Eurasians into all Native 
Americans took place 25-20ka, with Ancient Beringians branching 
off around 22-18.1 ka. Our findings support a long-term genetic 
structure in ancestral Native Americans, consistent with the 
Beringian ‘standstill model’®. We show that the basal northern 
and southern Native American branches, to which all other Native 
Americans belong, diverged around 17.5-14.6 ka, and that this 
probably occurred south of the North American ice sheets. We 
also show that after 11.5 ka, some of the northern Native American 
populations received gene flow from a Siberian population most 
closely related to Koryaks, but not Palaeo-Eskimos!, Inuits or 
Kets’, and that Native American gene flow into Inuits was through 
northern and not southern Native American groups!. Our findings 
further suggest that the far-northern North American presence of 
northern Native Americans is from a back migration that replaced 
or absorbed the initial founding population of Ancient Beringians. 

The details of the peopling of the Americas, and particularly the 
population history of Beringia, remain unresolved’. Humans were 
present in the Americas south of the continental ice sheets by around 
14.6ka"!, indicating that they traversed Beringia earlier. During the 
Last Glacial Maximum (LGM), this region was marked by harsh cli- 
mates and glacial barriers’, which may have led to the isolation of 
populations for extended periods, and at times complicated dispersal 
across the region’. It remains unknown whether and for how long 


Native American ancestors were isolated from Asian groups in Beringia 
before entering the Americas”; whether one or more early migra- 
tions gave rise to the founding population of Native Americans!“47"!4 
(it is commonly agreed that the Palaeo-Eskimos and Inuit populations 
represent separate and later migrations’'>'*); and when and where 
the basal split between southern and northern Native American (SNA 
and NNA, respectively) branches occurred. It also remains unresolved 
whether the genetic affinity between some SNA groups and indigenous 
Australasians”? reflects migration by non-Native Americans**"", early 
population structure within the first Americans’ or later gene flow”. To 
resolve these uncertainties, a better understanding of the population 
history of Beringia, the entryway for the Pleistocene peopling of the 
Americas, is needed. 

Genomic insight into that population history has now become 
available with the recently recovered infant remains (USR1 and USR2) 
from the Upward Sun River site, Alaska (eastern Beringia), which have 
been dated to approximately 11.5 ka®!”. Mitochondrial DNA sequences 
(haplogroups C1 and B2, respectively) were previously acquired from 
these individuals®!” (Supplementary Information sections 1, 4.5). We 
have since obtained whole-genome sequence data, which provide a 
broader opportunity to investigate the number, source(s) and structure 
of the initial founding population(s) and the timing and location of 
their subsequent divergence. We sequenced the genome of USRI to an 
average depth of approximately 17 x, on the basis of eight sequencing 
libraries from uracil-specific excision reagent-treated extracts that 
had previously been confirmed to contain DNA fragments with char- 
acteristic ancient DNA misincorporation patterns (Supplementary 
Information sections 2-4). We estimated modern human contami- 
nation to be around 0.14% based on the nuclear genome and about 
0.15% based on mitochondrial DNA (Supplementary Information 
section 4). As expected, the error rate in the uracil-specific excision 
reagent-treated sequencing data was low (0.09% errors per base), and 
comparable to other high-coverage contemporary genomes, based on 
called genotypes (Supplementary Information section 4). Although 
USR2° did not have sufficient endogenous DNA for high-coverage 
genome sequencing, we found that both individuals were close relatives 
(Supplementary Information section 5), equally related to worldwide 
present-day populations (Supplementary Fig. 4g). 

We assessed the genetic relationship between USR1, a set of ancient 
genomes””*!*!6 and a panel of 167 worldwide populations genotyped 
for 199,285 single-nucleotide polymorphisms’”!* (Supplementary 
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Figure 1 | Genetic affinities between USR1, present-day Native 
Americans and world-wide populations. a, f; statistics of the form 
f3(San; X, USR1), for each population in the genotype panel. Warmer 
colours represent greater shared drift between a population (X) and USR1. 
b, D statistics of the form D(Native American, Aymara; USR1, Yoruba) 
(points). The Andean Aymara were used to represent SNA. *Native 
American populations with Asian admixture (|Z| for D(H1, Aymara; 

Han, Yoruba) > 3.3) (Supplementary Fig. 5a). Error bars represent 1 and 
approximately 3.3 standard errors (P= 0.001). Native American populations 
were grouped by language family’. c, Quantile-quantile plot comparing 
observed Z scores to the expected normal distribution under the null 
hypothesis (Hp), for all possible D(Native American, USR1; Siberian1, 


Information section 6), using outgroup f; statistics'®, model-based 
clustering”’?! and multidimensional scaling” (Supplementary 
Information section 7-9). Outgroup f; statistics of the form f;(San; 
X, USR1) revealed that USR1 is more closely related to present-day 
Native Americans than to any other tested population, followed by 
Siberian and East Asian populations!” (Fig. 1a). Pairwise comparisons 
of the f; statistics for USR1 and a set of ancient and contemporary 
Native American genomes””'* (Supplementary Information section 6) 
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Siberian2). Colours correspond to the Z score obtained for D(H), Aymara; 
Han, Yoruba). The expected normal distribution under the null hypothesis 
was computed for all groups jointly (Supplementary Information section 
10.4). Thick and thin lines represent a Z score of approximately 3.3 

(P= 0.001) and a Z score of approximately 4.91 (P+ 0.01 after applying 

a Bonferroni correction for 11,322 tests). The bottom-right panel shows 
the expected tree under the null hypothesis. d, Admixture proportions 
estimated by ADMIXTURE” assuming K = 20 ancestral populations. Bars 
represent individuals, and colours represent admixture proportions from 
each ancestral component. Admixture proportions in ancient genomes 
(wider bars) were estimated using a genotype likelihood-based approach”'. 
Nat. Am., Native American; Sib., Siberian. 


showed that all are similarly related to Eurasian, Australasian and 
African populations, although other Native American genomes 
(Aymara’, Athabascan11°, 9397, Anzick1’ and Kennewick’) have a 
higher affinity for contemporary Native Americans than does USR1 
(Supplementary Information section 9). Multidimensional scaling and 
ADMIXTURE analysis showed that the USR1 genome did not cluster 
with any specific Native American group (Fig. 1d and Supplementary 
Fig. 3b). These results imply that USR1 belonged to a previously 
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Figure 2 | Possible geographic locations for the USR1 and NNA-SNA 
splits. We propose two possible locations for the split between USR1 and 
other Native Americans: the Old World (scenarios 1, 3, 5) and Beringia 
(scenarios 2, 4); and three possible locations for the NNA-SNA split: the 
Old World (scenario 5), Beringia (scenarios 3, 4), and North America 
south of Beringia (scenarios 1, 2). Schematics show estimated glacial 
extent around 14.8 ka. Dashed lines represent the Native American 


unknown Native American population that was not represented in the 
reference dataset, and which is herein identified as Ancient Beringians 
(Supplementary Information section 8.3). 

To investigate whether USR1 derived from the same source popula- 
tion that gave rise to contemporary Native Americans, we computed 
11,322 allele frequency-based D-statistics!!? of the form D(Native 
American, USR1; Siberian1/Han, Siberian2/Han) (Supplementary 
Information section 10.4). The resulting Z-score distribution corres- 
ponds qualitatively to the expected normal distribution under the 
null hypothesis that USR1 forms a clade with Native Americans to the 
exclusion of Siberians and East Asians—except for a set of Eskimo- 
Aleut, Athabascan and Northern Amerind-speaking populations for 
which recent Asian gene flow has previously been documented’*'*!8 
(Fig. 1c and Supplementary Figs 5a, 6). Additionally, we found that 
present-day Native Americans and USR1 yield similar results for 
D(Native American/USR1, Han; Mal’ta, Yoruba), suggesting that they 
are equally related to the ancient north Eurasian population repre- 
sented by the 24-thousand-year-old Malta individual® (Supplementary 
Information section 10.5). These results confirm that USR1 and 
present-day Native Americans derived from the same ancestral source, 
which carried a mixture of East Asian- and Mal’ta-related ancestry. We 
infer that descendants of this source represent the basal group that first 
migrated into the Americas. 

To explore the relationship between USR1 and present-day Native 
Americans, we computed allele frequency-based and genome-wide 
D statistics of the form D(Native American, Aymara; USR1, Yoruba). 
We could not reject the null hypothesis that USR1 is an outgroup to 
any pair of Native Americans, with the exception ofa set of populations 
bearing recent Asian gene flow!”'*'8 (Fig. 1b and Supplementary Fig. 7). 
We confirmed the phylogenetic placement of USR1 at a basal position 
in the Native American clade using TreeMix”* and two methods to 
estimate average genomic divergence and genetic drift, respectively 
(Supplementary Information sections 14-16). These results support 
the branching of USR1 within the Native American clade, but with 
USRI being equidistant to NNA and SNA. Below we discuss the poten- 
tial geographic locations of the split between USR1 and the common 
ancestor of NNA and SNA, and the NNA-SNA split (Fig. 2) on the basis 
of genetic results, the glacial geography of terminal Pleistocene North 
America**?> and the extant archaeological evidence (Supplementary 
Information section 20). 

Recent detection of an Australasian-derived genetic signature in 
some Native American groups”® led us to explore whether USR1 also 
bears this signature (Supplementary Information sections 10.7, 11-13). 


migration south of eastern Beringia, but they do not correspond to a 
specific migration route. Model discussion (Supplementary Information 
section 20) is based on extant archaeological evidence and inferred 
demographic parameters: a USRI-NNA and SNA split about 20 ka 

with ensuing moderate gene flow and a NNA-SNA split around 15 ka 
(Supplementary Information sections 18, 19). AB, Ancient Beringian; 
ANE, Ancient North Eurasian. 
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Figure 3 | A model for the formation of the different Native 
American populations. We fitted an admixture graph by sequentially 
adding admixed leaves to a ‘seed’ graph including the Yoruba, Han, 
Malta, Ket, USR1, Anzick1 and Aymara genomes. For each ‘non-seed’ 
admixed group, we found the pair of edges that produced the best- 
fitting graph, based on the fitting and maximum |Z| scores (3.27 for this 
graph). Ellipse-shaped nodes: sampled populations; box-shaped nodes: 
metapopulations. *Single high-depth ancient genome; **single low- 
depth genome. +Subgraphs with a structure that we were unable to 
resolve due to sequencing and genotyping error in the Saqqaq genome 
(Supplementary Information section 17). Sample sizes and locations are 
shown at the top. 
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Figure 4 | USR1 demographic history in the context of East Asians, 

Siberians and other Native Americans. a, SMC+-+- inferred effective 

population sizes with respect to time for Athabascans (NNA), Karitiana 

(SNA), Han, Koryaks and USR1 (Supplementary Information section 

19.1). We used these demographic histories as a basis for fitting a joint 

model for these populations. b, A ‘backbone demography’ was fitted 

excluding USR1 using momi2, a maximum likelihood approach based 


Using frequency-based and ‘enhanced’ D statistics, we found no 
support for USR1 being closer to Papuans (a proxy for Australasians) 
than other Native Americans. 

We leveraged the position of USR1 on the Native American branch 
before the NNA-SNA split to re-assess the origins of Athabascan and 
Eskimo populations by fitting admixture graphs. We considered a 
whole-genome dataset, including Siberian, East Asian, Native American 
and Eskimo groups, as well as Mal’ta (Supplementary Information 
section 17). The heuristic approach in TreeMix”* showed that the best 
proxies for the Asian component in Athabascans and Greenlandic 
Inuit are Koryaks and the Saqqaq individual, respectively. We then 
used an incremental approach to fit an f-statistic-based admixture 
graph”, including the Kets, which have previously been suggested to 
share a linguistic and perhaps a genetic link with Athabascans!°”®, This 
approach recapitulated the TreeMix results, and yielded a model in 
which both Athabascans and Greenlandic Inuit derive from the NNA 
branch. However, the Asian ancestry in Athabascans is most closely 
related to the Asian component in Koryaks, whereas the Saqqaq 
genome is the best proxy for the Siberian component in the Greenlandic 
Inuit (Fig. 3). We infer the latter is a consequence of Palaeo- and Neo- 
Eskimos having been derived from a similar Siberian population’. 
This model appears to be a good fit to the data, as the observed f statistic 
that deviated the most from the model prediction yielded Z = 3.27. 
We also tested the robustness of this model and these predictions by 
computing individual D statistics and by re-fitting the model using 
alternative datasets (Supplementary Information section 17.3). 

Finally, we inferred the demographic history of USR1 with respect to 
Native Americans, Siberians and East Asians, using two independent 
methods: diCal2”’ and momi2”§ (Supplementary Information sections 
18, 19). diCal2 results indicate that the founding population of USR1, 
Native Americans and Siberians had a very weak structure from around 
36ka up to about 24.5 ka (Supplementary Table 7), which is when the 
ancestors of USR1 and Native Americans began to diverge substantially 
from Siberians. USR1 diverged from other Native Americans around 
20.9 ka, with a period of ensuing moderate gene flow between them 
(Supplementary Tables 6 and 7), as indicated by a simulation study that 
showed a significant increase in likelihood when comparing a ‘clean 
split’ model to an ‘isolation with migration’ model (Supplementary 
Information section 18.4). Using momi2 and SMC-+-+”?, we estimated a 
backbone demography in which Karitiana and Athabascans split around 
15.7 ka, whereas their ancestral population split from Koryaks about 
23.3ka (Fig. 4). With momi2, we inferred the most likely branch (the 
population immediately ancestral to NNA and SNA) and time (around 
21ka) for the USR1 population to join the backbone demography, 
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on a site frequency spectrum (Supplementary Fig. 27), along with the 

most likely join-on point for USR1 onto the backbone demography 
(Supplementary Information section 19). We show the likelihood heat map 
for the latter; warmer colours correspond to a higher likelihood of USR1 
joining at a given point. These estimates agree with those obtained using 
diCal2, a method based on haplotype data (Supplementary Information 
section 18). 


while allowing for possible gene flow between USR and other popula- 
tions (Fig. 4b and Supplementary Information section 19); results that 
are consistent with ref. 13 and the diCal2 inference. 

These new findings, along with existing data, allow us to place Ancient 
Beringians within the broader context of the Pleistocene peopling of 
the Americas. The founding population of Native Americans (con- 
sisting of Ancient Beringians and NNA and SNA) began to diverge 
from ancestral Asians as early as around 36 ka, probably in northeast 
Asia, as there is no evidence of people in Beringia or northwest 
North America at this period. A high level of gene flow was main- 
tained between them and other Asians until as late as around 25ka”"?. 
The subsequent isolation of the Native American founding popula- 
tion about 24ka roughly corresponds to a decline in archaeological 
evidence for a human presence in Siberia*”. Both changes may result 
from the same underlying cause: the onset of harsh climatic condi- 
tions during the LGM7?. These findings, coupled with a divergence 
date of around 20.9 ka between USR1 and other Native Americans, 
are in agreement with the Beringian standstill model? (Supplementary 
Information section 21). Ancient Beringians and the common ancestor 
of NNA and SNA began to diverge around 20.9 ka, after which gene 
flow ensued, although whether this only involved the latter or the 
already differentiated NNA and SNA branches cannot be determined 
owing to the shallow divergence times among groups. 

These findings allow us to consider possible scenarios regarding 
where ancient Native American populations diverged (Fig. 2 and 
Supplementary Information sections 20, 21). Scenarios 3-5 require 
extended periods of strong population structure marking Ancient 
Beringians, NNA and SNA as separate groups, for which we do not 
see compelling genetic evidence; these can therefore be rejected. 
Scenarios 1 and 2 are compatible with our evidence of continuous gene 
flow among these groups, but differ as to the location of the Ancient 
Beringians versus NNA and SNA split at 20.9 ka, whether in northeast 
Asia (scenario 1) or eastern Beringia (scenario 2). Each has strengths 
and weaknesses relative to genetic and archaeological evidence: 
scenario 1 best fits the archaeological and palaeoecological evidence, 
as the earliest securely dated sites in Beringia are no older than around 
15-14ka, and the LGM cold period is unlikely to be associated with 
northward-expanding populations*”. Scenario 2 is genetically most 
parsimonious, given evidence of continuous gene flow between the 
Ancient Beringians and NNA and SNA, suggesting their geographical 
proximity 20.9-11.5 ka, and that all three were isolated from Asian and/ 
or Siberian groups after about 24ka and form a clade. 

Scenarios 1 and 2 are both consistent with the NNA-SNA split at 
around 15ka* having occurred in a region south of eastern Beringia. 
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The ice sheets were at that time still a substantial barrier to movement 
that would have helped to maintain separation from the Ancient 
Beringian population. Although members of the SNA branch have not 
been documented in regions that were once north of the Pleistocene 
glaciers”!8, NNA groups (including Athabascan speakers) are present 
in Alaska today. Therefore, NNA are likely to be descendants of a 
population that moved north sometime after 11.5 ka”. 

The USRI results provide direct genomic evidence that all Native 
Americans can be traced back to the same source population from a 
single Late Pleistocene founding event. Descendants of that population 
were present in eastern Beringia until at least 11.5 ka. By that time, 
however, a separate branch of Native Americans had already established 
itself in unglaciated North America, and diverged into the two basal 
groups that ultimately became the ancestors of most of the indigenous 
populations of the Americas. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Laboratory procedures. Ancient DNA work was conducted in dedicated clean 
laboratory facilities at the Centre for GeoGenetics, Natural History Museum, 
University of Copenhagen. We prepared bone powder from remains of the pars 
petrosa of both USR individuals and extracted DNA following previously published 
protocols*!. Double-stranded dual-indexed Illumina libraries were built from 
uracil-specific excision reagent (USER)- and non-USER-treated extracts and 
were paired-end sequenced (2 x 75 bp) on Illumina HiSeq 2500 instruments 
(Supplementary Information section 2). 

Sequence data processing. Raw reads were trimmed for I]lumina adaptor 
sequences and overlapping pairs were collapsed into single reads using 
AdapterRemoval*’. Collapsed reads were mapped to the human reference 
genome build 37 using BWA v.0.6.2-1126*°; seeding (-1 parameter) was disabled 
in order to prevent 5’ terminal substitutions characteristic of ancient DNA to bias 
the mapping**. Reads with mapping quality lower than 30 were discarded, PCR 
duplicates were removed using MarkDuplicates (http://picard.sourceforge.net) and 
local realignment was performed using GATK™. We called USR1 genotypes using 
SAMtools mpileup* and applied the standard filters described in ref. 2. Called 
genotypes were phased with shapeit2-r727*” using the 1,000 genomes phased 
variant panel (phase 3) as a reference and the HapMap recombination rates as a 
proxy for the genetic map of the human genome. Sites not included in the 1,000 
genomes reference panel were kept as ‘unphased’ genotypes. Finally, we masked 
the dataset using a 35-mer ‘snpability’ mask with a stringency of 0.5 (http://Ih3lh3. 
users.sourceforge.net/snpable.shtml) (Supplementary Information section 3). 
Ancient DNA data authentication. We assessed the authenticity of the ancient 
DNA data by examining the fragment length distributions and the base substitu- 
tion patterns across non-USER-treated reads using bamdamage”’. We estimated 
mtDNA contamination using contamMix** on the basis of a majority rule mtDNA 
consensus sequence and an alignment of 311 worldwide mtDNA sequences”. 
Nuclear contamination was estimated using the two-population model imple- 
mented in DICE”, for which we used the 1,000 Genomes Project ‘CEU’ population 
as the putative contaminant and the ‘YRI population as the ‘anchor’. Sequencing 
and genotyping error rates relative to a ‘high-quality’ sample were obtained 
following the method described in ref. 41 (Supplementary Information section 4). 
Relatedness between USR individuals. We explored the familial relationship 
between both USR individuals by using NGSrelate* and relate**. Given the 
unavailability of allele frequency data for the Ancient Beringian population, we used 
allele frequencies from the 1,000 Genomes Project ‘PEL population as a proxy, which 
limited the resolution of these analyses (Supplementary Information section 5). 
Reference datasets. We compared the genomes of the USR individuals to a set 
of 49 worldwide contemporary and ancient genomes and a SNP array dataset 
comprising 2,537 contemporary individuals from 167 ethnic groups (enriched in 
Native Americans), genotyped across 199,285 SNP sites. For the latter, European 
and African ancestry tracts were masked in Native American individuals 
(Supplementary Information 6). 

Population structure analyses. We investigated the relationship between USR1, 
a set of ancient genomes and the SNP array reference dataset using multi- 
dimensional scaling as implemented in bammds”. Additionally, we explored the 
genetic ancestry components in the reference panel using ADMIXTURE”. We 
obtained the most likely ancestry proportions in the ancient genomes on the basis 
of allele frequencies inferred by ADMIXTURE, through the genotype likelihood- 
based optimization method described in ref. 21 (Supplementary Information 
sections 7, 8). 

f statistics. We computed f; statistics to measure the shared drift between by two 
particular populations or genomes, and used ‘basic and ‘enhanced’ D statistics 
to formally test hypotheses of treeness and gene-flow. We used admixtools” for 
allele-frequency-based tests and ANGSD“ for single genome tests. For both tools, 
standard errors were estimated through a weighted block jackknife approach over 
approximately 5-Mb blocks (Supplementary Information sections 9-13). 
Admixture graph fitting using TreeMix. We used the heuristic approach in 
TreeMix™ to assess the phylogenetic placement of USR1 in the broader context 
of Eurasian and Native American populations and to explore the origin of the 
Na-Dene and Inuit (see ‘Admixture graph fitting using qpGraph’). We restricted 
the analysis to transversion sites where all considered populations have at least one 
individual with a non-missing genotype call. We grouped the resulting number of 
SNPs into approximately 5-Mb blocks to account for linkage disequilibrium, and 
for each number of migrations we ran 1,000 replicates with random seeds and kept 
the run with the highest likelihood. We estimated the support for internal nodes 
and migration edges through a bootstrap procedure (Supplementary Information 
sections 14, 17). 


Pairwise branch lengths and genomic divergence. We used the method from 
ref. 7 to measure the amount of drift leading to different pairs of genomes after their 
split. We restricted this analysis to sites that are variable in five African genomes 
and obtained the counts for each of the five possible genotype configurations 
between a given pair of genomes, after which we used numerical optimization to 
infer maximum likelihood parameters (Supplementary Information section 15). 
We computed the average DNA divergence between pairs of genomes using 
the triangulation method from ref. 45, and estimated standard errors using a 
weighted block jackknife approach over 5-Mb blocks (Supplementary Information 
section 16). 

Admixture graph fitting using qpGraph. We used a two-step approach to assess 
the origin of the Na-Dene and Inuit. First, we found the most likely Eurasian 
ancestry sources for these groups by using TreeMix. We then fitted f-statistics- 
based admixture graphs"? incrementally, such that for each new ‘admixed leaf’ 
we enumerated all possible pairs of edges using ref. 46 and kept the admixture 
event that produced the graph with the best maximum |Z| and fitting scores. We 
assessed the robustness of this model and its predictions using pooled D statistics 
and by fitting the model using alternative datasets (Supplementary Information 
section 17). 

Demographic inference using the sequentially Markov coalescent. We used 
diCal2”’ to estimate the key demographic parameters relating pairs of genomes 
including USR1 (sample dated to 11.5 ka) and a set of present-day Asian and Native 
American genomes. We analysed these pairs under different models, including a 
clean split, isolation with migration until the present, isolation with migration with 
a stopping time and isolation with migration with a stopping time and a second 
contact. We tested competing models through a simulation study and obtained 
confidence intervals for the inferred parameters through a parametric bootstrap 
strategy (Supplementary Information section 18). 

Demographic inference using the site frequency spectrum. We used a com- 
bination of SMC++” and momi2” to infer demographic parameters for USR1 
and a set of present-day genomes. We estimated the marginal sizes over time 
for each population using SMC+-+. We used these demographic histories as a 
basis for fitting a joint ‘backbone demography’ for the present-day populations 
using momi2. We then inferred the most likely join-on point for USR1 onto the 
backbone demography using momi2. Confidence intervals were obtained through 
a parametric bootstrap strategy (Supplementary Information section 19). 

Data availability. Sequence data were deposited in the ENA under accession: 
PRJEB20398. 
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Precision editing of the gut microbiota ameliorates 
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Inflammatory diseases of the gastrointestinal tract are frequently 
associated with dysbiosis!-8, characterized by changes in gut microbial 
communities that include an expansion of facultative anaerobic 
bacteria of the Enterobacteriaceae family (phylum Proteobacteria). 
Here we show that a dysbiotic expansion of Enterobacteriaceae during 
gut inflammation could be prevented by tungstate treatment, which 
selectively inhibited molybdenum-cofactor-dependent microbial 
respiratory pathways that are operational only during episodes of 
inflammation. By contrast, we found that tungstate treatment caused 
minimal changes in the microbiota composition under homeostatic 
conditions. Notably, tungstate-mediated microbiota editing reduced 
the severity of intestinal inflammation in mouse models of colitis. 
We conclude that precision editing of the microbiota composition 
by tungstate treatment ameliorates the adverse effects of dysbiosis in 
the inflamed gut. 

In genetically susceptible rodents, a dysbiotic microbiota is verti- 
cally transmissible; the affected offspring are more likely to develop 
intestinal inflammation*”", suggesting that components of the 
microbiota can instigate host responses in a disease-prone setting. The 
close association between mucosal inflammation and gut-microbiota 
dysbiosis poses a challenge to establishing causality between these 
two events. Using metagenomic sequencing, we recently identified 
molybdenum-cofactor-dependent metabolic pathways as a signature 
of inflammation-associated dysbiosis''. Molybdenum-cofactor- 
dependent anaerobic respiratory enzymes and formate dehydrogenases 
contribute independently to the bloom of model Enterobacteriaceae 
such as Escherichia coli'''*. We reasoned that identification of 
molybdenum-cofactor-dependent processes as drivers of dysbiosis 
would allow us to devise a strategy to manipulate microbiota meta- 
bolism and composition during gut inflammation. Selective editing of 
the microbiota would enable investigation of potential consequences 
of dysbiosis, such as exacerbation of mucosal inflammation. 

Tungsten (W) can replace molybdenum in the molybdopterin 
cofactor, rendering this cofactor inactive in Enterobacteriaceae!?. 
Supplementation of growth media with sodium tungstate does not have 
a general effect on growth of Enterobacteriaceae under standard aerobic 
laboratory conditions, but it abolishes anaerobic nitrate-reductase 
activity! in commensal E. coli, Proteus spp., and Enterobacter cloacae 
(Fig. lac, Extended Data Fig. 1a). To test whether tungstate supple- 
mentation could negate the fitness advantage conferred by anaerobic 
respiration and formate oxidation in vitro, we analysed anaerobic 
growth of wild-type E. coli strains (K-12 and Nissle 1917) and isogenic 
molybdenum-cofactor biosynthesis-deficient mutants (AmoaA) in 


mucin broth supplemented with sodium tungstate (Fig. 1d, e, Extended 
Data Fig. 1b). In the presence of an electron acceptor such as nitrate, or 
an electron donor such as formate, the wild-type strains outcompeted 
the isogenic moaA mutants, but this fitness advantage was abrogated by 
the addition of tungstate (Fig. 1d, e, Extended Data Fig. 1b). 

To investigate whether tungstate could inhibit molybdenum- 
cofactor-dependent processes in the mammalian gut, we used a mouse 
model of chemically induced colitis (dextran sulfate sodium (DSS)- 
induced colitis) in conjunction with experimentally introduced E. coli 
indicator strains. Groups of DSS- and mock-treated C57BL/6 mice 
were inoculated orally with an equal mixture of the E. coli K-12 wild- 
type strain and the AmoaA mutant after the onset of inflammation. 
Colonization of the caecum and colon lumen was assessed five days 
after inoculation (Fig. 1f, g, Extended Data Fig. 2a). Prior to inocu- 
lation with E. coli K-12, we were unable to isolate any endogenous 
Enterobacteriaceae family members from these animals. Consistent 
with previous results’”, the K-12 wild-type strain outcompeted the 
AmoaA mutant in the caecal and colonic content of DSS-treated 
mice (Fig. 1f). Administration of tungstate in the DSS-induced-colitis 
model abrogated the fitness advantage conferred by molybdenum- 
cofactor-dependent enzymes (Fig. 1f) and decreased overall numbers of 
E. coli K-12 in the gut lumen by several orders of magnitude (Fig. 1g). 
Similar observations were made using the human E. coli strain Nissle 
1917 (Fig. 1h, Extended Data Fig. 3a, b) and a mouse E. cloacae strain 
(Fig. li, Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Furthermore, the adherent-invasive 
E. coli (AIEC) strain NRG857c, originally isolated from a patient with 
inflammatory bowel disease, outcompeted the isogenic AmoaA mutant 
in the intestinal content of DSS-treated mice (Fig. 1j). Tungstate adminis- 
tration negated the fitness advantage conferred by molybdenum- 
cofactor biosynthesis and reduced NRG857c colonization (Fig. 1j, 
Extended Data Figs Ic, 4c). Similarly, tungstate treatment decreased 
intestinal colonization by the mouse AIEC strain NC101 ina piroxicam- 
accelerated I110-/~ mouse model of colitis (Fig. 1k). Taken together, 
these experiments based on bacterial model organisms indicate that 
orally administered tungstate inhibits the molybdenum-cofactor- 
dependent bloom of Enterobacteriaceae in mouse models of colitis. 

Next, we investigated the effect of tungstate treatment on the 
microbiota. C57BL/6 mice that naturally harboured endogenous 
Enterobacteriaceae were treated with DSS, DSS plus tungstate, tung- 
state alone or mock treatment. After nine days, DNA extracted from 
the caecal content was analysed by shotgun-metagenomic sequencing 
and 16S profiling (Fig. 2, Extended Data Fig. 2b). Intestinal inflamma- 
tion was accompanied by changes in the predicted coding capacity of 
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Figure 1 | Effect of tungstate on molybdenum 
cofactor-dependent anaerobic respiration. 
a-c Nitrate reductase activity in E. coli K-12 (a), 
isolated commensal Enterobacteriaceae 

strains SL1-SL4 and E. coli Nissle 1917 

(b; strains are described in Supplementary 
Table 1), and an Enterobacter cloacae strain (c). 
W, tungstate (Na2WO,); AU, arbitrary units. 

d, e, Competitive anaerobic growth of the E. coli 
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the microbiota (Fig. 2a). As found in a recent metagenomic analysis of 
mock and DSS-treated animals!!, molybdenum-cofactor-dependent 
processes such as nitrate respiration, trimethylamine N-oxide 
respiration and formate oxidation were overrepresented!! (Fig. 2b, 
Extended Data Fig. 5a). Tungstate administration during colitis 
abolished these alterations in the metagenome (Fig. 2b, Extended Data 
Fig. 5a). Mirroring these changes in coding capacity, tungstate treat- 
ment during DSS-induced colitis shifted the microbial community pro- 
file from a dysbiotic state towards the normal state (Fig. 2c-e, Extended 
Data Fig. 5b). Consistent with the idea that molybdenum-cofactor- 
dependent processes contribute to the inflammation-associated bloom 
of E. coli and other Enterobacteriaceae, tungstate administration 
selectively blunted the expansion of the Enterobacteriaceae population, 
whereas other major taxonomic families were only marginally affected 
(Fig. 2e-g, Extended Data Fig. 5c). 

In the absence of inflammation, tungstate treatment did not affect the 
coding capacity, diversity, community structure, or population of native 
Enterobacteriaceae (Fig. 2c, e, f, Extended Data Figs 5b, c, 6a). Obligate 
anaerobic commensals such as Bacteroides spp. perform a rudimen- 
tary form of anaerobic respiration by reducing endogenous fumarate to 
succinate. The Bacteroides fumarate reductase is not predicted to contain 
a molybdenum-cofactor-binding site and tungstate treatment had no 
significant effect on the prevalence of predicted fumarate-reduction 
pathways in the microbiome (Extended Data Fig. 6b). Furthermore, 
in vivo tungstate treatment did not affect butyrate production pathways, 
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a major metabolic function of the microbiota (Extended Data Fig. 6c). 
Supplementation of growth media with tungstate did not inhibit bac- 
terial growth or production of succinate and butyrate by Bacteroides 
and Clostridium strains in vitro (Extended Data Fig. 6d-h). We did not 
observe any negative effects of tungstate on the mouse host (Extended 
Data Fig. 7). Collectively, these experiments support the idea that tung- 
state inhibits the inflammation-associated changes in gut microbiota 
composition that are driven by molybdenum-cofactor-dependent 
metabolic pathways, in particular the inflammation-associated expan- 
sion of the Enterobacteriaceae population. 

We then explored the consequences of tungsten-mediated microbi- 
ota editing on mucosal inflammation in the DSS-induced-colitis model. 
We analysed pathological changes, colon length, mRNA levels of pro- 
inflammatory markers in the caecum and proximal colon, and animal 
body weight in mice harbouring endogenous Enterobacteriaceae in the 
DSS-induced-colitis model. We also analysed mice that were experimen- 
tally colonized with E. coli strains K-12, Nissle 1917, AIEC NRG857c or 
E. cloacae. Administration of tungstate significantly reduced inflamma- 
tory markers and pathological changes in the large intestinal mucosa, 
rescued the inflammation-associated reduction of colon length and 
ameliorated body weight loss (Fig. 3a—c, Extended Data Figs 2c-l, 
3c-h, 4d-h). This was not due to reduced DSS intake during treat- 
ment (Extended Data Fig. 8a). Similarly, tungstate administration 
in a piroxicam-accelerated I110~/~ colitis model reduced intestinal 
inflammation (Fig. 3d-g). These findings raised the possibility that 
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tungsten-mediated manipulation of the gut microbiota could ameliorate 
gut inflammation. Alternatively, one could hypothesize that tungstate 
exerted anti-inflammatory effects directly on the host immune system. 
To test the latter hypothesis, we treated groups of germ-free C57BL/6 


Figure 3 | Influence of tungstate treatment on mucosal inflammation. 
a-c, Conventionally raised C57BL/6 mice, treated with DSS or DSS and 
tungstate for four days, were inoculated with E. coli K-12 and samples were 
analysed after five days. C57BL/6 mice with a naive microbiota (including 
endogenous Enterobacteriaceae) or germ-free C57BL/6 mice were treated 
similarly with tungstate, DSS or DSS plus tungstate. E. coli K-12: n=6 for 

all groups. Endogenous Enterobacteriaceae: mock, n= 14; W, n=6; DSS, 
n= 19; DSS+W, n= 19. Germ-free: n=5 for all groups (except in ¢; DSS, 
n=4). a, Representative images of haematoxylin and eosin-stained caecal 
sections. b, Cumulative histopathology score for the caecum; data are shown 
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Figure 2 | Effect of tungstate treatment on 
composition of gut bacterial community and 
metabolic landscape. DNA extracted from 
the caecal contents of C57BL/6 mice (n=6 
per group) receiving the indicated treatments 
was analysed by metagenomic sequencing 

and 16S profiling. a, Principal coordinates 
analysis (PCoA) plots and analysis of similarity 
(ANOSIM) of the predicted coding capacity. 
Ellipses in a denote 95% confidence intervals. 
b, Tallied metagenomic reads mapped to 
anaerobic respiration and formate utilization 
pathways. c, PCoA of the microbiota 
composition (weighted UniFrac distances). 

d, Box-and-whisker plot (boxes show 

median, first and third quatiles, whisker 
denotes minimum to maximum range) of 
intercommunity 6-diversity determined by 
weighted 16S UniFrac distances. e, Phylum-level 
microbiota composition. f, Abundance 

of Enterobacteriaceae quantified by qPCR. 

g, Changes in the population size of the 25 
most abundant operational taxonomic units 

as the result of tungstate administration in the 
DSS-induced-colitis model. Unless otherwise 
noted, data are shown as geometric mean and 
geometric s.d. 


mice with DSS and tungstate or DSS alone for nine days and analysed 
the intestinal inflammatory responses. Treatment of germ-free mice 
with DSS resulted in moderate inflammation compared to germ- 
free control mice. Concomitant administration of tungstate did not 
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as mean and s.e.m., and each dot represents one animal. c, Transcription of 


Cxcl1 (also known as KC) in the caecal mucosa, determined by RT—qPCR. 


d-g Groups of I110~/~ mice were inoculated orally with E. coli NC101. 
Animals received piroxicam-fortified diet or piroxicam-fortified diet plus 
tungstate in drinking water for two weeks; mock, n= 4; W,n=5. 

d, Representative images of haematoxylin and eosin-stained colonic sections. 
e, Cumulative histopathology score for the colon; data are shown as mean and 
s.e.m., and each dot represents one animal. f, g, Abundance of Cxcl1 (f) and 
Cxcl2 (g) mRNA in the colonic mucosa, determined by RT—qPCR. Unless 
otherwise noted, data are shown as geometric mean and geometric s.d. 
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interfere with the induction of this response, indicating that tungsten 
limits intestinal inflammation by manipulating the gut microbiota 
(Fig. 3a—c, Extended Data Fig. 2c, d). Tungstate had no observable effect 
on pro-inflammatory responses or cellular resistance to DSS injury in 
cultured cells (Extended Data Fig. 8b-d). Therapeutic administration 
of tungstate after the onset of inflammation was sufficient to inhibit 
molybdenum-cofactor-dependent processes in E. coli Nissle 1917 
(Extended Data Fig. 8e, f), supporting the hypothesis that the effect of 
tungsten on microbial populations was not due to tungstate interfering 
with the induction of DSS-induced inflammation. Collectively, these 
data suggest that tungsten limits gut inflammation through manipula- 
tion of the mouse gut microbiota. 

A subset of people with inflammatory bowel disease exhibit changes 
in the composition of their gut microbiota that include increased abun- 
dance of Enterobacteriaceae family members!. We humanized the 
gut of germ-free mice with gut microbiota from patients with active 
flares. To model intestinal inflammation, groups of mice were treated 
with either DSS alone or DSS and tungstate, and housed separately. 
Administration of tungstate reduced the intestinal Enterobacteriaceae 
load and decreased markers of mucosal inflammation (Extended Data 
Fig. 4i-m), thus providing evidence that the effect of tungsten is not 
unique to mouse microbiota. 

An imbalance in the gut-associated microbial community may 
underlie many human diseases, but current approaches to treating 
dysbiosis lack the sophistication needed to restore a balanced commu- 
nity in situ. Administration of antibiotics broadly reduces numbers of 
many members of the gut microbiota without discriminating between 
beneficial and potentially harmful microbes. In some instances, 
removal of potentially harmful members of the community can lead 
to a beneficial outcome'*'*. However, removal of beneficial microbes 
can lead to pathogen expansion” or increased bowel irritability’, 
thereby adversely affecting the host. Commensal Enterobacteriaceae 
contribute to resistance to colonization by enteric pathogens by 
competing for critical nutrients!*”°. Oral administration of probiotic 
E. coli Nissle 1917 is effective in maintaining remission in patients 
with ulcerative colitis?!, and microcins produced by E. coli Nissle 1917 
suppress the growth of pathogenic bacteria”. Thus, it might be prefer- 
able to control the population size of commensal Enterobacteriaceae 
in the gut microbiome than to remove them entirely. In contrast to 
broad-spectrum antibiotics, tungstate treatment of the dysbiotic 
microbiota allows selective control of bacterial populations, such as 
Enterobacteriaceae, that rely on molybdenum-cofactor-dependent 
processes. Because these molybdenum-cofactor-dependent processes 
operate only during gut inflammation'', tungsten treatment acts only 
on the enterobacterial population in the disease state, and does not 
eliminate Enterobacteriaceae from the ecosystem during homeostatic 
conditions. Our work identifies molybdenum-cofactor-dependent 
processes as a target for controlling disease-specific aspects of the 
microbiota composition. Furthermore, our results provide experimen- 
tal evidence that this rationally designed microbiome editing approach 
can improve dysbiosis-associated mucosal inflammation. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Bacterial strains. The E. coli, Proteus, and E. cloacae strains used in this study are 
listed in Supplementary Table 1. All strains were routinely grown aerobically in LB 
broth (10g 1”! tryptone, 5 g1~! yeast extract, 10g 1~! NaCl) or on LB agar plates 
(10g1"' tryptone, 5g17' yeast extract, 10g]~' NaCl, 15g 17! agar) at 37°C. When 
appropriate, antibiotics were added to the medium at the following concentrations: 
301g ml“! chloramphenicol, 100 1g ml“! carbenicillin, 50j1g ml! kanamycin. 
Plasmids. All primers and plasmids are listed in Supplementary Tables 2 and 3. 
pWZ5 was constructed with standard molecular cloning techniques”? using the 
Gibson Assembly Cloning Kit (New England Biolab) according to the recommen- 
dations of the manufacturer. The flanking regions of the moaA gene from the E. coli 
strain NRG857c were amplified and ligated into pGP706 to make pWZ5. Plasmid 
inserts were verified by Sanger sequencing. 

Construction of mutants by allelic exchange. pWZ5 was propagated in DH5a 
pir and conjugated into the E. coli strains NRG857c or NC101 using S17-1 
pir as the conjugative donor strain. Exconjugants that had the suicide plasmid 
integrated into the recipient chromosome (single crossover) were recovered on 
LB plates containing appropriate antibiotics. Sucrose plates (8 g1~! nutrient broth 
base, 5% sucrose, 15g It agar) were used to select for the second crossover event, 
thus creating WZ12 and WZ245, respectively. Deletion of the target gene was 
confirmed by PCR. 

Anaerobic growth assays. Anaerobic growth assays were performed in mucin 
broth. Mucin broth contained hog mucin (Sigma-Aldrich) at a final concentra- 
tion of 0.5% (w/v) in no-carbon E medium” and was supplemented with trace 
elements”*. Sodium formate, sodium nitrate, DMSO and trimethylamine-N-oxide 
(TMAO, Sigma-Aldrich) were added to a final concentration of 40 mM, in the 
absence or presence of sodium tungstate (Sigma-Aldrich) at the indicated final 
concentrations. A volume of 2 ml of mucin broth was inoculated with the indicated 
strains at a concentration of 1 x 10* colony-forming units (CFU) per ml and incu- 
bated anaerobically (Bactron EZ Anaerobic Chamber, Sheldon Manufacturing) for 
18h at 37°C. Bacterial numbers were counted as described". 
DSS-induced-colitis model and sodium tungstate treatment. All experiments 
involving mice were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee 
at UT Southwestern Medical Center (APN#T-2013-0159) and UC Davis 
(APN#16196). Studies involving animals were performed with compliance to all 
relevant ethical regulations. Female 9-12-week-old C57BL/6] wild-type mice were 
obtained from Jackson Laboratory (Bar Harbour) and bred at UT Southwestern 
(essentially devoid of endogenous Enterobacteriaceae) or Charles River 
Laboratories (Morrisville) (harbouring endogenous Enterobacteriaceae), as indi- 
cated. Mice were randomly assigned into cages before the experiment. The drinking 
water was replaced with either filter-sterilized water (mock treatment), a filter-ster- 
ilized solution of 0.2% (w/v) sodium tungstate (Sigma), a filter-sterilized solution 
of 2% or 3% (w/v) DSS (relative molecular mass 36,000—50,000; MP Biomedicals) 
in water, or a filter-sterilized solution of DSS and 0.2% (w/v) sodium tungstate. In 
one experiment, tungsten was administered in a sodium tungstate-fortified diet 
(1,000 parts per million (p.p.m.)). At the indicated time points, animals were inocu- 
lated orally with either 0.1 ml LB broth or 0.1 m1 LB broth containing 1 x 10? CFU 
E. coli, or remained uninfected. In the competitive colonization experiments, mice 
were inoculated with 5 x 10° CFU of each E. coli or E. cloacae strain. One day 
before the end of the experiment, the drinking water was switched to regular, 
filter-sterilized water for 24h to reduce the amount of DSS present in the samples. 
After euthanization, colonic and caecal tissue were collected, flash frozen and 
stored at —80°C for subsequent mRNA and protein expression analysis. Faecal 
material, caecal content, and colonic content were collected in sterile PBS and 
the bacterial loads for the E. coli strains or Enterobacteriaceae were quantified 
by plating serial tenfold dilutions on LB plates supplemented with appropriate 
antibiotics or MacConkey agar plates, respectively. E. coli NC101 and Nissle 1917 
strains were differentially marked with the low-copy number plasmids pWSK29 
and pWSK129 to facilitate bacterial recovery from biological samples’. For the 
competitive colonization experiments involving NRG857c, animals were inocu- 
lated with an equal mixture of the NRG857c AlacZ mutant (LB33) and the AmoaA 
mutant (WZ12) as described above. The bacterial load in the luminal content of the 
indicated organs was determined by plating serial tenfold dilutions on LB plates 
supplemented with the appropriate antibiotics and 40 mg 1! 5-bromo-4-chloro- 
3-indolyl-8-p-galactopyranoside. Germ-free C57BL/6 mice were maintained in 
plastic gnotobiotic isolators on a 12-h light cycle. DSS-mediated colitis was induced 
in 8-12-week-old germ-free mice, following the protocol described above. 
Piroxicam-accelerated colitis model in conventional I110~/~ mice. Conventional 
I110~’~ mice (7-12 weeks old, males only) on a C57BL/6 background were 
randomly assigned into cages before oral inoculation with 1 x 10’ CFU of mouse 
AIEC NC101. Regular mouse chow was replaced with piroxicam-fortified diet 
(100 p.p.m.; Teklad custom research diets, Envigo) and changed daily. Drinking 
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water was replaced with either filter-sterilized water (mock treatment) or a 
filter-sterilized solution of 0.2% (w/v) sodium tungstate. After 14 days, mice were 
euthanized and the samples were collected as described above. 

Faecal transplant into gnobiotic mice. All procedures involving human subjects 
were reviewed and approved by the institutional review board at the University of 
Texas Southwestern Medical Center (IRB#112010-130). Studies involving human 
samples were performed with compliance to all relevant ethical regulations. Written 
informed consent was obtained from all participants or parents or legal guardians 
of participating minors. Except for E.B. and S.E-D., none of the investigators han- 
dling the samples had access to personally identifiable information. Patients were 
considered for faecal donation if they had an established diagnosis of inflamma- 
tory bowel disease, had active disease at the time of collection and were free from 
antibiotic use over the past three months. Characteristics of patients from whom 
samples were taken are summarized in Supplementary Table 4. Human faecal sam- 
ples were obtained during colonoscopy by direct endoscopic aspiration of faecal 
contents from patients with active colonic disease. A total of 10 ml of liquid faecal 
material was collected from each patient and aliquoted into 1-ml cryovials. The 
samples were then snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen and stored at —80°C until use. 

Germ-free Swiss—Webster mice (7-12 weeks old, mix of male and female) 
were maintained in plastic gnotobiotic isolators on a 12-h light cycle. Mice were 
randomized, paired and orally gavaged with endoscopy samples from the patients 
listed in the table at the end of this section. Colonization was allowed to proceed 
for three days before mice received DSS or DSS plus sodium tungstate for seven 
days. Mice were euthanized and the samples were collected as described above. 
16S RNA pyrosequencing and analysis. Caecal contents were collected and 
DNA was extracted from faecal samples using the MoBio PowerFecal kit 
(MoBio Laboratories) according to the recommendations of the manufacturer. 
The extracted DNA was subjected to KCl precipitation to remove residual DSS 
contaminants. In brief, DNA was incubated with excess KCl on ice to precipitate 
DSS. The samples were then cleared by centrifugation and the resulting super- 
natant was subsequently subjected to ethanol precipitation to recover the DNA. 
The purified DNA was subjected to paired end library construction to facilitate 
assemblies and longer accurate reads. The 16S rRNA coding sequences used to 
identify the bacteria were amplified using primers 515F and 806R that flank the 
V3-V4 hypervariable region, and barcoded before pyrosequencing. The bar- 
coded amplicons were purified and quantified on an Invitrogen Qubit system 
(Life technology). Libraries were sequenced using an Illumina MiSeq system 
(Illumina). 16S-sequencing data was subjected to a standard workflow for pro- 
cessing and quality assessment of the raw 16S-sequence data and the downstream 
phylogenetic analysis. The pipeline consists of an initial customized Linux-based 
command script for trimming, demultiplexing and quality filtering the raw paired 
end-sequence data generated by the Illumina system. Sequence alignment, oper- 
ational taxonomic units (OTUs) picking against the Greengenes reference collec- 
tion, clustering, phylogenetic and taxonomic profiling, permutational multivariate 
analysis of variance (PERMANOVA), and the analysis of beta diversity (princi- 
ple component analysis) on the demultiplexed sequences were performed with 
the Quantitative Insights into Microbial Ecology (QIIME) open source software 
package”®, 

Metagenomics. Groups of randomized Charles River C57BL/6 mice were treated 
as described in Extended Data Fig. 2b. Sample collection, shotgun metagenomics 
sequencing and data analysis were performed as previously described". 

Reads that mapped to the SEED database were exported from MEGANS into 
BIOM tables, which were subjected to analysis of similarity (ANOSIM) in Qiime”® 
and principal component analysis (PCA) using STAMP’. To map reads to bacterial 
metabolic genes, a total of 100 of each of the butyrate production operons (bcdAB, 
but and ato) and succinate dehydrogenase operons (sdhABC) were downloaded 
from the KEGG database. Sequences were clustered to remove redundancy using 
cdhit-est”®”? with a sequence identity threshold of 0.9. Paired end reads were 
mapped to these gene clusters using the BBmap tool with the following settings: 
‘qtrim =Ir, minid = 0.90, ambig = random, covstats = true. Coverage statistics for 
each gene cluster were tallied from the percentage of unambiguous and ambiguous 
mapped reads and used to determine the absolute number of reads that mapped 
to a particular gene set. A similar strategy was used to map reads to fumarate 
respiration and butyrate production pathways. 

Abundance of Enterobacteriaceae. The relative abundance of endogenous 
Enterobacteriaceae as part of the bacterial microbiota was analysed as described 
previously*”-*”, In brief, the caecum or colon content was extracted using the 
PowerFecal DNA Isolation Kit (MoBio Laboratories) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions, and the resulting DNA was further purified using the KCl method 
as described above. A 2-1] sample of the bacterial DNA was used as the template 
for SYBR Green-based real-time PCR reactions as described above. The gene copy 
number in the sample was determined based on a standard curve generated using 
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pSW321 and pSW196 as previously described**. The primers used are listed in 
Supplementary Table 2. The fraction of Enterobacteriaceae as part of the entire 
bacterial population for each sample was calculated by dividing the gene-copy 
number of the Enterobacteriacaea by the gene-copy number determined using 
the eubacterial primers. 

Quantification of mRNA levels in intestinal tissue. The relative transcription 
levels of mRNAs for iNOS, CXCL1, CXCL2, IL-17, IL-6, IFN-y, LCN2 and TNF-a, 
encoded by the Nos2, Cxcl1, Cxcl2, II17, Il6, Ifng, Lcn2 and Tnf genes, respectively, 
were determined by qRT-PCR as described previously*!. In brief, colonic or caecal 
tissue was homogenized in a Mini Beadbeater (Biospec Products) and RNA was 
extracted using the TRI-reagent method (Molecular Research Center). To remove 
residual DSS contaminants, RNA was further purified using the Dynabeads mRNA 
Direct Kit (Life Technologies) per the manufacturer’ s instructions. CDNA was 
generated with TaqMan reverse-transcription reagents (Life Technologies). Real- 
time PCR was performed using SYBR Green (Life Technologies), and data were 
acquired in a QuantStudio 6 Flex instrument (Life Technologies) and analysed 
using the comparative C, method. The primers listed in Supplementary Table 2 
were added at a final concentration of 250 nM. Target-gene transcription of each 
sample was normalized to the respective levels of Gapdh mRNA. 
Histopathology. Mouse caecal and colonic tissue was fixed in phosphate-buffered 
formalin and 5-|1m sections of the tissue were stained with haematoxylin and eosin. 
The fixed and stained sections were blinded and evaluated by an experienced 
veterinary pathologist according to the criteria described previously’. Images were 
taken at a magnification of 10x, and the contrast for the images was uniformly 
(linear) adjusted using Adobe Photoshop CC. 

Measurement of succinate and butyrate concentrations in bacterial culture 
using GC-MS. Bacterial cultures were cleared by centrifugation at 13,200g at 
4°C for 30 min and then passed through a 0.22-\1m filter. The supernatant was 
dried using a SpeedVac concentrator. The pellet was then dissolved in pyridine 
at 80°C for 20 min before derivatization with n-tert-butyldimethylsilyl-n- 
methyltrifluoroacetamide with 1% t-BDMCS sylilation reagent (Cerilliant) at 
80°C for 1h. Derivatized samples were transferred to autosampler vials for gas 
chromatography—mass spectrometry (GC-MS) analysis (Shimadzu, TQ8040). 
The injection temperature was 250°C and the injection split ratio was set to 
1:100 or 1:1,000 with an injection volume of 1 :L. The gas chromatography oven 
temperature started at 130°C for 4 min, rising to 230°C at 4°C min~!, and to 
280°C at 20°C min“! with a final hold at this temperature for 2 min. The gas 
chromatography flow rate of the helium carrier gas was kept constant at a linear 
velocity of 50cm s~!. The column used was a 30m x 0.25 mm x 0.25 1m Rtx-5Sil 
MS (Shimadzu). The interface temperature was 300°C. The electron-impact ion- 
source temperature was 200°C, with 70 V ionization voltage and 150A current. To 
measure succinate, Q3 scans (range of 50-500 m/z, 1000 m/z per second) were first 
performed to determine the retention time for succinate and succinate-2,2,3,3-d4 
(CDN Isotopes), which was 11.0 and 10.9 min respectively. Multiple-reaction- 
monitoring mode was then used (target ion m/z 289-147, reference ion m/z 
331-189) to measure succinate quantitatively. To measure butyrate, Q3 scans were 
performed as described above, and the retention time for butyrate and butyrate-d7 
(CDN Isotopes) was 6.1 and 6.2 min, respectively. Q3-selected ion monitoring 
(single-quadrupole mode) with an event time of 0.05 s was performed to quan- 
titatively measure butyrate. The target and reference (qualifier) ions for butyrate 
were m/z= 145 and m/z=75, respectively; target and reference ions for deuterated 
butyrate were m/z= 152 and m/z=76. 

Strain isolation and identification. Tenfold serial dilutions of the faecal content 
of C57BL/6 mice (Charles River) were plated on MacConkey agar (10g1-! 
pancreatic digest of gelatin, 3g1~' peptone, 10 gl! lactose, 1.5 gl bile salts, 5 gl"! 
sodium chloride, 13.5g]~' agar, 30mgl! neutral red, 1 mgl! crystal violet) and 
incubated aerobically at 37 °C overnight. To isolate mouse~commensal E. coli and 
Proteus strains, single colonies were isolated and identified using the EnteroPluri 
Test (Liofilchem) per the manufacturer’ s recommendations. 

Nitrate reductase activity assays. Overnight cultures of E. coli or Proteus strains 
were diluted 1:100 in fresh LB broth containing 40 mM sodium nitrate to induce 
the expression of nitrate reductases, in the presence or absence of sodium tungstate 
at the indicated concentrations. Cultures were incubated aerobically for 3h at 37°C 
and the relative nitrate reductase activity was measured as described previously**. 
The experiment was repeated three times and representative results are shown. 
NF-kB activation in epithelial cells. HeLa57A cells, stably transfected with an 
NF-«.B-luciferase reporter construct*>"°, were maintained in Dulbecco's modified 
Eagle's medium (DMEM) containing 10% fetal calf serum at 37°C in a 5% CO, 
atmosphere. For the NF-«B activation assays, cells were seeded in a 48-well plate 
to reach 80% confluency within 24h. Cells were treated with 0.1, 1 or 10ng ml! 
of phorbol 12-myristate 13-acetate (PMA, dissolved in DMSO) or DMSO alone. 
At the same time, sodium tungstate with a final concentration of 0.02% or 0.002% 
(w/v) in water was added to the cells. After 5h, cells were washed in DPBS and 


lysed in 0.1 ml of reporter lysis buffer (Promega). Firefly luciferase activity was 
measured with a commercial luciferase assay system (Promega). The experiment 
was repeated three times and representative results are shown. HeLa57A cells were 
generated by R. T. Hay (University of Dundee). These cells have not been authen- 
ticated or tested for mycoplasma contamination. 

LDH-release assay. The MODE-K cell line was maintained in DMEM (Sigma) 
supplemented with 10% FBS at 37°C in 5% CO». Bone-marrow-derived 
macrophages (BMDMs) were differentiated from bone-marrow cells collected from 
femurs and tibias of SPF C57BL/6 mice. In brief, bone-marrow cells were collected 
with 10 ml cold RPMI-1640 medium (Sigma) and then pelleted at 1,000 r.p.m. 
for 5 min at 25°C. The cells were resuspended in BMM medium (RPMI-1640 
supplemented with 10% heat-inactivated FBS, 1 mM glutamine, 1% antibiotics— 
antimycotics, and 30% L-cell conditioned medium) and allowed to differentiate 
for seven days. MODE-K experiments were performed in triplicate. Plates were 
seeded with cells to a final confluency of 80% before treatment. Two days after 
seeding, MODE-K cells were treated for 24h with 2-4% DSS (Alfa Aesar), with and 
without 0.002-0.2% sodium tungstate dihydrate (Sigma). For BMDM experiments, 
plates were seeded with 1 x 10° cells per well for 48h. After 24h the medium was 
replaced with RPMI supplemented with 2% FBS and glutamine. On the day of the 
experiment, culture medium was replaced with medium supplemented with 4 or 
6% DSS, with and without 0.2% sodium tungstate dehydrate, for 24h. Cytotoxicity 
was determined using the LDH-release assay CytoTox 96 non-radioactive cyto- 
toxicity assay (Promega), per the manufacturer’s recommendations. Absorbance 
readings were corrected based on the absorbance of the medium alone. Five- 
minute treatment with 10% Triton X-100 was used as the total LDH-release control. 
The experiment was repeated three times, and representative results are shown. 
MODE-K cells were generated by D. Kaiserlian (Institut Pasteur de Lyon). These 
cells have not been authenticated or tested for mycoplasma contamination. 
Statistics and reproducibility. No statistical methods were used to pre- 
determine sample size. The investigators were not blinded to alloca- 
tion during experiments and outcome assessment, except for histology 
analysis. Nitrate reductase activities, fold changes in mRNA levels, compet- 
itive indices, relative abundance of Enterobacteriaceae and bacterial num- 
bers were transformed logarithmically and the statistical significance of 
differences between groups was determined using a two-sided Student's t-test 
or PERMANOVA (using distance matrices). Cumulative histopathology 
scores were analysed using the Mann-Whitney U test. Details regarding the 
statistics of each experiment are reported in Supplementary Table 5. 

Data availability. The bacterial 16S-ribosomal DNA and metagenomics- 
sequencing reads generated and analysed during the current study are available 
at the European Bioinformatics Institute repository under accession numbers 
PRJEB15095 and PRJEB19192. All data generated or analysed during this study 
are included in this published article (and its Supplementary Information files). 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Effect of tungstate on anaerobic respiration anaerobic conditions. c, Competitive growth of E. coli NRG857c wild-type 


strain and the isogenic molybdenum-cofactor-deficient mutant in the 


in vitro. a, Nitrate reductase activity of E. coli Nissle 1917 measured 
presence of the indicated electron acceptors under anaerobic conditions. 


in medium supplemented with sodium nitrate and the indicated 


concentrations of sodium tungstate. b, Competitive growth of the E. coli In a-c, n= 3 replicates per condition; n denotes the number of biological 
Nissle 1917 wild-type strain and the isogenic molybdenum-cofactor- replicates. Data are shown as geometric mean and geometric s.d. of three 
deficient mutant in the presence of the indicated electron acceptors under experiments. 
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of treatment. a, b, Schematic representations of the colitis models. colonized with E. coli K-12, n=6 per group. Unless otherwise noted, data 
c-h, Transcription of Nos2 (c), Tnf (d), Il6 (e), Len2 (f), Cxcl2 (g) and are shown as geometric mean and geometric s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Effect of tungstate treatment on mice 
experimentally colonized with E. coli Nissle 1917. Groups of 
conventionally raised C57BL/6 mice were orally inoculated with the 

E. coli Nissle 1917 wild-type strain and treated with 0.2% sodium 
tungstate, DSS, DSS and sodium tungstate, or left untreated (mock) for 
nine days. a, Schematic representation of colitis model used in this figure. 
b, Bacterial load in the caecum (white bars) and colon content (grey bars). 
c, Formalin-fixed, haematoxylin and eosin-stained sections of the caecum 


es 


Nissle 1917 


WF" 

Nissle 1917 
images of stained caecal sections. d, Cumulative histopathology score 
for the caecum tissue; data are shown as mean and s.e.m., and each dot 
represents one animal. In b-d, mock and tungsten, n = 11 per group; DSS 
and DSS+W, n= 15 per group. e, Animal body weight, n = 8 per group. 
f-h, Transcription of the inflammatory marker genes Cxcll (f), Nos2, (g) 
and Tnf (h) in the caecal mucosa was determined by RT-qPCR, n= 11 per 
group. Unless otherwise noted, data are shown as geometric mean and 
geometric s.d. 
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were scored for the presence of inflammatory lesions; representative 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Effect of tungstate treatment on mice 
experimentally colonized with Enterobacter cloacae and adherent 
invasive E. coli. a~h, Conventionally raised C57BL/6 mice were treated 
with DSS or DSS plus tungstate. After four days, animals were inoculated 
intragastrically with the indicated bacterial strains. Samples were collected 
five days after inoculation. a, Schematic representation of the experiments. 
b, c, The total population of E. cloacae (b) and NRG857c (c; DSS, n= 12; 
DSS+W, n= 10) in the large intestinal content was determined by plating 
on selective medium. d, e, Animal body weight. In b and d: DSS, n = 8; 
DSS+W, n= 10. Ine, n=5 per group. f-h, Transcription levels of the 
inflammatory marker genes Cxcl1 (f), Nos2 (g) and Tnf (h) in the caecal 


human microbiota 


eee 
human microbiota 


mucosa were determined by RT-qPCR; DSS, n= 12; DSS+W, n= 10. 
i-m, Paired germ-free Swiss-Webster mice received human faecal 
transplants and were treated with DSS or DSS plus 0.2% sodium tungstate 
for seven days; DSS, n = 4; DSS+W, n=4. i, Schematic representation of 
the experiments. j, The abundance of Enterobacteriaceae in the caecal 
content was determined by plating on selective medium (MacConkey 
agar). k, Formalin-fixed, haematoxylin and eosin-stained sections of the 
mouse caecum were scored for the presence of inflammatory lesions; 

1, representative images. m, Transcription levels of the inflammatory 
marker genes Nos2 and I]17 in the mouse caecal mucosa. Data are shown 
as geometric mean and geometric s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Effect of tungstate on the naive gut per group). b, Box-and-whisker plot (boxes show median, first and third 
microbiome. Groups of C57BL/6 mice naturally harbouring quantiles, whisker denotes minimum to maximum range) of Chaol alpha 
Enterobacteriaceae were treated with 0.2% sodium tungstate, DSS, diversity of the caecal microbiota community based on 16S profiling 
DSS plus tungstate or mock treatment for nine days (see also Extended (n=6 per group). c, Abundance of endogenous Enterobacteriaceae family 
Data Fig. 3b). a, Relative abundance of genes involved in formate and members determined by plating on selective medium (MacConkey agar, 
nitrate utilization in the caecal content shown by shotgun metagenomic c): mock, n= 14; W, n=6; DSS, n= 19; DSS+W, n= 19. Data are shown as 
sequencing (MEGANS). Each section of the pie chart is representative of geometric mean and geometric s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Effect of tungstate treatment on obligate 
anaerobic commensal bacteria. a~c, Metagenomic analysis of the caecal 
content of mice described in Extended Data Fig. 3b. Principal coordinates 
analysis of global metabolic pathway (a) and quantification of reads 
involved in fumarate respiration (b) and butyrate production (c). Ellipses 
in a denote 95% confidence interval. Data are shown as mean and s.d; 

n=6 per group. d-f, Bacteroides thetaiotaomicron or Bacteroides fragilis 
were cultured anaerobically in mucin broth at 37°C for 48 h. The medium 
was supplemented with sodium tungstate or metronidazole as indicated. 
Succinate production by B. thetaiotaomicron (d) and B. fragilis (f) was 


C. symbiosum 


assessed by GC-MS. The growth of B. thetaiotaomicron was quantified 

by plating serial dilutions of bacterial culture on blood agar (e). 

g, C. symbiosum was inoculated into chopped meat broth and incubated 
anaerobically at 37°C for 36h. Butyrate concentration in the medium was 
measured using GC-MS. h, C. symbiosum was cultured anaerobically in 
chopped meat broth at 37°C for 48 h. The growth of C. symbiosum was 
determined by plating serial dilutions of bacterial culture on thioglycolate 
plates. n = 3 biological replicates per condition. Data are shown as 
geometric mean and geometric s.d. of three experiments. 
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treated with 0.2% sodium tungstate in drinking water for nine days. mean and geometric s.d. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Exposure of cultured cells to sodium 
tungstate. a, Daily water consumption of mice inoculated with 

E. coli K-12. Each dot represents the average daily water consumption 
(ml per day) of three mice, obtained at eight time points, with two cages 
per treatment group, n= 16. b, HeLa57A cells, expressing luciferase 
under the control of a NF-x B-dependent promoter, were treated with 
PMA and sodium tungstate at the indicated concentrations. Relative 
luciferase activity was determined after 5h. c, d, MODE-K or BMDMs 
cells were treated with DSS or DSS plus sodium tungstate at the 
indicated concentrations for 24h. The release of lactate dehydrogenases 
into the culture supernatant by MODE-K cells (c) or BMDMs (d) was 


measured. In b-d, n = 3 biological replicates per condition. e, f, Groups 
of conventionally raised C57BL/6 mice were treated with DSS for four 
days. Animals were inoculated intragastrically with an equal mixture of 
the indicated E. coli Nissle 1917 wild-type strain and an isogenic moaA 
mutant. On the day of inoculation, a subset of mice was switched to DSS 
plus sodium tungstate for four days while a control group remained 

on DSS treatment. Schematic representation of experiment (e). The 
competitive index in the caecal (white bars) and colon content (grey bars) 
was analysed 5 days after inoculation (f; DSS, n =5; DSS+W, n=6). 

Data are shown as geometric mean and geometric s.d. 
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Clonal analysis of lineage fate in native 


haematopoiesis 


Alejo E. Rodriguez-Fraticelli?*, Samuel L. Wolock®’, Caleb S. Weinreb?, Riccardo Panero*, Sachin H. Patel!, Maja Jankovic, 
Jianlong Sun! *+, Raffaele A. Calogero‘*, Allon M. Klein’ & Fernando D. Camargo!? 


Haematopoiesis, the process of mature blood and immune cell 
production, is functionally organized as a hierarchy, with self- 
renewing haematopoietic stem cells and multipotent progenitor 
cells sitting at the very top’. Multiple models have been proposed 
as to what the earliest lineage choices are in these primitive 
haematopoietic compartments, the cellular intermediates, and the 
resulting lineage trees that emerge from them* !°. Given that the 
bulk of studies addressing lineage outcomes have been performed 
in the context of haematopoietic transplantation, current models 
of lineage branching are more likely to represent roadmaps of 
lineage potential than native fate. Here we use transposon tagging to 
clonally trace the fates of progenitors and stem cells in unperturbed 
haematopoiesis. Our results describe a distinct clonal roadmap in 
which the megakaryocyte lineage arises largely independently of 
other haematopoietic fates. Our data, combined with single-cell 
RNA sequencing, identify a functional hierarchy of unilineage- and 
oligolineage-producing clones within the multipotent progenitor 
population. Finally, our results demonstrate that traditionally 
defined long-term haematopoietic stem cells are a significant 
source of megakaryocyte-restricted progenitors, suggesting that 
the megakaryocyte lineage is the predominant native fate of long- 
term haematopoietic stem cells. Our study provides evidence for 
a substantially revised roadmap for unperturbed haematopoiesis, 
and highlights unique properties of multipotent progenitors and 
haematopoietic stem cells in situ. 

To probe native lineage relationships in the fully unperturbed bone 
marrow, we used the Sleeping Beauty lineage-tracing model and TARIS 
(T7-amplification mediated recovery of integration sites), an improved 
transposon integration sequencing technique (Fig. la and Extended 
Data Figs 1 and 2)''. Our analysis relies on comparing tags across 
multiple differentiated populations at different time points to under- 
stand the dynamics of lineage coupling, without the need to isolate and 
transplant prospective progenitor subsets (Fig. 1b). We pulsed adult 
Sleeping Beauty mice with doxycycline (Dox) for two days and, at one, 
two, four, and eight weeks after induction, sorted transposon-labelled 
(DsRed*) nucleated erythroblasts, megakaryocyte progenitors (MkP), 
granulocytes, monocytes, and B-cell progenitors (Fig. 1c). Notably, con- 
trol experiments demonstrated that negligible amounts of transposition 
occur one day after removal of Dox (Extended Data Fig. 3). 

We observed that blood lineages were mostly segregated for the first 
two weeks, suggesting their replacement by unilineage progenitors 
during this period (Fig. 1d). Later, we began to detect a significant 
number of shared tags across lineages, revealing the activity of oligo- 
lineage progenitors (Fig. 1d and Extended Data Fig. 4). At four weeks, 
40.5% (8.4%) of all monocyte-detected tags (approximately 289 + 89 
clones) were also found in the granulocyte compartment, confirming 
their well-established common origin (Fig. le)*. Unexpectedly, a sim- 
ilar proportion of erythroblast clones were also found shared with 


— 


granulocyte/monocyte (myeloid) tags (Fig. 1d, e), revealing a common 
progenitor for erythrocytes, granulocytes, and monocytes at this stage. 
Remarkably, we detected virtually no MkP clones that were shared 
exclusively with erythroblasts during the whole period of observation, 
which would have been predicted had a megakaryocyte-erythroid 
progenitor (MEP)-like cell existed (Fig. 1d, e and Extended Data 
Fig. 4b)'*'. At eight weeks, our analysis revealed the activity of a set 
of multilineage clones (239 + 58), with lymphoid (B-cell progenitor), 
granulocyte/monocyte, and erythroid contribution, but still with no 
presence in MkpP, indicating the existence of megakaryocyte-deficient 
lympho-erythromyeloid progenitors (Fig. 1d, e). We did observe 
a very small (9.7 + 2.8), yet increasing, number of MkP tags shared 
with multiple lineages after eight weeks (Fig. le and Extended Data 
Fig. 4a, b), suggesting that clonal megakaryocyte-lineage production 
can also be associated with multilineage outcomes, although at lower 
frequencies. Spearman’s rank correlation analyses of tag-read dis- 
tribution between lineage pairs showed a progressive association of 
granulocyte/monocyte, erythro-myeloid, and lympho-myeloid progen- 
itors, segregated from MKP (Fig. If, g). To address potential sampling 
and sensitivity limitations, we performed independent TARIS ampli- 
fications (Extended Data Fig. 5) and clone-specific PCRs (not-shown). 
Taken together, our results provide evidence for novel lineage couplings 
during unperturbed haematopoiesis, in which the megakaryocyte line- 
age is produced largely independently from the other haematopoietic 
lineages, and argue for the robust activity of erythromyeloid and 
lympho-erythromyeloid progenitor clones. 

We next aimed to identify ancestral relationships by comparing 
the clonal repertoires of differentiated cells and previously defined 
progenitor populations. Classically, oligopotent progenitors reside 
in the common myeloid progenitor (CMP), granulocyte-monocyte 
progenitor (GMP), and MEP phenotypic gates (referred together as 
myeloid progenitors, or MyPs)*. Our data revealed largely unilineage 
outcomes for detected MyPs (89.0 + 0.8%), suggesting that these 
populations represent a collection of lineage-restricted progenitors, 
functionally validating predictions from single-cell expression profiling 
(Extended Data Fig. 6)'*"!®. We next focused on the multipotent 
progenitors (MPPs), the cellular subset proposed to be upstream of 
MyPs. At 1 and 2 weeks, we observed a small number of ‘active’ MPP 
tags (overlapping with Lin* tags), which aligned mostly with single 
lineages (1 week: 75.8 + 5.0%; 2 weeks: 66.3 + 6.1%), suggesting the 
existence of a small population of lineage-committed MPPs that 
rapidly produce differentiated progeny (Fig. 2a, b and Extended Data 
Fig. 7a). MPP output significantly increased at 4-8 weeks for all lineages 
(9.35 +0.6% of all MPP tags at 8 weeks), consisting mostly of oligolineage 
erythromyeloid clones (79.2 + 5.3% of active MPP clones). A robust 
number of lympho-erythromyeloid MPP clones (12 +2) were detected 
beginning at eight weeks (Fig. 2a), consonant with our analysis of 
Lin* fractions (Fig. 1f). Although we also observed oligolineage 
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Figure 1 | Clonal analysis of haematopoietic 
lineage fates in the native bone marrow. 

a, M2/HSB/Tn (transcriptional activator M2/ 
hyperactive Sleeping Beauty/transposon) 
mouse model. Addition of Dox induces 
random transposition of the transposon, and 
concomitant cell labelling with DsRed. The 
transposon insertion site is stable after removal 
of Dox. b, Transposon lineage tracing. Shared 
tags can be detected between a self-renewing 
progenitor stem cell and its progeny, or 
between two different mature cell populations. 
c, Experimental design. M2/HSB/Tn mice were 
labelled with Dox for 2 days and five blood 
lineages were isolated from bone marrow after 
different periods of time. Transposon insertion 
tag libraries were prepared and sequenced for 
each population. d, Alignment of transposon 
tags from different lineage-committed (Lin*) 
blood cell populations in the bone marrow 

at 1-8 weeks. Tags are coloured by frequency 
in each lineage, and organized by rank. Each 
chart is representative of three independent 
experiments. MkP, megakaryocyte progenitors; 
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MkP-producing MPP clones, MkP overlap was more lineage-restricted 
than any other lineage, even after eight weeks (MkP 67.8 + 8.0% versus 
other 22.1 + 4.6%; Fig. 2a, b and Extended Data Fig. 7b), indicating that 
at least a subset of MPPs is responsible for a stable restricted contribu- 
tion to the megakaryocyte lineage. 

Our analyses also provided relative quantitative information about 
the dynamics of lineage replacement by MPPs. For instance, the average 
clone size of MPP-derived erythromyeloid clones at eight weeks was 
18.3 +7.7-fold larger than non-MPP-derived clones, suggesting a sig- 
nificant cellular amplification, in contrast to the B-cell progenitor line- 
age (1.2 +0.4-fold; Fig. 2c). In addition, we found that the erythroid 
lineage was replaced at the fastest rate, with at least 35% of all erythro- 
blast reads overlapping with MPPs after just two weeks, from just a 
handful of erythroid-committed MPPs (Fig. 2d, e). By comparison, 
the granulocyte/monocyte-producing MPPs achieved similar levels 
of replacement only after two months. Considering that our analysis 
cannot measure the contribution of MPP clones that disappear from the 
MPP pool (that is, by cell death or differentiation), our results probably 
underestimate the overall MPP contribution. 

To provide further insight into the heterogeneity and hierarchy of 
the haematopoietic stem cell (HSC)/MPP compartment, we sorted 
subsets within these populations using previously described surface 
markers and interrogated their single-cell gene expression landscape 
using inDrop (Fig. 3a-c)*!”, Louvain-Jaccard clustering analysis of 
transcriptomes resulted in 12 reproducibly distinct clusters (Fig. 3b). 
Most analysed cells (78.9% of all subsets combined) fitted into one of 
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three major clusters that we labelled as unprimed (‘C1} ‘C2’ ‘C3’) on 
the basis of the lack of expression of lineage-restricted gene signatures 
(Supplementary Table 2 and Extended Data Figs 8 and 9). We also 
identified several primed clusters (21.1% of HSCs/MPPs) that formed 
branches defined by progressive expression of genes associated with 
lineage commitment (Fig. 3b-d, right). Predictably, cells indexed as 
long-term (LT)-HSCs and MPP1s (also known as short-term (ST)- 
HSCs) mostly fitted into the ‘Cl’ (67.9%) and ‘C2’ (78.3%) clusters, 
respectively. By contrast, other MPP subsets displayed different degrees 
of heterogeneity. MPP2s contained the largest proportion of primed cells 
(59.3%), and MPP4s the least (13.2%) (Fig. 3c, d). MPP2s comprised 
a larger number of erythroid-primed (18.7%) and megakaryocyte- 
primed (21.9%) cells, whereas MPP3s contained a larger number of 
granulocyte/monocyte-primed cells (20.8%) (Fig. 3c, d and Extended 
Data Fig. 8b). Using transposon tracing, we confirmed that MPP2s pre- 
sented a preference for MkP production, and generated less multilineage 
output (5 + 5% of all active clones) within the first week, where their 
immediate progeny is likely to be measured, compared with MPP3s and 
MPP4s (40.17 + 11.4%) (Fig. 3e, f). Analysis of tags not arising from 
upstream progenitors at four weeks revealed similar findings (Fig. 3g, h). 
On the contrary, MPP4s produced most lympho-erythromyeloid and 
multilineage clones (Fig. 3h) and preferentially overlapped with MPP1/ 
ST-HSCs, suggesting that at least a fraction of MPP4s represent direct 
activated progeny of MPP1/ST-HSCs (Fig. 3i). Combined, our data sup- 
port the notion that a functional hierarchy, consisting of progenitors at 
varying degrees of lineage priming, exists already within HSCs/MPPs. 
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Figure 2 | Functional heterogeneity of MPP lineage fates in steady- 

state haematopoiesis. a, The alignment of all active MPP tags together 
with the five analysed blood lineages at each time point (all tags collected 
from three mice per time point). LI-HSC tags were analysed in parallel 
and excluded from the analysis to represent only MPP behaviour. 

b, Fraction of active MPP tags that overlap with a single lineage (calculated 
independently for each lineage). Values are mean + s.e.m. from three mice. 
* Pyrp_py =0.13, Pmkp_-cr = 0.03, Pwke-Mo = 0.03, Pyxp-p =0.001 (8 weeks). 
Abbreviations as Fig. 1. c, Distribution of Lint clone sizes comparing tags 
overlapping with MPP versus non-overlapping at eight weeks. Values are 


Time (weeks) 


Average number of detected MPP clones 


median and interquartile ranges of all detected clones from three mice. 
*Kolmogorov—Smirnov Pyyxp = 0.03, Pg = 0.25, Pry = 0.03, Pg = 0.001, 
Pwo = 0.003. d, Fraction of each lineage replaced by MPPs calculated as the 
percentage of total MPP-overlapping lineage reads over time. Values are 
mean +s.e.m. from three independent mice. * Pg, Gr/Mo/zg = 0.04, 

PEy-MkP = 0.03 (2 weeks) and Pp_pr/Mke = 0.03, Pa_my = 0.04 

(8 weeks). e, Average number of detected active MPP clones 

per lineage per mouse at different time points (normalized for 

percentage DsRed labelling efficiency). 
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Figure 3 | Transcriptional and functional hierarchy of HSC and 

MPP subsets. a, Experimental design for inDrops experiment (left). 
Transcriptional fate map of combined fluorescence-activated cell sorting 
(FACS) subsets using the SPRING representation (subsampled in silico to 
represent proportions of the Lin-Scal*Kit* (LSK) gate). Points represent 
a single HSC/MPP distributed according to their similarity using gene 
expression variation. b, In silico identification of different cell populations 
within all combined HSC and MPP subsets. Non-primed clusters 1-3 
(C1-C3, left) and lineage-primed clusters (right) are presented separated 
and labelled according to their primed lineage signatures: Neu, neutrophil; 
DC, dendritic cell; T, T-cell progenitor; B, B-cell progenitor; Er, erythroid; 
Mk, megakaryocyte; Mol and Mo2 represent two monocyte-like 
signatures. c, Plots showing localization of each sorted HSC/MPP subset 
within the combined SPRING plot. Top right, fraction of cells from 

each sorted HSC/MPP subtype (and LSK cells) that group within primed 
or non-primed clusters. d, Hierarchical clustering (Ward) of sorted 
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HSC/MPP subsets. For each FACS-sorted population, the fraction of cells 
corresponding to each cluster was used to analyse the similarity between 
subsets. The arrow points out the megakaryocyte-primed cluster within 
the LT-HSC gate. e, Fraction of lineage-restricted MPP-overlapping clones 
corresponding to each lineage, for each MPP subset at one week. Values 
are mean of three independent mice. NS, not significant. f, Fraction 

of oligolineage output of each MPP subset after 1 week. Values are 

mean +s.e.m. of three independent mice. *Paired two-tailed t-test (MPP2 
versus MPP4), P= 0.033 g, Alignment of Lint progeny tags of different 
MPP subsets (excluding tags present in HSCs/MPP1s) at four weeks. 

h, Fraction corresponding to each MPP subset for each representative 
lineage fate (including restricted, oligolineage, and multilineage output) 

at four weeks (all tags detected from four mice). i, Frequency of MPP2/3/4 
tags (and LT-HSC tags) overlapping with MPP1 at 1-8 weeks (average of 
three mice per time point). 
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Figure 4 | Steady-state MkP output from bona fide LT-HSCs. a, LT- 
HSCs, MPPs, and Lin* cells were purified from bone marrow at 4 and 

30 weeks and their transposon tag content was analysed. Only the LT-HSC 
tags overlapping with detectable Lin* progeny are shown. Abbreviations as 
Fig. 1. b, Distribution of types of progeny detected from LT-HSCs at 

4 weeks and 30 weeks after labelling. Data are pooled from four 
independent M2/HSB/Tn mice per time point. Ly, lymphocyte. 

c, Percentage of labelled LT-HSC clones producing progeny at 1-8 weeks. 
Values are mean + s.e.m. of three or four independent mice. d, Dynamics 

of megakaryocyte versus non-megakaryocyte lineage replacement by LT- 
HSCs (measured as the percentage of overlapping/total Lin* reads). Values 
are mean + s.e.m. of three or four independent mice. Ratio paired t-test, 
P=0.014. e, Dynamics of megakaryocyte versus erythrocyte/granulocyte/ 
monocyte lineage replacement by MPPs (measured as the percentage of 
overlapping/total Lin* reads). Values are mean + s.e.m. of three or four 


Our single-cell RNA sequencing data also revealed that a subset of 
marker-defined LT-HSCs exhibited megakaryocyte-lineage priming 
(Fig. 3c, d and Extended Data Fig. 9). This is in line with previous reports 
of multipotent, yet platelet-biased, subsets of LT-HSCs in the context 
of transplantation!®!*-°, However, the physiological relevance of this 
observation in native haematopoiesis is unknown. With these prece- 
dents, we analysed the Lint transposon tag overlap of sorted LT-HSCs. 
Although only a very small number of LT-HSC clones was active four 
weeks after labelling (5.5 + 2.3%), remarkably a large majority of 
these clones were found exclusively in the MkP population (Fig. 4a, b 
and Extended Data Fig. 10a). This megakaryocyte-restricted output of 
LT-HSCs was more pronounced after 30 weeks post-labelling (MkP: 
13.3 + 5.6%; lymphoid/erythroid/myeloid: 3.2 + 1.0%) (Fig. 4c). 
Quantitatively, LT-HSCs accounted for replacing at least 31% of the 
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independent mice. Ratio paired t-test, P= 0.599. f, Experimental design 

for parallel analysis of native versus transplant output of LT-HSC clones. 

g, Alignment of all post-transplantation LT-HSC-derived lineages with 
unperturbed donor lineage tags. h, Pie-chart distribution of successfully 
engrafted LT-HSC clones by donor behaviour. Only megakaryocyte- 
restricted and granulocyte/monocyte-restricted output was observed. 
Inactive means non-detectable output in the donor. i, Post-transplantation 
outcomes comparing donor-inactive versus MkP-producing LT-HSC clones. 
j, Lineage fate landscape of unperturbed haematopoiesis. Self-renewing LT- 
HSCs preferentially replace the megakaryocyte lineage under steady state, 
and principally contribute to other blood lineages during transplantation or 
after injury. By contrast, MPPs take care of most steady-state lymphocyte, 
erythrocyte, and granulocyte/monocyte blood production. Different MPP 
sorting gates enrich for heterogeneous collections of lineage-primed and 
unprimed cell states within a continuum of lineage commitment pathways. 


total MkP pool, compared with just 3.8% of granulocyte/monocyte 
and erythroblast reads (Fig. 4d). Among all MKP that had a detectable 
tag in primitive populations, approximately half demonstrated overlap 
with LT-HSCs and the other half with MPPs (where no LT-HSC tag 
was detected) (Extended Data Fig. 10b). MPP-overlapping clones con- 
tributed to the megakaryocyte lineage to a similar extent as LT-HSCs, 
markedly differing from lympho-erythromyeloid output, which is 
predominantly MPP-driven (Fig. 4e and Extended Data Fig. 10c). 
Our analyses also revealed that many LT-HSCs contribute to MkP in 
the absence of any intermediates in the MPP compartment (Fig. 4a), 
suggesting that at least a subset of LT-HSCs generates megakaryocyte 
lineage cells through a ‘direct’ pathway. 

Previous studies have shown that the commonly used LT-HSC gate 
contains unilineage CD41* megakaryocyte-restricted progenitors as 
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assayed by transplant or culture’””*. To rule out potential contami- 
nation by such cells, we aimed to determine whether megakaryocyte- 
producing LT-HSC clones in situ had properties of classic LT-HSCs 
in the context of transplantation. For this, we transplanted clonally 
labelled LT-HSCs isolated from mice four weeks after induction, and 
at 16 weeks post-transplantation we purified mature lineages from 
recipients and compared their transposon repertoires with those of 
cells initially isolated from the donor (Fig. 4f). We observed that six 
out of eight detected megakaryocyte lineage-restricted LT-HSC clones 
in the donor were able to generate multilineage progeny in recipients 
(Fig. 4g, i). We reached similar conclusions when evaluating the culture 
potential of in situ MkP-producing LT-HSC clones (Extended Data 
Fig. 10d, e). Additionally, our results demonstrate that MkP produc- 
tion is not exclusive to the CD41* LT-HSC fraction (Extended Data 
Fig. 10f, g). Thus, we conclude that most megakaryocyte lineage- 
producing clones residing in the LT-HSC gate are not simply 
megakaryocyte-restricted progenitors, but clones that can exhibit 
multipotency upon transplantation. 

Our work here uncovers critical features of the native haemato- 
poietic process. In our model, as much as half of the megakaryocyte 
lineage is produced independently of other lineages by cells at the top 
of the haematopoietic ladder (Fig. 4j). A heterogeneous hierarchy of 
lineage-restricted and oligolineage progenitors, historically classified 
as MPPs, produce other haematopoietic lineages with selective lineage 
couplings. Although our work still supports a model for progressive 
restriction of developmental potential, it suggests that these events 
are clonally heterogeneous and occur much earlier in the haemato- 
poietic hierarchy, in line with recent data”*!*'°, Although our data fail 
to provide any evidence for CMP or MEP fates in situ, many experi- 
ments have provided evidence for MEP-like cells at a clonal level*!*!3:74. 
We posit that while megakaryocyte—-erythrocyte bipotential exists in 
transplant or culture settings, this fate is not substantially manifested in 
unperturbed conditions. Alternatively, such cellular behaviour might 
be too transient to be captured with our technology. 

Our data demonstrate that at least a fraction of LT-HSCs behave as 
a potent source of MKP, indicating that the megakaryocyte fate is the 
predominant fate of HSCs in situ. However, these same cells exhibit 
potential for multilineage outcomes following transplantation. Thus, 
our findings highlight the critical differences between studying native 
fate versus potential in stem cell biology. Although we are unable to 
conclude whether a particular subset or all LT-HSCs will eventually 
display megakaryocyte-producing behaviour, we favour the idea that 
most LT-HSC clones transition through a megakaryocyte-primed state 
with age. Our data also suggest that an MPP population (within MPP2) 
is involved in megakaryocyte production. It remains to be determined 
whether these represent two different pathways for megakaryocyte 
production or whether LT-HSCs are upstream of MPP2s. Finally, our 
results are still consonant with the idea that adult LT-HSCs have a limi- 
ted lympho-erythromyeloid output during steady state’’”°, although 
this finding has been debated”®. Future work with second-generation cell 
barcoding strategies*””* in combination with Cre-based labelling will be 
needed to elucidate full lineage histories and determine the mechanisms 
of fate restriction. 

Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 


Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample size. The experiments 
were not randomized. The investigators were not blinded to allocation during 
experiments and outcome assessment. 

Mice. The M2/HSB/Tn mice were generated as previously described’. To induce 
transposon mobilization, 8- to 10-week-old male or female mice with the M2/ 
HSB/Tn genotype were fed with 2mg ml“! Dox together with 5mg ml! sucrose 
in drinking water for 48h. Thereafter, Dox was removed and successful labelling 
was verified by retro-orbital sinus peripheral blood collection and analysis (70 1l) 
after 1 week. All animal procedures were approved by the Boston Children’s 
Hospital Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee. Previous studies have 
estimated that most haematopoietic lineages are replaced by MPPs within 1-2 
months after label”*?->". Thus, for Lin* lineage coupling studies, M2/HSB/Tn mice 
were analysed within the first 8 weeks after labelling. Since MyPs have limited self- 
renewal capacity and are rapidly replaced by MPPs, we performed the MyP analysis 
at short time points after labelling (1 week) and only considered transposon tags 
not simultaneously present in MPPs. 

Bone marrow preparation. After euthanasia, whole bone marrow (excluding the 
cranium) was immediately isolated in 2% fetal bovine serum in phosphate buffered 
saline, and erythrocytes were removed with red blood cell lysis buffer. CD45.1 
(Ly5.1) mice were used as transplantation recipients (B6.SJL-Ptprca Pep3b/Boy], 
stock 002014, the Jackson Laboratory). 

FACS. Lineage depletion was performed using magnetic-assisted cell sorting 
(Miltenyi Biotec) with anti-biotin magnetic beads and the following biotin- 
conjugated lineage markers: CD3e, CD19, Grl, Macl, and Ter119. Cell pop- 
ulations from bone marrow were purified through four-way sorting using 
FACSAria (Becton Dickinson) and six-way sorting using MoFlo XDP (Beckman 
Coulter). The following combinations of cell surface markers were used to define 
these cell populations. Erythroblasts: 7/4~ Ly6G~ Ter119+CD71+ FSC? gran- 
ulocytes: Ly6G*7-4*B220°-Ter119~; monocytes: Ly6G~7/4*B220° Ter119°; 
pro-/pre-B cells: Ly6G~B220*IL7Ra*; MkP: Lin-Kit*Scal~CD150*CD41*; 
MPP1/ST-HSC: Lin” Kit*ScaltFlt3~CD150~ CD48~; MPP2: Lin Kit*Scal* 
Flt3~ CD150+CD48*; MPP3: Lin” Kit*ScaltFlt3~ CD150°- CD48*; MPP4: 
Lin’ Kit*Scal*Flt3*CD48*; LT-HSC: Lin” Kit*Scal*Flt3~ CD150*CD48~ 
(+CD41). Other populations are defined in Supplementary Table 1. Representative 
examples of sorted populations are shown in Supplementary Figs 1-3. Flow 
cytometry data were analysed with FlowJo (Tree Star). For transposon tag con- 
tent extraction and analysis, we FACS-sorted all the available cells from the whole 
bone marrow extract using purity modes (approximately 98% purity) at about 
75-80% efficiency. The antibodies (their clone number, the commercial house, 
and concentration) were as follows: Ly6B.2 FITC (7/4, Miltenyi, 1:100), Ly6G Alexa 
Fluor 700 (1A8, eBiosciences, 1:50), Terl119 APC (TER119, eBiosciences, 1:100), 
CD71 BV510 (C2, BD biosciences, 1:100), CD45R(B220) eFluor 450 (RA3-6B2, 
eBiosciences, 1:100), CD19 APC/Cy7 (1D3, eBiosciences, 1:50), CD127(IL-7Ra) 
PE/Cy7 (A7R34, Biolegend, 1:25), CD117 (Kit) FITC/APC (2B8, eBiosciences, 
1:100), Ly6a (Scal) PE/Cy7 (D7, eBiosciences, 1:100), CD135 (Flt3) APC (A2F10, 
Biolegend, 1:25), CD150 PE/Cy5 (TC15-12F12.2, Biolegend, 1:100), CD48 APC/ 
Cy7 (HM48-1, BD biosciences, 1:100), CD41 BV605 (MwReg30, Biolegend, 1:100), 
CD3e biotin (145-2C11, eBiosciences, 1:100), CD19 biotin (MB19-1, eBiosciences, 
1:100), Gr1 biotin (RB6-685, eBiosciences, 1:100), CD11b (Mac1) biotin (M1/70, 
eBiosciences, 1:100), Ter119 biotin (TER119, eBiosciences, 1:100), streptavidin 
eFluor 450 (eBiosciences, 1:200), FegRII/III eFluor 450 (93, eBiosciences, 1:100), 
CD34-FITC (RAM, eBiosciences, 1:25), CD42 APC (HIP1, Biolegend, 1:100), CD9 
PE (MZ3, Biolegend, 1:200). 

Transplantation assays. Whole bone marrow cells or sort-purified LT-HSCs from 
M2/HSB/Tn mice were transplanted in 150,11 of MEM (Gibco, Thermo Fisher 
Scientific) through retro-orbital injection into -irradiated recipient mice (split 
dose of 2.5 + 2.5 Gy for sublethal irradiation, and 5.5 + 5.5 Gy for lethal irradia- 
tion, with a 2h interval). Donor cell engraftment and label frequency were analysed 
after 16 weeks using LSRII equipment (Becton Dickinson). 

HSC culture assays. One thousand sort-purified LT-HSCs from M2/HSB/Tn mice 
were cultured together with 10,000 MS-5 stromal cells in round-bottom 96-well 
plates together with SCF (100 ng ml), TPO (100 ng ml7}), Flt3L (50 ng ml}, 
IL7 (20ng ml“!), IL3 (10ng ml), IL11 (50ng ml), and GM-CSF (20ng ml!) in 
aMEM with 1% penicillin/streptomycin and 10% FCS (Thermo Fisher) for 
2 weeks, changing the medium 24h after sort and then every 48h (Becton 
Dickinson). Myeloid and lymphoid HSC progeny was FACS-sorted after labelling 
with Gr-1, Mac-1, CD19, and B220 antibodies (eBiosciences). All growth factors 
and cytokines were mouse recombinant and purchased from Peprotech. 

DNA isolation and amplification. Cells of interest were sorted into 1.7-ml tubes 
and concentrated into 5-10 1l of buffer by low-speed centrifugation (700g for 
5 min). Samples with fewer than 10,000 cells were subjected to whole-genome 
amplification with a Phi29 kit (Epicentre/Lucigen) according to the manufacturer's 


instructions. Samples with more than 10,000 cells were purified by a QIAamp DNA 
Micro kit (56304, Qiagen). 

TARIS. Our original technique for molecular identification of transposon integra- 
tion sites was based on ligation-mediated (LM) PCRs. Others and we have observed 
significant tag amplification biases with this method, which limit the quantitative 
potential of the clonal data obtained'!***°. To improve the current technique, 
we developed a method based on TARIS (Extended Data Fig. 1). This method 
provided similar sensitivity levels as LM-PCR but more quantitatively and repro- 
ducibly captures the clonal composition of complex samples (Extended Data Fig. 2). 
For TARIS, the total purified DNA was subjected to enzymatic restriction with 
10 U of HindIII-HF (NEB) overnight. TARIS adaptor primer was hybridized and 
extended using 1 U Klenow DNA polymerase (NEB) for 2h. Then, total DNA 
was cleaned up using AMPure XP SPRI beads (Beckman Coulter) and used as a 
template for a 20,11 T7 RNA polymerization reaction (NEB, High Yield Hiscribe T7 
kit) overnight. Then, the template was digested with 1 U of Turbo DNase (Ambion) 
and the RNA product was polyadenylated using 1 U of polyA RNA polymerase 
(NEB). The polyA RNA was purified with SPRI beads, and then converted into 
cDNA using iScript reverse transcriptase (Biorad). TARIS cDNA was used as 
template for 30 PCR cycles using the HSB-transposon-specific Tn-1C, the MAF- 
Tn-1, and the MAR-polyT primers for 30 cycles, and then 12 cycles of indexing 
PCR using the MP1 and ID primers (ID1-48) and the KAPA HiFi PCR kit. Solexa 
sequencing was performed on HiSeq 2000 (Illumina) at the Tufts Genomics Core. 
Tag identification and alignment was performed as previously described". In 
brief, we extracted the transposon-containing reads from each fastq file, trimmed 
the adaptor and transposon sequences, and aligned the integration sites to the 
reference mouse genome (Ensembl mm9) using Bowtie 1.2. Then, reads were 
normalized between samples (per million reads). Sequences were always compared 
with at least one additional independently labelled mouse, with libraries prepared 
in parallel and sequenced in the same HiSeq lane to account for contaminations. 
Tags present in the control mouse samples were filtered out (contaminating reads). 
Next, read frequencies were column-normalized, and graphs were coloured using 
a logarithmic scale. For hierarchical clustering based on transposon tag distri- 
bution, we first determined the Spearman's correlation matrix for the compared 
populations and then performed agglomerative clustering (single method) using 
(1 — correlation coefficient) as the distance metric. Curve fitting was performed 
with the Lowess function. All indicated statistical tests were two-tailed parametric 
t-tests using Welch’ s.d. correction (exceptions are mentioned where appropriate). 
Data visualization and statistical analysis was performed using Microsoft Excel, 
R (version 3.3.1), and GraphPad Prism (version 7). Primers used were TARIS 
adaptor primer (5’-GCATTAGCGGCCGCGAAAT TAATACGACTCACTAT 
AGGGAGTCTAAAGCCATGACATC-3’), Tn1-C primer (5’-CTTGTGTCATGC 
ACAAAGTAGATGTCC-3’), MAF-Tn1-1F primer (5’-ACACTCTTTCCCT 
ACACGACGCTCTTCCGATCTNNNNCGAGTTTTAATGACTCCAACT-3’), 
and MAR-polyT primer (5/-GTGACTGGAGTTCAGACGTGTGCTCTTCCGA 
TCTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTTTV-3’). All primers were 
ordered from IDT DNA technologies, at 100 nmole scale and HPLC-purified. 
Single-cell RNA sequencing and low-level data processing. Transcriptome 
barcoding and preparation of libraries for single-cell mRNA sequencing was 
performed using the most up-to-date inDrops protocol**. For our experiment, 
the Lin-Scal*Kit* bone marrow fraction from a single BL6 mouse was labelled 
and FACS-sorted to purify the entire LT-HSC, MPP1, MPP2, MPP3, and MPP4 
fractions. Approximately 2,000 cells of each fraction were encapsulated and 
libraries for all the populations were prepared the same day, with the same stock 
of primer-gels and RT-mix. Libraries were sequenced on an Illumina NextSeq 500 
sequencer using a NextSeq High 75 cycle kit: 35 cycles for read 1, 6 cycles for index 
i7 read, and 51 cycles for read 2. Raw sequencing reads were processed using the 
inDrop pipeline previously described, with the following modifications: Bowtie 
version 1.1.1 was used with parameter -e 100; all ambiguously mapped reads 
were excluded from analysis; and reads were aligned to the Ensembl release 81 
mouse mm10 cDNA reference. 

Data visualization using SPRING. We combined mRNA count matrices from 
five simultaneously processed and indexed libraries (LTHSC-2A, STHSC-2A, 
MPP4-2A, MPP3-2A, MPP2-2A). Cells with few mRNA counts (<1,000 unique 
molecular identifiers) and stressed cells (mitochondrial gene-set Z-score > 1) 
were filtered out®®. The remaining high-quality cells (4,248) were total-counts 
normalized. We next filtered genes, keeping those that were well detected (mean 
expression > 0.05) and highly variable (CV > 2). Finally, we reduced dimension- 
ality by Z-scoring each gene and applying principal component analysis (PCA), 
retaining the top 50 principal components. The cells were then visualized using 
SPRING, a graph-based single-cell viewing interface**. Visual inspection of the 
SPRING plot revealed a strong cell-cycle signature defined by high expression of 
genes associated with the G2/M phase (Cenb1, Plk1, Cdc20, Aurka, Cenpf, Cenpa, 
Cenb2, Birc5, Bub1, Bub1b, Ccna2, Cks2, E2f5, Cdkn2d). Hypothesizing that this 
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cell-cycle signature could affect high-dimensional distances between cells in a way 
that obscures their segregation by lineage-specific genes, we attempted to remove 
it”. Specifically, we filtered from the analysis genes that were significantly corre- 
lated with the sum Z-score of G2/M genes (P< 10-4, Bonferroni corrected; 401 
genes total, resulting in 28,205 remaining genes). PCA and clustering analysis were 
repeated using the reduced gene list. 

Clustering of single-cell profiles. We performed unsupervised clustering of 
the processed single-cell data with the Louvain—Jaccard method package from 
ref, 38. To assess cluster stability and choose the value of k, we downsampled 85% of 
cells and applied the Louvain-Jaccard method using 50 principal components. We 
tested k values from 10 to 30 and for each k we compared 100 times the randomly 
downsampled clustering using the Jaccard-index measurement in the R package fpc 
(Flexible Procedures for Clustering). We considered a Jaccard-index minimum of 
0.75 as sufficiently robust and selected values of k > 30, which resulted in the iden- 
tification of 11-12 clusters*’. Differential expression analysis was performed using 
the method package from ref. 38 (results are included in Supplementary Table 2). 
Data availability. The Gene Expression Omnibus accession number is GSE90742. 
Additional data files will be made available upon reasonable request from the corres- 
ponding author. SPRING plots (with and without removal of the G2/M cell-cycle 
signature) are available for inspection at the following links: https://kleintools.hms. 
harvard.edu/tools/spring Viewer.html?cgi-bin/client_datasets/ARF2017_combined_ 
nocycle and https://kleintools.hms.harvard.edu/tools/spring Viewer.html?cgi-bin/ 
client_datasets/ARF2017_combined. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | TARIS. Illustration of the TARIS procedure. The procedure is described in detail in the Methods. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Evaluation of the TARIS method. a, Design for 
the detection limit experiment. Spike-ins of a known number of HEK293 
cells carrying unique transposon integration tags were used in a mix of 
10,000 DsRed* peripheral blood cells from a freshly induced HSB mouse. 
b, Detection limit chart. Values represent the read number for each clone 
and for each number of input cells. Both axes are in logig scale. Values 
represent the sum of two independent experiments. c, Comparison of the 
average read number value between TARIS and the LM-PCR method. 
Values represent mean + s.d. of five different transposon tag clones. 

d, Reproducibility analysis in a non-whole-genome amplified sample with 
high complexity (2 x 10° bone marrow granulocytes 4 weeks after pulse). 
e, Reproducibility in a whole-genome amplified sample with low 


complexity (863 LT-HSCs 4 weeks after pulse). f, Venn diagram showing 
overlapping transposon tag reads between two TARIS replicates from the 
same sample high-complexity sample (2 x 10° bone marrow monocytes 
at 4 weeks after induction). g, Venn diagram showing overlapping 
transposon tag reads between two TARIS replicates from the same 
low-complexity sample (863 LT-HSCs at 4 weeks after induction). 

h, Contamination analysis between samples from two different mice. 
The plot represents the read numbers of tags from Lin* populations from 
mouse 1, and their read number values in Lin* populations in mouse 2. 
High-confidence tags are selected as those tags with more than 25 reads, 
and at least 10 times higher read count compared with any of the samples 
from a separate mouse. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Analysis of residual HSB activity after Dox 
withdrawal. a, Experimental design. Residual HSB activity after Dox 
removal was assayed by transplantation into CD45.1 mice. Sub-lethally 
irradiated recipients were treated with Dox for 48 h. Dox was removed 
12h before transplantation. Ten million whole bone marrow cells were 
transplanted and mice were allowed to recover for 2 weeks. As a positive 
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control, mice were continuously treated with Dox until 48 h after 
transplant. As a negative control, cells were transplanted into non-Dox 
treated mice. DsRed labelling was analysed as a proxy for HSB activity in 
granulocytes, erythroblasts, monocytes, and B cells. b, FACS plots showing 
the negligible labelling of CD45.2 M2/HSB/Tn cells in transplanted 
recipients 24h after Dox removal. 
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transposon tag libraries were prepared and sequenced from 2-week-, 
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mice. b, Three independent transposon tag libraries were prepared and 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Single-cell heterogeneity of HSC/MPPs. 
a, SPRING plots showing selected differentially expressed markers. Scale 
represents amount of detected mRNA copies (normalized) of each marker 
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gene. b, Enrichment score analysis for single cells in each FACS-sorted 
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population compared with previously obtained bulk transcriptional 
signatures of bone marrow populations sorted using traditional markers 
(from the Immgen database). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Differentially expressed markers for clusters 
C1, C2, C3, and megakaryocyte. a, FACS plots showing heterogeneity 
in expression of cluster markers within the analysed HSC/MPP subsets. 
b, FACS plots showing expression of different megakaryocyte-primed 


cluster markers (CD41, CD42, and CD9) within the LT-HSC gate. c, The 
expression value (nTrans) and percentage of expressing cells from each 
cluster (% Exp). The top ten highest expressed genes that distinguish each 
cluster are shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Additional data on clonal origin of MkP. 

a, Three independent transposon tag libraries were prepared and 
sequenced for LT-HSC, MPP, and the five Lin* populations, from one 
mouse at four weeks. Each column represents the combined tags detected 
from three amplicon libraries prepared for each population, to facilitate 
visualization of the smallest clones. Tags are coloured by frequency in each 
lineage, and organized by rank. b, Origin of megakaryocytes. Alignment 
of all MkP clones that had detectable tags in HSC/MPPs from a mixed 
library combining three independent sequencing reactions. Tags are 
coloured by frequency in each lineage (except for MkP), and organized by 
rank. Arrows indicate tags verified by clone-specific PCR. c, Alignment of 
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transposon tags from all Lin* populations, LT-HSCs, and MPPs collected 
from 30-week-chased mice. Tags are coloured by frequency in each 
lineage, and organized by rank. d, Experimental design for testing in vitro 
myeloid and lymphoid potential from sorted LT-HSCs. e, In vitro myeloid 
potential of LT-HSCs. Alignment of donor Lin* tags with transposon 

tags obtained from myeloid and lymphoid cells derived from donor 
LT-HSCs after two weeks in culture. f, Clonal output of CbD41" and CD41!° 
LT-HSCs at four weeks after labelling. g, Quantification of megakaryocyte 
lineage replacement by CD41! versus CD41'° LT-HSCs (measured as the 
percentage of overlapping/total MkP reads) at four weeks after labelling. 
Values are mean +s.e.m. of three independent mice. 
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Treatment of autosomal dominant hearing loss by 
in vivo delivery of genome editing agents 


Xue Gaob?*+*, Yong Tao**+*, Veronica Lamas*, Mingqian Huang“, Wei-Hsi Yeh!*°, Bifeng Pan’, Yu-Juan Hu*”, 
Johnny H. Hu!, David B. Thompson! ”, Yilai Shu**, Yamin Li’, Hongyang Wang*!°, Shiming Yang’, Qiaobing Xu’, 
Daniel B. Polley*, M. Charles Liberman‘, Wei-Jia Kong?, Jeffrey R. Holt’, Zheng-Yi Chen*s & David R. Liu)? 


Although genetic factors contribute to almost half of all cases of 
deafness, treatment options for genetic deafness are limited!. 
We developed a genome-editing approach to target a dominantly 
inherited form of genetic deafness. Here we show that cationic 
lipid-mediated in vivo delivery of Cas9-guide RNA complexes can 
ameliorate hearing loss in a mouse model of human genetic deafness. 
We designed and validated, both in vitro and in primary fibroblasts, 
genome editing agents that preferentially disrupt the dominant 
deafness-associated allele in the Tmc1 (transmembrane channel- 
like gene family 1) Beethoven (Bth) mouse model, even though 
the mutant Tinc15"" allele differs from the wild-type allele at only 
a single base pair. Injection of Cas9-guide RNA-lipid complexes 
targeting the Tinc1*"" allele into the cochlea of neonatal Tmc1?“/+ 
mice substantially reduced progressive hearing loss. We observed 
higher hair cell survival rates and lower auditory brainstem response 
thresholds in injected ears than in uninjected ears or ears injected 
with control complexes that targeted an unrelated gene. Enhanced 
acoustic startle responses were observed among injected compared 
to uninjected Tic1®""’+ mice. These findings suggest that protein- 
RNA complex delivery of target gene-disrupting agents in vivo is 
a potential strategy for the treatment of some types of autosomal- 
dominant hearing loss. 

Although about 100 deafness-associated alleles have been identi- 
fied, few treatments are available to slow or reverse genetic deafness*°. 
Complementation of wild-type alleles, or silencing of dominant-negative 
mutant alleles, have shown promising results in animal models®”. 
Nonetheless, current approaches face potential challenges including 
immunogenicity, oncogenicity, and limitations of viral vectors®”. 

Cas9-based genome editing agents can mediate targeted gene dis- 
ruption or repair!”!°. For applications that seek a one-time, permanent 
modification of genomic DNA, the delivery of non-replicable, transient 
Cas9-single guide RNA (sgRNA) ribonucleotide protein (RNP) com- 
plexes in vivo offers improved DNA specificity and potentially greater 
safety and applicability!*!5, compared with methods that introduce 
DNA expressing these agents. Approximately 20% of alleles associated 
with genetic deafness are dominantly inherited. As Cas9-sgRNA com- 
plexes can efficiently disrupt genes through end-joining processes, we 
sought to design Cas9-sgRNA complexes that selectively disrupt domi- 
nant alleles associated with hearing loss. 

Many genes linked to genetic hearing loss affect the function of 
sensory hair cells, which transduce acoustic vibrations into electrical 


nerve signals. TMCI1 is an essential component of mechanotransduc- 
tion channels in mammalian hair cells'®. Mutations in TMC1 have 
been linked to recessive and dominant genetic deafness in humans’. 
A dominant-negative missense mutation in TMC1 (p.M418K, 
c.T1253A) causes reduced single-channel current levels and calcium 
permeability’® in hair cells, and progressive post-lingual sensorineural 
hearing loss in humans'®~°. The Tinc1®""’* mouse model carries the 
orthologous missense mutation (p.M412K, c.T1235A) in the mouse 
Tmcl1 gene and exhibits progressive elevation of the auditory response 
threshold and progressive hair cell loss beginning at one month of age”'. 
As the orthologous mutations in human and mouse both cause progres- 
sive, profound hearing loss, the Tmc1 Bthi+ mouse isa promising model 
for the development of treatment strategies”!. 

We began by developing a genome editing strategy that preferentially 
disrupts the mouse mutant Tmc1*" allele. To distinguish the mutant 
and wild-type alleles, we identified sgRNAs that target Tic] at sites 
that include the T1235A mutation and a nearby NGG protospacer- 
adjacent motif (PAM) sequence required by Streptococcus pyogenes 
Cas9. We identified three candidate sgRNAs (Tmcl-mut1, Tmcl-mut2 
and Tmc1-mut3) that place the Bth mutation at position 11, 12, and 
15, respectively, of the spacer, counting the PAM as positions 21-23 
(Fig. la). Mismatches between the sgRNA and genomic DNA that are 
close to the PAM are poorly tolerated by Cas9"°, increasing the like- 
lihood that the Bth mutant allele will be selectively edited. A fourth 
sgRNA, Tmcl-mut4, is a truncated version of Tmcl-mut3 designed to 
increase genome editing DNA specificity**. We evaluated the ability of 
these four sgRNAs in complex with Cas9 to cleave either the wild-type 
Tmcl or the Tmc1®" allele in vitro. All sgRNAs tested comparably or 
preferentially cleaved the Tmc1*" allele, with Tmc1-mut3 exhibiting 
the greatest selectivity (Extended Data Fig. 1a, b). 

We performed lipid-mediated delivery of Cas9-sgRNA RNP 
complexes into cultured primary fibroblasts derived from wild-type 
or homozygous Tmc1*""’8"" mice to evaluate the allele specificity of 
genomic DNA modification in mouse cells. We delivered Cas9 com- 
plexed with each of the four SERNAS using Lipofectamine 2000 into 
both wild-type and Tmc1®"”8" mutant fibroblasts. RNP delivery into 
these primary fibroblasts was twofold to fourfold less efficient than with 
HEK293T cells (Extended Data Fig. 1c). The highest rate of targeted 
insertions and deletions (indels) in mutant Tmc15""’?" fibroblasts (10%) 
was observed with Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 RNPs, while lower indel frequen- 
cies (0.74-4.1%) were observed using the other sgRNAs (Fig. 1b). 
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Figure 1 | Design of a genome-editing strategy to disrupt the Tmc1®" 
mutant allele. a, SpCas9 sgRNAs were designed to target the mutant 
Tmc1®"" allele, in which T1235 is changed to A (red). The protospacer 
(blue arrows) of each Tmc1®"'-targeting sgRNA contains a complementary 
T (red) that pairs with the T1235A mutation in the Tmc1 Bth allele, but 

that forms a mismatch with the wild-type Tmcl allele. b, Lipid-mediated 
delivery of Cas9-sgRNA complexes into primary fibroblasts derived from 
wild-type or homozygous Tinc15"/2"" mice. Purified Cas9 protein (100 nM) 
and 100 nM of each sgRNA shown were delivered using Lipofectamine 
2000. Indels were quantified by HTS. Individual values (n = 3-6) are 
shown; horizontal lines and error bars represent the mean values + s.d. of 
three or more independent biological replicates. 


By contrast, all tested sgRNAs edited the wild-type Tmc1 locus much 
less efficiently in wild-type fibroblasts (0.066-1.6% indels) (Fig. 1b). 
Notably, Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 modified the mutant Tmc1*" allele 23-fold 
more efficiently than the wild-type allele (Fig. 1b and Extended Data 
Fig. 1d). We also prepared three corresponding wild-type Tmc1- 
targeting sgRNAs (Tmcl-wtl, Tmcl-wt2 and Tmcl-wt3) that lack 
the T1235A mutation. These sgRNAs edited wild-type fibroblasts on 
average tenfold more efficiently than Tmc1®"”*" fibroblasts (Extended 
Data Fig. le), confirming that the observed allele selectivities did not 
arise from the inability of the wild-type Tc] allele to be edited. 

We tested 17 cationic lipids for their ability to deliver the Cas9- 
Tmcl-mut3 RNP into Timc1?”5" fibroblasts. Several lipids supported 
substantial modification of the target locus, including RNAiMAX 
(7.7%), CRISPRMAX (8.9%), and Lipofectamine 2000 (12%) (Extended 
Data Fig. 2). By contrast, treatment of wild-type fibroblasts with Cas9- 
Tmcl-mut3 and the same set of 17 lipids resulted in low (<0.5%) indel 
rates (Extended Data Fig. 2a, b). These results suggest that the target 
mutant Tmcl locus can be preferentially disrupted by Cas9-guide RNA 
complexes. 

Exposure of cells to Cas9-sgRNA agents typically results in the 
modification of both on-target and off-target loci’®*?. We used both 
the GUIDE-seq method”? and computational prediction”‘ to identify 
potential off-target loci that could be modified by exposure to Cas9- 
Tmcl-mut3. Ten off-target sites containing up to six mismatches in the 
protospacer region of Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA were identified by GUIDE- 
seq (Extended Data Fig. 3a). None of these off-target loci are known 
to be associated with hearing function (Extended Data Table 1a). We 
measured the indel frequency at each off-target site by high-throughput 
sequencing (HTS) in Tinc1®""”5"" primary mouse fibroblasts treated with 
Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 following plasmid DNA nucleofection or RNP 
delivery. Plasmid nucleofection resulted in 0.68-8.1% indels at nine of 
the ten GUIDE-seq-identified off-target sites (Extended Data Fig. 3b 
and Extended Data Table la). By contrast, after RNP delivery, 
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modification of only one off-target site (off-T1, 1.2% indels) was 
detected (Extended Data Fig. 3b), consistent with our earlier findings 
that RNP delivery greatly reduces off-target editing compared with 
DNA delivery'®. Among the computationally predicted off-target 
sites*4, only the two (off-T1’ and off-T2') that were also identified as 
off-targets by GUIDE-seq were observed to undergo modification 
(Extended Data Table 1b). Together, these results suggest that delivery 
of Cas9-Tmcl-mut3 RNP complexes into Tmc1®"”" cells leads to 
minimal off-target modification, and that phenotypes affecting hearing 
are unlikely to arise from off-target modification. 

To evaluate the ability of the Cas9-Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA complex 
to target the Tmc1®" allele in hair cells in vivo, we complexed Cas9- 
Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA with Lipofectamine 2000 and injected the resulting 
mixture into the scala media of neonatal mice by cochleostomy. 
Neonatal cochlear hair cells produce TMC1 and TMC2, both of 
which can enable sensory transduction. To isolate the effect of editing 
the Tmc1*" allele, we injected the Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 sgRNA-lipid 
complex into Tnc1®”/ATmc2“/4 mice", to avoid transduction current 
contributions from TMC2 or wild-type TMC1. We recorded sensory 
transduction currents from inner hair cells (IHCs) after injection with 
the Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid complex, or with a control targeting an 
unrelated Gfp gene. We observed a significant decline in transduction 
current amplitudes in Tmc1?"”/4Tmc2~/4 mice following injection with 
Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid complexes, consistent with disruption of the 
Tmc1"" allele in sensory hair cells in vivo, but not with Cas9-GFP 
sgRNA-lipid complexes (Fig. 2a, b). 

In Tmc1®""'+ Tmc2*!* mice (referred to hereafter as Tmc 
mice), IHCs undergo progressive death, followed by the outer hair 
cells (OHCs)*!. To determine the effect of Cas9-Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA 
on Tmc1""/+ hair cell survival, we injected Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid 
complex into the scala media of mice on postnatal day 1 (P1) and 
removed the injected and uninjected cochleae after eight weeks. 
Uninjected ears exhibited substantial loss of IHCs and partial degene- 
ration of OHCs (Fig. 2c, f, g) compared with wild-type ears (C3HeB/ 
FeJ (C3H) mice, which are the genetic background of the Tc 1Bth!+ 
mice) (Fig. 2e). In injected ears, survival of IHCs and OHCs was 
significantly enhanced (Fig. 2d, f, g). Stereocilia bundles were observed 
on surviving IHCs in injected ears, but were absent in uninjected ears 
in the basal and middle turns (Extended Data Fig. 4a). These results 
suggest that Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid injection in vivo promotes hair cell 
survival in Tmc1*""'* mice. The strong differences between treated and 
untreated ears suggests that sporadic disruption of Tmc1*"" may benefit 
not only edited hair cells, but also surrounding hair cells, consistent 
with previous findings”. 

To study the effect of Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid injection on coch- 
lear function in Tmc1®""'*+ mice, we measured auditory brainstem 
responses (ABRs), which represent the sound-evoked neural output 
of the cochlea, as well as distortion product otoacoustic emissions 
(DPOAEs), which measure the amplification provided by OHCs”!. 
In uninjected ears of Tmc1®""’*+ mice, we observed profound atten- 
uation of cochlear neural responses, with ABR thresholds ranging 
from 70-90 dB at four weeks of age, compared with 30-50 dB for 
wild-type C3H mice (Fig. 3a and Extended Data Fig. 4b). The ele- 
vations in DPOAE thresholds at this time in Tmc1*""/+ mice were 
smaller than the elevations in ABR threshold (Extended Data Fig. 5a), 
consistent with reports that IHCs are more severely affected than 
OHCs in Tmc1*""'* mice”!. Four weeks after Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid 
injection, treated Tmc12""'+ ears showed substantially enhanced 
cochlear function, with lower ABR thresholds relative to uninjected 
ears at all frequencies below 45 kHz (Fig. 3a). Significant (P < 0.001) 
hearing preservation was detected from 8 to 23 kHz, with average 
ABR thresholds 15 dB lower for treated ears than untreated contrala- 
teral ears (Fig. 3a; Supplementary Table 1). DPOAE thresholds were 
slightly elevated in the injected ears, consistent with OHC damage, 
perhaps from the injection procedure (Extended Data Fig. 5). We 
also observed greater ABR wave 1 amplitudes, and a more normal 
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Figure 2 | Effects of Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 sgRNA-lipid injection on hair-cell 
function and hair-cell survival in mice. a, Representative transduction 
currents from IHCs of P0-P1 wild-type (WT) or Tmc1®""“4 Tmc2“9 mice that 
were uninjected, or injected with the Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid complex, 

15 or 21 days after injection. b, Maximal transduction current amplitudes 
for 135 IHCs from wild-type C57B/L6 and Tmc1®"4 Tmc2™9 mice. 

i, uninjected wild-type C57B/L6 mice; ii, wild-type C57B/L6 mice injected at 
P1 with Cas9-Tmc1-wt3-lipid; iii, uninjected Tmc1®"/ATmc2“/4 mice; 

iv, Tmc12”/ATmc2“/4 mice injected at P1 with Cas9-GFP sgRNA-lipid; v, 
Tmc1®"/ATmc2/ mice injected at P1 with Cas9-Tmcl -mut3-lipid. Data 
were recorded after 14-23 days. Individual values (n = 6-20) are shown; 
horizontal lines and error bars reflect mean + s.d. c-e, Representative 


ABR waveform pattern, in injected ears than in uninjected controls 
(Fig. 3b, c). Together, these results show that injection of neonatal 
Tmc1®"* mice with Cas9-Tmcl -mut3-lipid complexes reduces pro- 
gressive hearing loss. 

To test whether amelioration of hearing loss requires the mutant 
Tmc1*" allele-specific sgRNA, we injected Cas9-Tmc1 -wt3-lipid com- 
plexes targeting the wild-type Tic] allele rather than the Tmc1®"" mutant 
allele into P1-2 Tmc1®""* mice. After four weeks, ABR thresholds in 
the injected ears were similar to, or worse than, those in the contrala- 
teral uninjected ears (Extended Data Fig. 6a; Supplementary Table 1), 
consistent with the inability of Cas9-Tmc1-wt3 to efficiently disrupt 
the Tmc1*" allele (Extended Data Fig. le), and possible disruption of 
wild-type Tmc1. Injection of Cas9-sgRNA-lipid complexes targeting 
an unrelated gene (Gfp) did not significantly affect ABR thresholds at 
most tested frequencies in Tmc1®"!+ mice (Extended Data Fig. 6b). To 
test whether preservation of cochlear function requires Cas9 nuclease 
activity, rather than transcriptional interference from Cas9 binding to 
Tmcl, we treated Tmc1*""'* mice with catalytically inactive dCas9!° 
complexed with Tmcl-mutl sgRNA and observed no evidence of hear- 
ing preservation (Extended Data Figs 5d, 6c; Supplementary Table 1). 
To evaluate the effects of the treatment on normal mice, we injected 
Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid into wild-type C3H mice. We observed sim- 
ilar or slightly elevated ABR thresholds in injected ears relative to 
uninjected ears four weeks after treatment (Extended Data Fig. 6d, e), 
suggesting that Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 does not modify wild-type Tmc1 effi- 
ciently enough to substantially affect hearing. Finally, injection of Cas9 
and lipid without sgRNA did not improve ABR or DPOAE thresholds 


Cochlear regions corresponding to frequency (kHz) 


confocal microscopy images around the age of eight weeks from an 
uninjected Tmc1®""’*+ cochlea (c); the contralateral cochlea of the 

mouse in c injected with Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid complex at P1 (d); 

and an untreated wild-type C3H cochlea (e). Numbers in pink indicate 
approximate frequencies (in kHz) sensed by each region. Scale bars, 501m. 
f, g, Quantification of IHC (f) and OHC (g) survival percentages in 
Tmc1®""’* mice relative to wild-type C3H mice (100%) eight weeks after 
Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid injection (blue) compared to uninjected (red) 
contralateral ears. Individual values are shown; horizontal lines represent 
mean values of five biological replicates. Statistical tests in b are two- 
population t-tests, and in f, g are two-way ANOVAs with Bonferroni 
correction: **P < 0.01, ***P< 0.001, ****P < 0.0001. 


(Extended Data Fig. 6f, g). Collectively, these results establish that hearing 
preservation depends on sgRNA allele specificity, Cas9 DNA cleavage 
activity, and the presence of the Tmc1*" allele. We also characterized 
the cochlear function of Tmc1*""’* mice eight weeks after treatment. 
Mean ABR thresholds following Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid injection 
remained lower than uninjected controls from 5.7-23 kHz, although 
the average improvement was lower than at four weeks post-treatment 
(Extended Data Fig. 4c, d), potentially owing to continued progressive 
hearing loss in the non-edited hair cells. 

As a behavioural measure of hearing rescue, we assessed acoustic 
startle responses eight weeks after injection. In uninjected Tmc1®!"/+ 
mice, no startle response was detected following stimulation at 120 dB. 
By contrast, significant startle responses were detected in Cas9-Tmcl- 
mut3-lipid-injected Tmc1*’* mice following stimulus at 110 and 
120 dB (Fig. 3d and Extended Data Fig. 4e), demonstrating that hearing 
preservation upon treatment also preserves an acoustic behavioural 
reflex. 

To evaluate the ability of each of the other Tmc1®""-targeting sgRNAs 
to mediate hearing rescue in vivo, we also injected Tmcl-mut1, Tmcl- 
mut2, and Tmcl-mut4 complexed with Cas9 into neonatal Tc 1Bthl+ 
cochleae, and observed varying degrees of enhanced cochlear function 
(Extended Data Fig. 7). Thus, while Tmc1-mut3 resulted in the most 
robust hearing preservation, other sgRNAs targeting the mutant Bth 
allele also partially preserved cochlear function. 

To test whether RNP delivery of editing agents in adult mouse inner 
ears supports genome editing in hair cells, we injected Cas9-GFP 
sgRNA-lipid complexes into the cochleae of six-week-old Atoh1-GFP 
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Figure 3 | Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid injections 
reduce hearing loss in Tmc1®"’+ mice. a, ABR 
thresholds in Tmc1®""’* ears injected with Cas9- 
Tmcl-mut3-lipid (blue), uninjected Tmc1Bth/+ 
ears (red), and wild-type C3H ears (green) after 
four weeks. b, Peak amplitudes of ABR wave 1 at 
16 kHz in Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid-injected ears 
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mice by canalostomy. Two weeks after injection, loss of GFP fluores- 
cence in the apical turn suggested target gene disruption with 25 + 2.1% 
efficiency (Extended Data Fig. 8), comparable to previous observations 
of 20% GFP editing in neonatal hair cells'*. These results suggest that 
this approach may be applicable to dominant genetic deafness that 
manifests with late-onset hearing loss. 

To confirm that in vivo treatment of Tmc1®"+ mice with Cas9- 
Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA disrupted the Tmc1*" allele, we sequenced DNA 
from cochlea tissue collected from injected Tmc1*/+ and untreated 
Tmc1*""'* mice. After injection on P1, tissues were removed on P5 and 
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separated into organ of Corti (containing hair cells), spiral ganglion, and 
spiral ligament samples (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). We estimated the 
fraction of hair cells in dissected cochlear tissue to be only about 1.5% 
of the total cells used for DNA sequencing (Extended Data Fig. 9a, b). 
Nevertheless, we observed unambiguous indels at the Tmc1*"" locus 
in cochlear tissue from treated mice (Fig. 4a). The organ of Corti sam- 
ples contained, on average, Tmc1 editing of 0.92% of total sequenced 
DNA, which corresponds to about 1.8% Tmcl Bth allele disruption in 
the heterozygous mice (Fig. 4a). We also isolated samples of much 
smaller numbers of cells (up to a few dozen, mostly hair cells) from 


Figure 4 | Genome modification at Tmc1 induced 
by lipid-mediated delivery of Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 
RNP into Tmc15“’* mice. a, Tmcl indel frequencies 
from tissue samples four days after injection of 
Cas9-Tmce1-mut3-lipid (blue) or from uninjected 
mice (red). Individual values (1 = 4) are shown; 
horizontal lines and error bars reflect mean + s.e.m. 
Note that Tmc1*"" allele editing frequencies in these 
heterozygous mice are approximately double the 
observed indel frequencies. b, Analysis of indel- 
containing Tmc1 sequencing reads from four injected 
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treated mice. Decreasing the number of cells entering the genomic 
DNA amplification and sequencing process increased the observed 
editing percentage to as high as 10% Tmc1*"" allele disruption, but also 
elevated background Tmc1 indel rates of untreated mice to an average 
of 0.82 + 0.57% and a maximum of 1.6%, probably reflecting increased 
noise from processing of minute quantities of genomic DNA. No indel 
frequencies above that of untreated controls at any of the above-iden- 
tified off-target sites were observed in Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid-treated 
tissues (Extended Data Fig. 9c). Together, these observations confirm 
that Cas9-Tmcl-mut3-lipid treatment in vivo edits the Tmc1 locus 
with no detected editing at GUIDE-seq-identified off-target loci. 

An analysis of indel-containing Tmc1 sequencing reads from treated 
Tmc1®""'* mice allowed us to directly assess the allele specificity of 
Cas9-Tmcl-mut3 in vivo. Of 11,694 sequencing reads containing indels 
from four treated organ of Corti samples, 6,118 (52%) contained an 
intact nucleotide at Tmc1 position 1,235. Of these, 5,736 (94%) con- 
tained modification of the mutant Tmc1®" allele, whereas only 382 
(6%) contained modification of the wild-type Tmc] allele (Fig. 4b). 
Therefore, samples after treatment on average contained 15-fold higher 
modification of the Tmc1®" allele over the wild-type allele (Fig. 4b, c). 
These results demonstrate selective disruption of the Tmc1*"" allele in 
Tmc1®"’+ mice, consistent with observed hearing phenotypes, even 
though the Tmc1®" and wild-type Tmcl alleles differ only at a single 
base pair. 

This work shows that cationic lipid-mediated Cas9-sgRNA com- 
plex delivery in vivo can achieve allele-specific gene disruption in a 
mouse model of a human genetic disease, resulting in amelioration 
of the disease phenotype. Our results suggest that this approach has 
potential for the treatment of autosomal-dominant hearing loss related 
to hair cell dysfunction, and provide a complementary strategy to other 
approaches that use antisense oligos (ASOs) or RNA interference®”. 
The genome editing strategy developed here may inform the future 
development of a DNA-free, virus-free, one-time treatment for certain 
genetic hearing loss disorders. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Primary cell culture. Wild-type, Tmc1®"”+ and Tmc1"’3"" fibroblasts were 
obtained from P5 pups (see below). Mice were euthanized and cleaned with 70% 
ethanol. Underarm skin fragments (1-2 cm?) were excised and submerged in cold 
HBSS (ThermoFisher). Subcutaneous fat was removed by forceps. Skin fragments 
were cut into ~1-mm/? pieces with a 25G 5/8” syringe (1180125058, Covidien). 
Tissues were digested with 0.5 mg/ml Liberase DL (Sigma 5401160001) at 37 °C 
for 1h with occasional pipetting up and down to break cell clumps. Warm culture 
medium (1:1 DMEM:F12 medium (ThermoFisher) with 15% fetal bovine serum 
(FBS) (ThermoFisher) and 100 U/ml penicillin+-streptomycin (ThermoFisher) 
was added to stop the enzyme digestion. The solution was filtered with a 70-1m 
cell strainer (Falcon) and centrifuged at 200g for 5 min. The pellet was resuspended 
in culture medium and transferred to a 25-ml culture flask, then incubated at 
37 °C with 5% CO, and 3% QO. Fibroblasts were cultured for about 2-3 days to 
reach ~90% confluence, then passaged in 100-ml flasks in DMEM plus GlutaMax 
(ThermoFisher) supplemented with 10% (v/v) FBS at 37 °C with 5% COp. 
Delivery of proteins complexed with cationic lipids into mouse fibroblasts. 
Cultured fibroblast cells were plated in 24-well format (50011 well volume) in 
Dulbecco's modified Eagle’s medium plus GlutaMAX (DMEM, Life Technologies) 
with 10% FBS (no antibiotics) at a cell density sufficient to reach ~80% confluence 
at the time of usage. Purified sgRNA was incubated with Cas9 protein for 5 min 
before complexing with cationic lipid'>”®, Delivery of Cas9-sgRNA was performed 
by combining 100nM RNP complex with 3 1l cationic lipid in 50 4l OPTIMEM 
medium (Life Technologies) according to the manufacturer’s protocol for DNA 
plasmid transfection. The above mixture containing cationic lipid and RNP was 
then added to cells. All complexing steps were performed at room temperature. 
Cells were harvested and genomic DNA was extracted for sequencing ~96h after 
treatment. 

GUIDE-seq and data analysis. Mouse fibroblasts were transfected using 1,000 ng 
Cas9 plasmid (pCas9), 300 ng sgRNA plasmid (pTmc1-mut3 sgRNA), and 50 pmol 
GUIDE-seq double-stranded oligodeoxynucleotides (dsODN) using a LONZA 
4D-Nucleofector. Transfection programs were optimized following the manufac- 
turer’s instructions (CA158 and CA189, P2 Primary Cell 4D-Nucleofector X Kit). 
pmaxGFP Control Vector (400 ng; LONZA) was added to the nucleofection solu- 
tion to assess nucleofection efficiency in primary cells. The medium was replaced 
~16h after nucleofection and cells were collected for genomic DNA extraction 
after ~96h. For GUIDE-segq off-target DNA cleavage analysis, pCas9, pTmc1-mut3 
sgRNA, pmaxGFP, and dsODN were nucleofected into Tine 1Bth/+ heterozygous 
mouse primary fibroblasts. A sample nucleofected with dsODN only served as a 
negative control. About 400 ng genomic DNA for each sample was sheared acous- 
tically using a Covaris m220 sonicator to an average length of 500 bp in 130,11 TE 
buffer. Each sample was sequenced on an Illumina Miseq following previously 
described protocols”. Reads were consolidated first by their Illumina indexes and 
then by the 8-nt molecular index that defines a single pre-PCR template fragment. 
The consolidated reads were mapped to the mouse reference genome (GRCm38) 
using BWA-MEM. Off-target sites were identified by first mapping the start posi- 
tion of the amplified sequences using a 10-bp sliding window, then retrieving 
the reference sequence around the site. Given the size of some of the deletions, 
the number of base pairs used as the flanking sequence was increased to 100 bp. 
The retrieved sequences were aligned to the Cas9 target sequence using a Smith- 
Waterman local-alignment algorithm. 

High-throughput DNA sequencing of genomic DNA samples. Treated cells 
or tissues were collected after four days and genomic DNA was isolated using 
the Agencourt DNAdvance Genomic DNA Isolation Kit (Beckman Coulter) 
according to the manufacturer's instructions. On-target and off-target genomic 
regions of interest were amplified by PCR with flanking HTS primer pairs (listed 
in Supplementary Sequences). PCR amplification was carried out with Phusion 
high-fidelity DNA polymerase (ThermoFisher) according to the manufacturer's 
instructions using ~100ng genomic DNA as a template. PCR cycle numbers were 
chosen to ensure the reaction was stopped during the log-linear range of amplifica- 
tion. PCR products were purified using RapidTips (Diffinity Genomics). Purified 
DNA was amplified by PCR with primers containing sequencing adaptors. The 
products were purified by gel electrophoresis and quantified using the Quant-iT™ 
PicoGreen dsDNA Assay Kit (ThermoFisher) and KAPA Library Quantification 
Kit-Illumina (KAPA Biosystems). Samples were sequenced on an Illumina MiSeq 
as previously described”’. 

Sequencing reads were demultiplexed using MiSeq Reporter (Illumina), and 
individual FASTQ files were analysed with a custom Matlab script (Supplementary 
Note). Each read was pairwise aligned to the appropriate reference sequence using 
the Smith-Waterman algorithm. Base calls with a Q-score below 31 were excluded 
from calculating editing frequencies. Sequencing reads were scanned for exact 
matches to two 10-bp sequences that flank both sides of a window in which indels 


might occur. If no exact matches were located, the read was excluded from analysis. 
If the length of this indel window exactly matched the reference sequence, the read 
was classified as not containing an indel. If the indel window was one or more 
bases longer or shorter than the reference sequence, then the sequencing read was 
classified as an insertion or deletion, respectively. 

General in vivo experiments. All in vivo experiments were carried out in accord- 
ance with NIH guidelines for the care and use of laboratory animals and were 
approved by the Massachusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary IACUC committee. Isogenic 
heterozygous Tmc1 Bthi+ mice maintained on a C3HeB/FeJ (C3H) background 
were obtained as a gift from A. Griffith?!, and inbred with wild-type C3H mice 
obtained from Jackson Laboratory. Crossbred homozygous C3H-Tinc 15"/3" mice 
were caged with C3H mice to generate heterozygous Tmc1*""’* mice. All mice were 
genotyped by Transnetyx. For mechanotransduction experiments, two genotypes 
of Tmc mutant mice: Tmc13/5"Tmc2V/4 and Tme1/4 Tmc2/*"*, were bred to 
generate Tncl®"/ATmc2~/9 mice. 

Microinjection into the inner ear of neonatal mice. A total of 106 Tmc1>"* or 
C3H mice (P0-2) of either sex were used for injections. The mice were randomly 
assigned to the different experimental groups. The final 25% of the experiments 
were performed in a double-blinded manner. At least five mice were injected 
in each group. All surgical procedures were done in a clean, dedicated space. 
Instruments were thoroughly cleaned with 70% ethanol and autoclaved before 
surgery. Fresh Cas9 and sgRNA were mixed before injection at a final concentration 
of 251M. One microlitre Lipofectamine 2000 was mixed with 1 jl Cas9-sgRNA 
RNP and incubated for 20 min at room temperature. Mice were anaesthetized by 
hyperthermia on ice. Cochleostomy was performed by preauricular incision to 
expose the cochlear bulla. Anatomical landmarks included the stapedial artery 
and tympanic ring, which were identified before injection. Glass micropipettes 
(4878, WPI) were pulled with a micropipette puller (PP83, Narishige) to a final 
outer diameter of ~10 jum. Needles held by a Nanolitre 2000 micromanipulator 
(WPI) were used to manually deliver the Cas9-sgRNA-lipid complexes into the 
scala media, which allows access to inner ear cells. The injection sites were the 
base, middle, and apex—middle turn of the cochlea. The volume for each injection 
was 0.3 11 with a total volume of 0.911 per cochlea. The release rate was 69 nl/min, 
controlled by a MICRO4 microinjection controller (WPI). 

Microinjection into adult inner ear by canalostomy. Three 6-week-old Atoh1- 
GFP mice”* were injected with Cas9-GFP sgRNA-lipid complex, with the same 
concentration and volume for each component as used in injection into neona- 
tal inner ear. Mice were anaesthetized by intraperitoneal injection of xylazine 
(10 mg/kg) and ketamine (100 mg/kg). The right post-auricular region was exposed 
by shaving and disinfected with 10% povidone iodine. For canalostomy, a 10-mm 
postauricular incision was made under the operating microscope, and the right 
pinna and the sternocleidomastoid muscle were extracted to expose the posterior 
semicircular canal (PSCC), located in the margin of the temporal bone. We used a 
Bonn microprobe (Fine Science Tools) to drill a small hole on the PSCC, then left 
it open for a few minutes until no obvious perilymph leakage was observed. The tip 
of the polyimide tube (inner diameter 0.0039 inches, outer diameter 0.0049 inches, 
Microlumen) was inserted into the PSCC towards the ampulla. The hole was sealed 
with tissue adhesive (3M Vetbond), and a lack of fluid leakage indicated the tight- 
ness of the sealing. The tubing was cut after injection, with approximately 5mm 
of tubing left connected to the PSCC and sealed with tissue adhesive. The volume 
for each injection was 1 11 per cochlea. The release rate was 169 nl/min, controlled 
by MICRO4 microinjection controller (WPI). The skin was closed with 5-0 nylon 
suture (Ethicon Inc.). The total surgery time was approximately 20 min, including 
a 6-min injection period. 

Acoustic testing. ABR and DPOAE were recorded as described previously”? at 
32°C in a soundproof chamber. Mice of either sex were anaesthetized with xylazine 
(10 mg/kg, intraperitoneally (i.p.)) and ketamine (100 mg/kg, i.p.). Acoustic stimuli 
were delivered through a custom acoustic assembly consisting of two miniature 
dynamic electrostatic earphones (CDMG15008-03A, CUI) to generate primary 
tones and a miniature microphone (FG-23329-PO7, Knowles) to record ear-canal 
sound pressure near the eardrum. Custom LabVIEW software controlling National 
Instruments 24-bit soundcards (6052E) generated all ABR and DPOAE stimuli 
and recorded all responses. 

For ABR measurements, needle electrodes were inserted at the vertex and 
ventral edge of the pinna, with a ground reference near the tail. ABR potentials 
were evoked with 5-ms tone pips (0.5-ms rise-fall with a cos2 onset, delivered at 
35/s). The response was amplified 10,000-fold, filtered (100 Hz-3 kHz passband), 
digitized, and averaged (1,024 responses) at each SPL. The sound level was raised 
in 5 dB steps from 30 dB below threshold up to 90 dB SPL at frequencies from 
5.66-45.24 kHz (in half-octave steps). Following visual inspection of stacked 
waveforms, “threshold” was defined as the lowest sound pressure level (SPL) at 
which any wave could be detected. In general, thresholds were defined by three 
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independent observers. Wave 1 amplitude was defined as the difference between 
the average of the 1-ms pre-stimulus baseline and the wave 1 peak (P1), after addi- 
tional high-pass filtering to remove low-frequency baseline shifts. 

For DPOAE measurements, the cubic distortion product was measured in 
response to primaries fl and f2. The primary tones were set so that the frequency 
ratio (f2/f1) was 1.2 and so that the f2 level was 10 dB below the f1 level. For each 
f2/fl primary pair, primaries were swept in 5-dB steps from 20 dB SPL to 80 dB 
SPL (for f2). At each level, the amplitude of the DPOAE at 2f1-/2 was extracted 
from the averaged spectra, along with the noise floor. Threshold was computed by 
interpolation as the f2 level required to produce a DPOAE at 5 dB SPL. 

Acoustic startle reflex. Mice were placed into a small, acoustically transparent 
cage resting atop a piezoelectric force plate in a sound attenuated booth. Acoustic 
stimuli and amplified force plate signals were encoded by a digital signal processor 
(Tucker-Davis Technologies, RX6) using LabView scripts (National Instruments). 
Mice were placed in silence for 2 min and 60 dB broadband white noise for 5 min 
to acclimate to the test environment before real measurements. Broadband white 
noise was presented at a background level of 60 dB SPL throughout the experi- 
ment and a 16-kHz tone was presented at randomized intervals from an overhead 
speaker (80 dB to 120 dB SPL, 20 ms duration with 0 ms onset and offset ramps). 
Ten repetitions were recorded for each of the intensities per test subject. Startle 
response amplitude was measured as the root mean square (RMS) voltage of the 
force plate signal shortly after sound presentation. 

Immunohistochemistry and histology. Injected and non-injected cochleae were 
removed after animals were killed by CO; inhalation. Temporal bones were fixed 
in 4% paraformaldehyde at 4°C overnight, then decalcified in 120 mM EDTA for 
at least 1 week. The cochleae were dissected in pieces from the decalcified tissue 
for whole-mount immunofluorescence. Tissues were infiltrated with 0.3% Triton 
X-100 and blocked with 8% donkey serum for 1h before applying the first anti- 
body. Rabbit anti-MYO7A (1:500 ; #25-6790, Proteus BioSciences), chicken anti- 
GFP (1:750; ab13970, Abcam) and goat anti-SOX2 (1:350; sc-17320, Santa Cruz 
Biotechnology) were used at room temperature overnight. The second antibody 
was incubated for 1h after three rinses with PBS rinses. All Alexafluor second- 
ary antibodies were from Invitrogen: donkey anti-rabbit Alex488 (A21206) or 
Alex 594 (A21207), donkey anti goat Alex594 (A11058) or Alexa-488-phalloidin 
(A12379) and goat anti-chicken Alex488 (A-11039) were used at a 1:500 dilution. 
Specimens were mounted in ProLong Gold Antifade Mountant medium (P36930, 
Life Technologies). Confocal images were taken with a Leica TCS SP5 microscope 
using a 20x or 63x glycerin-immersion lens, with or without digital zoom. For 
IHC and OHC counting, we acquired z-stacks by maximum intensity projections 
of z-stacks for each segment by image] (NIH image), and composite images show- 
ing the whole cochlea were constructed in Adobe Photoshop CS3 to show the 
whole turn of cochlea. A frequency map was constructed for each case by meas- 
uring the spiral extent of all the dissected cochlear pieces and converting cochlear 
location to frequency using a plug-in of Image] (https://www.masseyeandear.org/ 
research/otolaryngology/investigators/laboratories/eaton-peabody-laboratories/ 
epl-histology-resources/imagej-plugin-for-cochlear-frequency-mapping-in- 
whole-mounts). MYO7A-positive IHCs and OHC were counted in the cochlear 
regions that respond to different sound frequencies, and any segments containing 
dissection-related damage were omitted from further analysis. 

Hair cell transduction current recording. Wild-type or Tmc1"/4Tmc2V/4 
littermates were injected with 0.9 jl Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-Lipofectamine 2000 or 
Cas9-GFP sgRNA-Lipofectamine 2000. Wild-type C57B/L6 mice were injected 
with 0.9 tl Cas9-Tmcl1-wt3-Lipofectamine 2000 at PO-P1 via cochleostomy. 
Cochleae were removed at P5—P6 and cultured in MEM(1x) + GlutaMAX-I 
medium with 1% FBS at 37 °C, 5% CO, for up to 15 days. For recording, the organs 
of Corti were bathed in standard artificial perilymph containing 137 mM NaCl, 
0.7 mM NaH>POx,, 5.8mM KCl, 1.3mM CaCl, 0.9mM MgCl, 10mM HEPES, 
and 5.6mM p-glucose. Vitamins (1:50) and amino acids (1:100) were added to the 
solution from concentrates (Invitrogen, ThermoFisher Scientific), and NaOH was 
used to adjust the final pH to 7.4 (~310 mOsm/kg). Recording pipettes (2-4 MQ) 
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were pulled from R6 capillary glass (King Precision Glass) and filled with intra- 
cellular solution containing 135 mM CsCl, 5mM HEPES, 5mM EGTA, 2.5mM 
MgCh, 2.5mM Na)-ATP, and 0.1 mM CaCl; CsOH was used to adjust the final 
pH to 7.4 (~285 mOsm/kg). Whole-cell, tight-seal, voltage-clamp recordings 
were conducted at —84mV at room temperature (22-24 °C) with an Axopatch 
200B amplifier (Molecular Devices). Hair bundles were deflected with a stiff glass 
probe fabricated from capillary glass with a fire polisher (MF-200, World Precision 
Instruments) to create a rounded probe tip of ~3-5 1m in diameter. Probes were 
mounted on a PICMA Chip piezo actuator (Physik Instrument) and driven by an 
LVPZT amplifier (E-500.00, Physik Instrumente). Sensory-transduction currents 
were recorded from uninjected and Cas9-sgRNA-treated hair cells. The data were 
filtered at 10 kHz with a low-pass Bessel filter and digitized at >20 kHz with a 16-bit 
acquisition board (Digidata 1440A, Molecular Devices) and pClamp 10 software 
(Molecular Devices). 

Inner ear tissue dissection for HTS. Timc1®""'*+ mice were injected with Cas9- 
sgRNA at P1 as described above. All dissection instruments were thoroughly 
cleaned with 70% ethanol and DRNAase Free (D6002, ARgos), then autoclaved 
before dissection. Mice were euthanized at P5. Temporal bones were removed and 
immersed in clean PBS pH 7.4 (10010001, ThermoFisher) individually. Different 
forceps were used for each ear. The organ of Corti, spiral ganglion, and spiral 
ligament from the injected and non-injected ear, and tail tissue were all removed 
under microscope from each mouse. 

Hair cells isolation for HTS. Tmc1*""/* mice were injected with Cas9-Tmcl- 
mut3-Lipofectamine 2000 at P1 and euthanized at P5. Cochleae were dissected 
and immersed in 1j1M FM 1-43FX (PA1-915, ThermoFisher) dissolved in HBSS 
(ThermoFisher) for 10 s at room temperature in the dark. Cochleae were rinsed 
three times with HBSS and placed in 1001] Cell Recovery Solution (354253, 
Discovery Labware) for 10 min at 37 °C, then transferred to 10011 TrypleE Express 
Enzyme (12604013, ThermoFisher). Sensory epithelia were extracted by forceps. 
After incubation for 10 min at 37 °C, the tissues were pipetted up and down 30 
times. FM 1-43-positive cells were isolated using a 1-11 pipette under a microscope 
(Axiovert 200M, Carl Zeiss), then subjected to whole-genome amplification by 
MALBAC Single Cell WGA Kit (YK001A, Yikon Genomics). 

Statistical analysis. Statistical analyses were performed by two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni corrections for multiple comparisons for ABRs, DPOAEs, and acoustic 
startle response; and by Student's t-test for hair cell transduction currents using 
Prism 6.0 (GraphPad). No statistical methods were used to predetermine sample 
size. A total of 106 Tmc1*"/+ or C3H mice (P0-2) of either sex were used for 
injections. The mice were randomly assigned to the different experimental groups. 
The final 25% of the experiments were performed in a double-blinded manner. 
Code availability. Labview software for cochlear function testing is available here: 
http://www.masseyeandear.org/research/otolaryngology/investigators/laborato- 
ries/eaton-peabody-laboratories/epl-engineering-resources. Matlab scripts used 
to quantify the acoustic startle response are available from the corresponding 
authors on request. Indel identification scripts are provided in the Supplementary 
Information. 

Data availability. High-throughput sequencing data have been deposited in the 
NCBI Sequence Read Archive database under accession code SRP 103108. All other 
data are available from the corresponding authors on reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Allele-selective editing of wild-type or Bth 
mutant Tmcl in cleavage assays in vitro and by lipid-mediated delivery 
into primary fibroblasts. a, In vitro Cas9-sgRNA-mediated Tmcl DNA 
cleavage. We incubated 100 nM of a 995-bp DNA fragment containing 
wild-type Tmc1 (lanes 1-5) or Tmc1®" (lanes 6-10) with 300 nM of each 
of the four Cas9-sgRNAs shown for 15 min at 37 °C. Expected cleavage 
products are 774-778 bp and 217-221 bp. M, 100-bp ladder; the lower two 
heavy bands are 500 and 1,000 bp. b, Quantification of DNA cleavage in 

a by densitometry using image]. c, Comparison of transfection efficiency 
in HEK293T cells and wild-type primary fibroblasts. Fifty nanograms 
GFP plasmid, 10nM Cas9-FitC-Tmcl1-mut3 sgRNA RNP, or 10nM 
Cas9-CrRNA-Tmcl-mut3-atto-550-TracrRNA RNP were delivered into 
HEK293T cells or wild-type primary fibroblasts using 3 1l Lipofectamine 
2000. For samples with GFP plasmid, the fraction of GFP-positive cells was 
measured by flow cytometry 24h after delivery. For samples with Cas9- 
FitC-Tmcl-mut3 RNP or Cas9-CrRNA-Tmcl-mut3-atto-550-TracrRNA 
RNP, medium was removed 6h after delivery. The cells were trypsinized, 


100 200 400 Untreated 


Tmet-wt1 Tmet-wt2 Tme1-wt3 Tme1-mut1 Tmce1-mut2 Tmct-mut3 Untreated 


washed three times with 500 jl PBS containing 20 U ml"! heparin, and 
subjected to flow cytometry. d, Wild-type or Bth mutant Tic] allele 
editing in primary fibroblasts derived from wild-type or Tmc1®’3" mice 
as a function of the dose of Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid complex. Cas9-Tmcl- 
mut3 (12.5, 25, 50, 100, 200, or 400 nM) was delivered into the primary 
fibroblasts using Lipofectamine 2000 in DMEM-FBS. e, Lipid-mediated 
delivery of Cas9-sgRNA complexes into primary fibroblasts derived from 
wild-type or Tmc1®"/5" mice. We delivered 100 nM of purified Cas9 
protein and each wild-type Tmc1-targeting sgRNA (Tmcl-wt1, Tmcl-wt2, 
or Tmel1-wt3) or Tmc1®"" mutant-targeting ssRNA (Tmcl-mutl, Tmcl- 
mut2, or Tmcl-mut3) into wild-type fibroblasts (red) and Time 13/3 
fibroblasts (blue) using Lipofectamine 2000 in DMEM-FBS. Primary 
fibroblast cells were harvested 96h after treatment. Genomic DNA was 
extracted and indels were detected by HTS. Individual values (n = 3-4) are 
shown; horizontal lines and error bars represent mean + s.d. of biological 
replicates. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Delivery of Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 

sgRNA complexes into primary fibroblasts derived from 

wild-type or homozygous Tinc1®""8" mice. a, Using seven 
commercially available lipids: LPF2000 (Lipofectamine 2000); 
RNAiMAX (Lipofectamine RNAiMAX); LPF3000 (Lipofectamine 3000); 


Lipid 9 (400-012B); Lipid 10 (400-O16B). We delivered 100 nM purified 
Cas9-Tmcl1-mut3 RNP using 3 1] of the cationic lipid shown in DMEM- 
FBS. Fibroblast cells were collected 96 h after treatment, genomic DNA 
was extracted, and indels were detected by HTS. c, Synthetic route and 
chemical structure of lipids. d, Commercially available amine head groups 
CRISPRMAX (Lipofectamine CRISPRMAX); LTX (Lipofectamine LTX). used in lipid synthesis. Lipids were synthesized as previously described”®. 
b, Using ten biodegradable, bioreducible lipids: Lipid 1 (75-O14B); Individual values (n = 2-4) are shown; horizontal lines and error bars 
Lipid 2 (76-O14B); Lipid 3 (80-O18B); Lipid 4 (87-O16B); Lipid 5 represent mean +s.d. of three or more biological replicates. 

(113-O18B); Lipid 6 (306-O12B); Lipid 7 (306-O16B); Lipid 8 (306-O18B); 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Off-target sites identified by GUIDE-seq allele targeted by sgRNA Tmcl-mut3 is shown in the top row. b, Indel 
after nucleofection of DNA plasmids encoding Cas9 and Tmc1-mut3 frequency at the Tmc1 locus and at each of the off-target loci in Cas9- 
sgRNA into primary fibroblasts from Tmc1®"’+ mice. a, One thousand Tmcl-mut3-treated Tmc1®"”"" primary fibroblasts following plasmid 
nanograms of Cas9 plasmid, 300 ng Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA plasmid, 400 ng DNA nucleofection or following RNP delivery. For RNP delivery, 100nM 
pmaxGFP plasmid, and 50 pmol double-stranded oligodeoxynucleotides Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 RNP was delivered to the Tmc13""”2"" fibroblasts using 
(dsODN) were nucleofected into Tmc1*""’* fibroblasts using a LONZA 3 l Lipofectamine 2000. Indels were detected by HTS at the Tmc1 on- 
4D-Nucleofector. Genomic DNA was extracted 96 h after nucleofection target site and at each off-target site. Red, samples nucleofected with DNA 
and subjected to GUIDE-seq as previously described”’. Off-T1 to Off-T10 plasmids encoding Cas9 and Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA; blue, samples treated 
are ten off-target sites detected by GUIDE-seq. Mismatches compared with Cas9-Tmcl-mut3 RNPs; grey, control samples nucleofected with 
to the on-target site are shown and highlighted in colour. The Tmc1®" unrelated dsDNA only. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid injection reduces 
hearing loss, improves acoustic startle response, and preserves 
stereocilia in Tmc1®"/* mice. a, Phalloidin labelling showed the 
preservation of stereocilia of IHCs in an ear eight weeks after injection 
with Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 sgRNA at three frequency locations indicated, 
whereas the uninjected contralateral inner ear of the same mouse showed 
severe degeneration of stereocilia at locations corresponding to 16 and 

32 kHz. The boxes indicate the stereocilia, which are shown at the bottom 
of each image at higher magnification. Scale bars, 101m. Similar results 
were observed in other injected ears that were immunolabelled (n=5). 
b, Representative ABR waveforms showing reduced threshold (red traces) 
at 16 kHz in a Cas9-Tmc1-mut3-lipid-injected Tmc1*"’* ear (left) 
compared to the uninjected contralateral ear (right) of the same mouse 
after four weeks. c, Eight weeks after Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 injection into 
Tmc1®""’* ears (blue), mean ABR thresholds were significantly reduced at 
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three frequencies. Uninjected Tmc1®""’+ ears (red) showed ABR thresholds 
>85 dB at all frequencies after eight weeks. ABR thresholds from wild-type 
C3H mice are shown in green. d, ABR wave 1 amplitudes following 90 dB 
SPL stimulation at 16 kHz were greater in injected Tmc1*/* ears than in 
uninjected ears eight weeks after treatment. Individual values (n = 15 or 20 
for uninjected, and 24 for injected) are shown; horizontal bars represent 
mean values. e, Startle responses at 16 kHz in individual Cas9-Tmcl- 
mut3 sgRNA- injected mice (blue) were significantly stronger (P < 0.001) 
than in uninjected mice (red) eight weeks after treatment. Among the 
different frequencies assayed, the number of ears tested () varies within 
the range shown (Supplementary Table 2). Statistical analyses of ABR 
thresholds, amplitudes, and startle responses were performed by two-way 
ANOVA with Bonferroni correction for multiple comparisons: *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01, ****P < 0.0001. Values and error bars reflect mean + s.e.m. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Effect of in vivo injection of Cas9-sgRNA- 
lipid complexes on DPOAE thresholds. a-d, DPOAE thresholds four 
weeks after injection were elevated compared with uninjected ears at three 
frequencies following treatment with Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 sgRNA (a), and 
were elevated at two frequencies following treatment with Cas9-Tmc1l-wt3 
sgRNA (b), Cas9-GFP sgRNA (c), or dCas9-Tmcl-mutl sgRNA 

(d). e, Eight weeks after Cas9-Tmc1l-mut3 sgRNA injection, DPOAE 
thresholds were elevated at three frequencies in the injected group. Mean 
DPOAE thresholds of untreated wild-type (WT) C3H mice at four weeks 
(a) or eight weeks (e) of age are also shown in purple. Statistical analysis of 
DPOAE thresholds was performed by two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni 


f2 Frequency (kHz) 


correction for multiple comparisons: **P < 0.01, ****P < 0.0001. Values 
and error bars reflect mean + s.e.m. Among the different frequencies 
assayed, the number of ears tested (1) varies within the range shown 
(Supplementary Table 2). The elevation of DPOAE thresholds despite 
enhanced hair cell survival (Fig. 2d, g) suggests that the surviving OHCs 
may not be fully functional. IHCs can respond to sound and excite 
auditory nerve fibres in the absence of OHC amplification, although at 
higher SPLs. Thus, an improvement in ABR thresholds and suprathreshold 
amplitudes can occur without concomitant DPOAE enhancement if the 
functional improvements are restricted to the surviving IHCs. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Hearing rescue is dependent on the Tmc13" 


target specificity of the sgRNA, Cas9 nuclease activity, the presence of 
the Tmc1® mutation, and the presence of the sgRNA. a, In Tmc1>""!/+ 
ears injected with Cas9-Tmcl-wt3-lipid, which targets the wild-type 
Tmcl allele instead of the mutant Tmc1®"" allele, ABR thresholds (blue) 
were comparable to or higher than those of uninjected controls (red) 
after four weeks. b, Tmc1®""* ears injected with Cas9-GFP sgRNA-lipid 
(blue) did not show improved ABR thresholds four weeks after treatment. 
c, Tmc1®""/* ears injected with catalytically inactive dCas9-Tmcl-mut1- 
lipid did not show improved ABR thresholds four weeks after treatment. 
d, ABR thresholds of wild-type C3H mice injected with Cas9-Tmc1- 
mut3-lipid showed similar patterns to the uninjected control inner 
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ears at four weeks, except at 5.66 and 45.24 kHz where ABR thresholds 
were elevated. e, Elevated DPOAE thresholds at three frequencies were 
observed after the treatment in d. f, Injection of Cas9-Lipofectamine 
2000 (LPF2000) without sgRNA in Tmc1®"'+ mice did not improve 
ABR thresholds after four weeks. g, Elevated DPOAE thresholds at 11 
and 16 kHz were observed after the treatment in f. Statistical analysis of 
ABR and DPOAE thresholds was performed by two-way ANOVA with 
Bonferroni correction for multiple comparisons: *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, 
kD < 0.001, ****P < 0.0001. Values and error bars reflect mean + s.e.m. 
Among the different frequencies assayed, the number of ears tested (1) 
varies within the range shown (Supplementary Table 2). 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Hearing preservation following treatment 
with additional Tmcl-mut sgRNAs other than Tmcl-mut3. a, Mean 
ABR thresholds were significantly reduced at three frequencies in ears 
injected with Cas9-Tmcl-mutl-lipid compared to uninjected Tmc13""!+ 
ears after four weeks. b, DPOAE thresholds were elevated in the same 
group of inner ears after Cas9-Tmcl-mut] injection as in a after four 
weeks. c, Mean ABR thresholds were significantly reduced at five 
frequencies in ears injected with Cas9-Tmcl-mut2-lipid compared to 
uninjected Tmc1 Bthl+ ears after four weeks. d, DPOAE thresholds were 
elevated in the same group of inner ears after Cas9-Tmc1-mut2 injection 
as in c after four weeks. e, Mean ABR thresholds were significantly 
reduced at three frequencies in ears injected with Cas9-Tmc1-mut4— 

lipid compared to uninjected Tmc1*""* ears after four weeks. f, DPOAE 
thresholds were elevated in the same group of inner ears after Cas9-Tmcl- 
mut4-lipid injection as in e after four weeks. g, Significantly stronger wave 
1 amplitudes were detected in ears injected with each of the Cas9-Tmcl- 
mut-lipid complexes shown at 16 kHz (80 and 90 dB SPL). Individual 
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values (n = 8, 13, or 18) are shown; horizontal bars represent mean values. 
h, Eight weeks after Cas9-Tmc1-mutl-lipid injection into Tmc 15!"/+ 

ears, mean ABR thresholds were significantly reduced at five frequencies 
compared to uninjected Tmc1®""/+ ears, which showed ABR thresholds 
>80 dB at all frequencies after eight weeks. Mean ABR thresholds of 
untreated wild-type (WT) C3H mice of eight weeks of age are shown in 
purple. Red arrows indicate no ABR response at the highest SPL level of 
90 dB. i, DPOAE thresholds were significantly elevated at two frequencies 
(8 and 11 kHz) in the same group of inner ears after Cas9-Tmc1-mut1 
injection as in h after eight weeks. Mean DPOAE thresholds of untreated 
wild-type C3H mice of eight weeks of age are shown in purple. Statistical 
analysis of ABR and DPOAE thresholds and wave 1 amplitudes was 
performed by two-way ANOVA with Bonferroni correction for multiple 
comparisons: *P < 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001, ****P < 0.0001. Values 
and error bars reflect mean + s.e.m. Among the different frequencies 
assayed, the number of ears tested (1) varies within the range shown 
(Supplementary Table 2). 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | RNP delivery of Cas9-sgRNA-lipid complexes and outer hair cells (OHCs). b, Hair cells were labelled with the hair cell 


results in genome editing in adult hair cells. Six-week-old adult Atoh1- marker MYO7A (red) in the apex turn of cochlea. c, d, In uninjected 
GFP cochlea were injected with 1 j1l 25 j1.M Cas9-GFP sgRNA-lipid contralateral Atoh1-GFP cochlea, all hair cells were GFP-positive. Scale 
complex by canalostomy, with the cochlea removed two weeks after bars, 10 j1m. Similar results were observed in other injected ears that were 
injection. a, Genome editing was detected by the loss of GFP (green, immunolabelled (n= 3). 


with GFP absence noted using cyan shapes) in inner hair cells (IHCs) 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | In vivo editing of the Tmc1 locus from 
Tmc1*"!+ ears injected with Cas9-Tmcl-mut3 sgRNA. A representation 


of the organ of Corti removed at P5 for high-throughput DNA sequencing. 


a, A confocal z-stack image showing the surface view of a dissected and 
labelled organ of Corti used for HTS. b, A cross-sectional view of the 
organ of Corti (along the white line in a) showing the positions of hair 
cells (MYO7A), supporting cells (SOX2) and the cells from other cochlear 
regions that were used for quantification. LER, lesser epithelial ridge; 
GER, greater epithelial ridge; SE, sensory epithelium; Lib, limbus region. 
DAPI-labelled nuclei are shown in blue. Quantification showed that 
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hair cells represented 1.45% + 0.05% (mean +s.e.m., n = 4) of all cells in 
the dissected cochlea. Scale bars, 10 zm. c, On-target and off-target in 
vivo editing of the Tmc1 locus in organ of Corti samples. No indels were 
observed at frequencies substantially above that of an untreated control 
sample at any of the ten off-target sites identified by GUIDE-seq (Off-T1 to 
Off-T10). Indels were detected by HTS at the Tmc1 on-target site and each 
off-target site from in vivo tissue samples dissected from the inner ear of 
neonatal mice 4 days after Cas9-Tmc1-mut3 RNP injection (blue), or from 


untreated control samples (red). 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Off-target editing after nucleofection of DNA plasmids encoding Cas9 and Tmc1-mut3 sgRNA into primary 
fibroblasts derived from Tmc15"*/8" mice 


a 
5’-Sequence-3’ Mismatches (MMs) NCBI accession | Predicted function Location Indels in Bth/Bth 
Bth GGGTGGGACAGAACTTCCCCAGG OMMs N/A chr9 31% 
Off-T1 GGGAGGGACAGAGCTTCCCCAGG 2MMs [4:13] N/A chr1 8.1% 
Off-T2 GTGAGGGAGAGAACTTCCCCTGG 3MMs [2:4:9] N/A chr16 44% 
Off-T3 AGTTGGTACAGAACTTCCCCAGG 3MMs [1:3:7] NC_000068.7 CD82 antigen chr2 2.6% 
Off-T4 TTGTGGGACAGAAATTCCCCAGG 3MMs [1:2:14] a chr12 3.9% 
Off-T5 | AGAGGAGACAGAACTCCCCCAGG 5MMs [1:3:4:6:16] i ae chr13 3.4% 
Off-Té | GGGTGGGACAGATCTTCCCAGGG 2MMs [13:20] NC_000067.6 nae chr 0.68% 
inositol 1,4,5- 
Off-T7 GTGTAGGACAGAACTTCGCCAGG 3MMs [2:5:18] XM_006507026.3 triphosphate 
receptor 2 
Off-T8 GGTGAGACCAGAGCTTCCCCTGG 6MMs [3:4:5:7:8:13] XR_389309.3 unknown 
AGGTGGGAAAGAACTTCTCCGGG 3MMs [1:9:18] NC_000070.6 paralemmin A chr4 1.4% 
Off-T9 kinase anchor 
protein 
Off-T190 | GGGTGGTAAAGAACTTCTCCTGG 3MMs [7:9:18] N/A chr10 0.048% 
5’-Sequence-3’ Mismatches NCBI accession Location Indels in Bth/Bth 


GGGTGGGACAGAACTTCCCCAGG a ee 31% 
GGGAGGGACAGAGCTTCCCCAGG 2MMs [4:13] chr1 8.1% 
GTGAGGGAGAGAACTTCCCCTGG 3MMs [2:4:9] chr16 4.4% 
AGGAAGGCCAGAACTTCCCCTAG 4MMs [1:4:5:8] NM_001312644.1 chr12 0.037% 
GGAGGGGGCTGAACTTCCCCAGG 4MMs [3:4:8:10] chr9 0.071% 
CCCTGGAACAGAACTTCCCCAAG 4MMs [1:2:3:7] chr2 0.097% 
GCGCGGGACAGAACATCCCCTAG 3MMs [2:4:15] chr5 0.033% 


a, Off-target sites identified by GUIDE-seq?’. Mismatch positions are indicated, counting the PAM as positions 21-23. Off-T3, Off-T6, Off-T7, Off-T8 and Off-T9 are located within predicted gene regions, 
while the rest are intergenic. One thousand nanograms Cas9 plasmid and 300 ng Tmc1-mut3 sgRNA plasmid were nucleofected into Tmc15t/8" fibroblasts using a LONZA 4D-Nucleofector and 
indels were detected by HTS at Tm Tmc15 on-target and each off-target site. Mismatches compared to the on-target sequence are shown in red and PAMs are in blue. b, Off-target sites identified by 
computational prediction using the CRISPR Design Tool**. Among the top eight computationally predicted off-target sites, only two (off-T1’ and off-T2’ with two and three mismatches, respectively) 
were identified as bona fide off-targets in cells by GUIDE-seq. 
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Chromosomal translocations that generate in-frame oncogenic 
gene fusions are notable examples of the success of targeted cancer 
therapies'->. We have previously described gene fusions of FGFR3- 
TACC3 (F3-T3) in 3% of human glioblastoma cases*. Subsequent 
studies have reported similar frequencies of F3-T3 in many other 
cancers, indicating that F3-T3 is a commonly occuring fusion 
across all tumour types”®. F3-T3 fusions are potent oncogenes 
that confer sensitivity to FGFR inhibitors, but the downstream 
oncogenic signalling pathways remain unknown”**. Here we 
show that human tumours with F3-T3 fusions cluster within 
transcriptional subgroups that are characterized by the activation of 
mitochondrial functions. F3-T3 activates oxidative phosphorylation 
and mitochondrial biogenesis and induces sensitivity to inhibitors of 
oxidative metabolism. Phosphorylation of the phosphopeptide PIN4 
is an intermediate step in the signalling pathway of the activation 
of mitochondrial metabolism. The F3-T3-PIN4 axis triggers the 
biogenesis of peroxisomes and the synthesis of new proteins. The 
anabolic response converges on the PGC1ca coactivator through the 
production of intracellular reactive oxygen species, which enables 
mitochondrial respiration and tumour growth. These data illustrate 
the oncogenic circuit engaged by F3-T3 and show that F3-T3- 
positive tumours rely on mitochondrial respiration, highlighting 
this pathway as a therapeutic opportunity for the treatment of 
tumours with F3-T3 fusions. We also provide insights into the 
genetic alterations that initiate the chain of metabolic responses 
that drive mitochondrial metabolism in cancer. 

To investigate the transcriptional changes elicited by F3-T3, we 
expressed F3-T3 in immortalized human astrocytes and compared 
gene expression profiles of cells treated with a specific inhibitor against 
FGFER tyrosine kinase (TK, PD173074) or vehicle. Human astrocytes 
expressing F3-T3 were also compared to human astrocytes that 
expressed kinase-dead F3-T3 (F3-T3(K508M)) or were transduced 
with an empty vector (Extended Data Fig. 1a). Hierarchical clustering 
based on genes that were differentially expressed between F3-T3 
human astrocytes and PD173074-treated F3-T3 cells showed that 
F3-T3 human astrocytes differed from the other three groups (Fig. la 
and Extended Data Fig. 1b). Analysis of a Gene Ontology enrichment 
map showed that, in addition to the expected enrichment for mitotic 
activity’, oxidative phosphorylation and mitochondrial biogenesis were 
the most significant categories to be enriched in F3-T3 human astro- 
cytes for each of the three independent comparisons (Fig. 1b, Extended 


, Anna Lasorella!!2:8s & Antonio Iavarone!!2)4g 


Data Fig. 1c and Supplementary Table 1). We confirmed the expression 
changes of mitochondrial genes by quantitative PCR with reverse tran- 
scription (RIT-qPCR) (Extended Data Fig. 1d). 

Compared to human astrocytes expressing the empty vector or 
F3-T3(K508M), F3-T3 human astrocytes exhibited increased levels 
of mitochondrial DNA, mitochondrial mass (MitoTracker Red) and 
produced higher levels of ATP (Fig. 1c, d and Extended Data Fig. le). 
F3-T3 increased respiratory complex proteins (SDHB, UQCRC1 
and ATP5A1) and the mitochondrial membrane transporter VDAC1 
(Extended Data Fig. 1f). We also found higher levels of VDAC1 and 
NDUFS4 in tumours generated from mouse glioma stem cells (mGSCs) 
expressing human F3-T3 and small hairpin RNA (shRNA) against 
Trp53 (shTrp53) (hereafter F3-T3;shTrp53) than in tumours formed 
by mGSCs expressing oncogenic HRAS(12V) and shTrp53 (hereafter 
HRAS(12V);shTrp53)*” (Extended Data Fig. 1g). Introduction of F3-T3 
in human astrocytes, RPE and U251 cells increased the basal and 
maximal oxygen consumption rate (OCR) of these cells compared to 
cells transduced with F3-T3(K508M) or empty vector and this effect 
was reversed by FGFR-TK inhibition with AZD4547 in cells expressing 
exogenous F3-T3 and human glioblastoma (GBM)-derived GSC1123 
cells with endogenous F3-T3* (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 2a—d). 
F3-T3 elicited only a mild increase in the extracellular acidification 
rate (ECAR), leading to an increase in the OCR:ECAR ratio (Extended 
Data Fig. 2e, f). After treatment with the inhibitor of ATP synthase 
oligomycin, F3-T3 human astrocytes displayed reduced ATP levels 
and cell growth (by more than 70%) but were resistant to the substi- 
tution of glucose with galactose in the culture medium, a condition 
that imposes oxidative metabolism and markedly affected cell growth 
of human astrocytes treated with vector (Extended Data Fig. 2g, h). A 
72-h treatment with the mitochondrial inhibitors metformin, mena- 
dione or tigecycline impaired growth of GSC1123 cells but was inef- 
fective in GSC308 F3-T3-negative gliomaspheres* (Fig. 1f). Similarly, 
mitochondrial inhibitors reduced the viability of F3-T3;shTrp53 
mGSCs but did not affect HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs (Fig. 1g and 
Extended Data Fig. 2i-k). However, tigecycline decreased COX1 and 
COXz2, two respiratory complex subunits translated by mitochondrial 
ribosomes®, and mitochondrial inhibitors reduced ATP production, 
indicating that these compounds were similarly active in both cell 
types (Extended Data Fig. 21, m). We also found that treatment with 
tigecycline (50 mg kg") suppressed tumour growth of F3-T3;shTrp53 
mGSCs glioma xenografts with a more than 50% reduction in tumour 
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Figure 1 | Activation of mitochondrial biogenesis and metabolism by 
F3-T3. a, Hierarchical clustering of differentially expressed genes (DEGs) 
between F3-T3 human astrocytes, F3-T3 human astrocytes treated with 
PD173074 (n=5 biologically independent samples per group). Human 
astrocytes expressing the empty vector and F3-T3(K508M) (n=3 
biologically independent samples per group) are included as controls. 
t-test P< 0.01 and MWW test P< 0.01. b, Enrichment map network 
of statistically significant GO categories (Q < 10° in F3-T3 human 
astrocytes versus F3-T3 human astrocytes treated with PD173074 and 
human astrocytes expressing F3-T3(K508M) or vector). Nodes represent 
GO terms and lines their connectivity. Node size is proportional to the 
significance of enrichment and line thickness indicates the fraction of 
genes shared between groups. c, qPCR of mitochondrial DNA (mtDNA) 


volume after six days, the last day on which all controls were alive. At 
the end of the experiment (day 11), three of the eight mice in the control 
group had been euthanized, whereas all mice receiving tigecycline were 
alive (n = 10; Fig. 1h and Extended Data Fig. 2n). 

To identify F3-T3 substrates that drive oxidative metabolism, we 
performed anti-phosphorylated tyrosine (phospho-tyrosine) immu- 
noprecipitation of tryptic digests of total cellular proteins from human 
astrocytes expressing F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) or the empty vector, fol- 
lowed by identification of phosphopeptides by liquid chromatography- 
tandem mass spectrometry (Supplementary Table 2). As expected, 
F3-T3 showed the largest changes in phospho-tyrosine; Y647 in FGFR3 
and Y684 in TACC3 showed the highest and second highest enrichment 
in phosphorylation, respectively. After the enrichment seen in F3-T3, 
the next most enriched phospho-tyrosine was Y122 of PIN4 (hereafter 
PIN4(Y122)), a poorly studied homologue of the cancer-driver PIN1 
peptidyl-prolyl-trans-isomerase®'! (Supplementary Table 2). This 
residue (Y122) is conserved in PIN4 across evolution and we found 
that F3-T3 interacts with endogenous PIN4 (Extended Data Fig. 3a, b). 
Analysis of anti-phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitations revealed that 
only cells expressing active F3-T3 contained tyrosine-phosphorylated 
PIN4, PKM2, DLG3, Clorf50 and GOLGIN84, whereas tyrosine- 
phosphorylated HGS was also present in FGFR3-expressing cells 
(Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 3c, d). Treatment of GSC1123 cells 
with AZD4547 removed constitutive tyrosine phosphorylation of 
F3-T3, PIN4, PKM2, GOLGIN84 and Clorf50, whereas phospho-ERK, 
phospho-Stat3 and phospho-AKT were not changed (Extended Data 
Fig. 3e, f). We confirmed F3-T3-specific tyrosine phosphorylation of 
exogenous wild-type PIN4, PKM2, GOLGIN84, DLG3 and Clorf50, 
but phosphorylation of the corresponding un-phosphorylatable 
tyrosine to alanine or phenylalanine phospho-mutants was greatly 
reduced (Extended Data Fig. 3g). We generated and validated a 
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in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) or vector. d, 
Quantification of cellular ATP in human astrocytes as in c. e, OCR of 
F3-T3 human astrocytes treated with or without AZD4547. f, Survival 
ratio of GSC1123 and GSC308 cells following treatment with the 
indicated mitochondrial inhibitors. g, Survival ratio of F3-T3;shTrp53 
and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs treated with vehicle or tigecycline. h, 
Tumour volume in mice treated with vehicle (n = 8) or tigecycline (n= 10). 
Data are fold change + s.e.m. of controls. The number of mice remaining 
in the study at each time point is indicated. Data are representative of two 
(f, g) or three (e) independent experiments. Data are fold change + s.d. 
(c) or mean + s.d. (d-g) of n = 3 technical replicates (e-g) or n=6 (c) 
and n= 12 replicates (d) from two independent experiments. *P < 0.05, 
**P<0.01, ***P < 0.001, two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. 


phosphorylation-specific antibody against phosphorylated PIN4(Y 122) 
(phospho-PIN4(Y122)). The antibody detected PIN4 in cells 
expressing F3-T3, but not in cells transduced with vector, FGFR3 or 
F3-T3(K508M) (Extended Data Fig. 3h, i). Phospho-PIN4(Y 122) was 
readily detected in F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs and xenografts but was 
absent in HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs and corresponding tumours 
(Extended Data Fig. 4a, b). Immunostaining of phospho-PIN4(Y122) 
in primary human GBM revealed that tumours with F3-T3 (n= 14) 
expressed much higher levels of phospho-PIN4(Y 122) than tumours 
lacking F3-T3 fusions (1 = 35, 15 of which expressed EGFR-SEPT 14, 
a different receptor tyrosine kinase gene fusion that signals through 
phospho-STAT3”; Fig. 2b and Extended Data Fig. 4c). 

Next, we expressed wild-type and the corresponding phospho- 
tyrosine mutants of PIN4, PKM2, DLG3, Clorf50 and GOLGIN84 
in F3-T3 human astrocytes and measured oxidative metabolism. 
Expression of wild-type and tyrosine to alanine or phenylalanine 
mutants of PKM2, DLG3, Clorf50 and GOLGIN84 failed to affect the 
increased OCR profile of F3-T3 human astrocytes (Extended Data 
Fig. 4d-g). Conversely, PIN4(Y122F) but not wild-type PIN4 
(PIN4(WT)) reverted basal and maximum OCR levels of F3-T3 human 
astrocytes to the levels of vector-expressing human astrocytes (Fig. 2c 
and Extended Data Fig. 4h). We observed similar effects in F3-T3 
human astrocytes in which endogenous PIN4 had been silenced and 
replaced by the un-phosphorylatable PIN4(Y122F) phospho-mutant 
(Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4i). Expression of PIN4(Y122F) 
and PIN4(Y122A) phospho-mutants reversed the F3-T3-mediated 
increase in ATP (Extended Data Fig. 4j). Expression of PIN4(Y122F) 
also impaired soft agar clonogenicity (Fig. 2e). 

To identify the gene expression signature associated with F3-T3 
in human tumours, we benchmarked different statistical methods 
for the analysis of imbalanced datasets using synthetic data and the 
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Figure 2 | Phosphorylation of PIN4 at Y122 affects mitochondrial 
metabolism. a, Immunoblot of phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitates 
from SF126 glioma cells (left) or whole-cell lysate (WCL, right). Paxillin 
is a loading control. IP, immunoprecipitation. b, Quantification of 
phospho-PIN4(Y122) integrated mean fluorescence intensity (IMFI) 
from F3-T3-positive and F3-T3-negative GBM. Box plot spans the 

first to third quartiles and whiskers show the 1.5 interquartile range. 
P<0.0001, two-sided MWW test. c, OCR of F3-T3 human astrocytes 


GBM transcriptome from The Cancer Genome Atlas (TCGA)!3. The 
combination of the easy ensemble (ee) undersampling technique and 
Mann-Whitney- Wilcoxon (MWW) test statistics (ee- MWW) exhibi- 
ted the best performance for correct identification of imbalanced 
samples and reproducible clustering (Supplementary Information 
and Supplementary Table 3). We used ee- MWW to generate a ranked 
list of genes discriminating F3-T3-positive samples in the GBM data- 
set of the TCGA and built a hierarchical cluster (confirmed by con- 
sensus clustering), including a small cluster of nine F3-T3-positive 
samples and nine fusion-like GBM (Fig. 3a, Extended Data Fig. 5a and 
Supplementary Table 4). The most significant biological processes 
enriched in F3-T3-positive GBM were mitochondrial categories (Fig. 3b 
and Extended Data Fig. 5b). Mitochondrial functions were also 
increased in fusion-like GBM, which were enriched for amplification 
and high expression of mitochondrial RNA polymerase (POLRMT, 
Extended Data Fig. 5c-e). Immunostaining of oxidative phospho- 
rylation biomarkers in an independent GBM cohort revealed that 
F3-T3-positive tumours expressed higher levels of mitochondrial 
proteins (Fig. 3c and Extended Data Fig. 5f). The ee- MWW method 
clustered tumours with other rare oncogenes (oncogenic RAS in GBM 
and invasive breast carcinoma, EGFR-SEPT14 gene fusion in GBM!) 
and identified their associated biological functions (Extended Data 
Fig. 5g-i and Supplementary Table 5). Using ee- MWW, we detected 
small and homogeneous clusters of F3-T3-positive tumours enriched 
for mitochondrial categories in each tumour containing recurrent 
F3-T3 fusions in the TCGA dataset (pan-glioma, lung squamous cell 
carcinoma, head and neck squamous cell carcinoma, oesophageal 
carcinoma, urothelial bladder carcinoma and cervical squamous cell 
carcinoma and endocervical adenocarcinoma; Extended Data Fig. 6a-k 
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transduced with PIN4(WT), PIN4(Y122F) or vector. d, OCR of F3-T3 
human astrocytes following silencing of PIN4 and reconstitution with 
PIN4(WT) or PIN4(Y122F). e, Soft agar colony-forming assay of human 
astrocytes treated as in d. Data in c-e are mean + s.d. of one representative 
experiment with n = 3 technical replicates. Experiments were repeated 
three times with similar results. **P < 0.01, ***P< 0.001, two-tailed t-test 
with unequal variance. 


and Supplementary Table 6). The transcriptional similarity of 
F3-T3-positive glioma was confirmed by Topological Data Analysis'*'° 
(Extended Data Fig. 61). Finally, expression of the F3-T3 fusion gene 
correlated with mitochondrial activities in the analysis of multiple 
cancer types (Extended Data Fig. 6m). 

To identify the transcription factors that are causally related to the 
gene expression signature that is activated in F3-T3-positive glioma 
(master regulators)!°, we assembled transcriptional networks from the 
GBM and pan-glioma datasets using the regularized gradient boosting 
machine algorithm that was developed for the inference of gene regula- 
tory networks”, In both datasets, the two most active master regulators 
of F3-T3-positive tumours were PPARGCIA and ESRRG (encoding 
the PGC1a transcriptional coactivator and the nuclear receptor ERR, 
respectively; Fig. 3d, Extended Data Fig. 6n and Supplementary Table 7). 
Expression of PPARGCIA and ESRRG mRNA was higher in 
F3-T3-positive than F3-T3-negative GBM (Extended Data Fig. 60). 
Because PGC1a is a coactivator of the oestrogen-related receptor 
(ERR) subfamily of nuclear receptors and acts as a master regulator of 
mitochondrial biogenesis and metabolism!*"”, we investigated whether 
PGCla and ERR, enable the mitochondrial functions induced by 
F3-T3. Introduction of F3-T3 in human astrocytes expressing 
PIN4(WT) increased PPARGCIA mRNA and PGCla protein and 
the expression of genes involved in reactive oxygen species (ROS) 
detoxification”® (Extended Data Fig. 7a-d and Supplementary 
Table 7). Accordingly, PGCla accumulated at higher levels in 
F3-T3-positive GSC1123 cells and F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs 
compared to F3-T3-negative GSC308 cells and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 
mGSCs, respectively (Fig. 3e). However, replacement of PIN4 with 
the un-phosphorylatable Y122F mutant PIN4(Y122F) blunted 
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Figure 3 | PGCla and ERR‘ are required for F3-T3-mediated 
mitochondrial metabolism and tumorigenesis. a, Hierarchical clustering 
of GBM (n= 534) and normal brain (m= 10) from the TCGA using DEGs 
in nine F3-T3-positive samples (red) versus the F3-T3-negative samples. 
b, Enrichment map network of statistically significant GO categories 

in nine F3-T3-positive samples (upper-tailed MWW-GST Q < 0.001, 
normalized enrichment score (NES) > 0.6). Nodes represent GO terms 
and lines their connectivity. Node size is proportional to number of 
genes in the GO category and line thickness indicates the fraction of 
genes shared between groups. c, Quantification of IMFI of VDAC1, 
NDUFS4 and COXIV in F3-T3-positive and F3-T3-negative GBM. 

Box plot spans the first to third quartiles and whiskers show the 1.5x 
interquartile range. P< 0.0001 (VDAC and NDUFS4); P< 0.05 (COXIV), 
two-sided MWW test. d, Master regulator (MR) activity in GBM. Grey 
curves represent the activity of each master regulator. Red or blue lines 
indicate individual F3-T3-positive GBM displaying high or low master 
regulator activity, respectively (n = 534). P value, two-sided MWW test 
for differential activity (left) and mean of the activity (right) of the master 
regulator in F3-T3-positive versus F3-T3-negative samples are indicated. 


F3-T3-mediated induction of PGCla (Extended Data Fig. 7a, c). The 
inhibition of mitochondrial metabolism and reduction in soft agar 
clonogenicity by PIN4(Y122F) in F3-T3 human astrocytes were 
both rescued by overexpression of PGCla(WT). Conversely, 
PGCla(L2L3A), which contains mutations in the nuclear receptor 
boxes L2 and L3 that are critical for binding ERRy'* could not rescue 
F3-T3-mediated activation of mitochondrial metabolism in F3-T3 
human astrocytes expressing PIN4(Y122F) (Fig. 3f and Extended 
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e, Immunoblot of PGC1a, in human (h) and mouse (m)GSCs. Human 
astrocytes transduced with PGC1a or vector are controls. f, OCR of 
F3-T3 human astrocytes following silencing of PIN4 and reconstitution 
with PIN4(WT) or PIN4(Y122F), in the presence or the absence of 
PGCla(WT) or PGC1la(L2L3A). g, OCR of F3-T3 human astrocytes 
transduced with PPARGCIA shRNA. h, OCR of F3-T3 human astrocytes 
transduced with shESRRG. i, Tumour growth of F3-T3 human astrocytes 
transduced with vector (n=4), PPARGCIA shRNAI (n=5) or ESRRG 
shRNA1 (n=5). Tumour growth curves of individual mice are shown. 

j, Representative images of whole brain-ventral nerve cord complex 
optical projections from repo-Gal4>F3-T3 and repo-Gal4>F3-T3 with 
srl RNAi Drosophila larvae. k, Quantification of tumour volume of repo- 
Gal4>F3-T3 and repo-Gal4>F3-T3 with srl RNAi Drosophila larvae. 
f-h, Data (mean +s.d.) are from two experiments (f, n=3 andn=5 
technical replicates, respectively, per experiment) or one (g, h, n=4 
technical replicates) experiment. k, Data are mean +s.e.m. (n= 6-17 
larvae) of one experiment. Experiments were repeated two to three times 
with similar results. **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001, two-tailed t-test with 
unequal variance (f-k). 


Data Fig. 7e, f). Finally, loss of PGC1a by shRNA and CRISPR-Cas9 
gene editing reversed the activation of mitochondrial respiration by 
F3-T3 and depletion of ERR produced similar effects (Fig. 3g, h 
and Extended Data Fig. 7g-m). PGC1a silencing inhibited soft agar 
colony formation by F3-T3 human astrocytes and impaired self- 
renewal of GSC1123 cells (Extended Data Fig. 7n—p). Silencing of 
either PPARGCIA or ESRRG prevented tumour xenograft forma- 
tion of F3-T3 human astrocytes in mice (Fig. 3i and Extended Data 
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Figure 4 | Expression of F3-T3 fusion induces peroxisome biogenesis 
through phosphorylation of PIN4(Y122). a, Representative confocal 
micrographs of PEX1 immunostaining (red) and DAPI (blue) in vector 
and F3-T3-expressing human astrocytes. b, Quantification of PEX1 
IMFI in samples stained as in a (n = 34 and 26 cells for vector and F3-T3, 
respectively). c, Representative confocal micrographs of double (top) and 
single (bottom) immunostaining for phospho-PIN4(Y122) (p-PIN4, red) 
and PMP70 (green) in vector and F3-T3-expressing human astrocytes. 
d, Quantification of peroxisome number per cell 4 and 8 days after 
F3-T3 expression in human astrocytes (n= 13 cells). e, Representative 
confocal micrographs of double immunostaining for total PIN4 (t-PIN4) 
and PMP70 in vector-expressing (left) or phospho-PIN4(Y122) and 
PMP70 in F3-T3-expressing (middle) human astrocytes. Arrowheads, 
phospho-PIN4(Y122)-PMP70 co-localization (bottom). Right, phospho- 
PIN4(Y122)-PMP70 co-localization (top) with corresponding spectral 
intensity profile (bottom); co-localization coefficients: Pearson's 
correlation r= 0.935963; Mander’s overlap = 0.959905; Mander’s overlap 
coefficients k;= 0.934640, k, = 0.985853; colocalization coefficients 

c; = 1.000000, co = 0.999792. f, Quantification of peroxisome number per 


Fig. 7q) and impaired in vivo tumour growth of F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs 
but not HRAS(12V)shTrp53 mGSCs (Extended Data Fig. 7r-v). 
Next, we developed a brain tumour model in Drosophila by ectopi- 
cally expressing human F3-T3 using the glial-specific driver repo-Gal4 
(ref. 21). repo-Gal4-F3-T3 transgenic flies manifested glial neoplasia 
with enlargement and malformation of the larval brain lobe and ventral 
nerve cord, leading to larval lethality (Extended Data Fig. 8a, b). Cell 
number and proliferation of glial cells were enhanced in repo-Gal4- 
F3-T3 flies (Extended Data Fig. 8c, d). Cell-autonomous RNA inter- 
ference (RNAi)-mediated knockdown of spargel (srl, the Drosophila 
orthologue of PPARGCIA)” in repo-Gal4-F3-T3 flies reduced 
glial tumour volume and decreased the number of Repo* glial cells, 
without affecting repo-Gal4-driven F3-T3 protein expression in 
F3-T3-expressing flies or normal brain development in wild-type 
animals without F3-T3 (Fig. 3j, k and Extended Data Figs 8e-g, 9a—d). 
srl knockdown did not rescue Repo-Gal4-F3-T3 animals to adult 
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cell in F3-T3 human astrocytes following silencing of PIN4 and expression 
of PIN4(WT) or PIN4(Y122F) (n= 19 cells). g, Quantification of protein 
biosynthesis by O-propargyl-puromycin (OPP) incorporation in human 
astrocytes that were treated as in d. Cycloheximide (CHX)-treated cultures 
are used as negative controls (mn =5 technical replicates). h, RT-qPCR of 
PPARGCIA in human astrocytes that were treated as in d (n = 3 technical 
replicates). i, Quantification of cellular ROS in vector-, F3-T3- and 
F3-T3-expressing human astrocytes. Bar graphs from one representative 
experiment (n= 4 technical replicates). j, Analysis of cellular ROS 

in human astrocytes that were treated as in d. Bar graphs from one 
representative experiment (n =5 or 6 technical replicates). k, RT-qPCR 

of PPARGCIA in vector- or F3-T3-expressing cells that were treated with 
vehicle or N-acetyl-L-cysteine (NAC) (n = 3 technical replicates). Data are 
mean + s.d. (g-k). P-values: b, d, f, two-sided MWW test; g-k, two-tailed 
t-test with unequal variance. Box plots span the first to third quartiles 

and whiskers indicate the smallest and largest values. Experiment in i 

was repeated twice; all other experiments were repeated three times with 
similar results. 


viability, confirming that suppressors of glial neoplasia in Drosophila are 
infrequent rescuers of organismic lethality’? (Extended Data Fig. 9e). 
srl knockdown in a Drosophila model of glioma driven by constitutively 
active EGFR (dEGER’) and PI3K (Dp110@4%) in the glial lineage** 
resulted in minor to no effects on tumour volume, thus highlighting 
the specific sensitivity of F3-T3 tumorigenesis to the perturbation of 
srl expression (Extended Data Fig. 9f, g). RNAi-mediated knockdown 
of the Drosophila oestrogen-related receptor (ERR) also reduced F3-T3 
glial tumour volume (Extended Data Fig. 9h,, i). 

To determine the mechanism by which phospho-PIN4(Y122) 
mediates F3-T3 signalling, we studied the subcellular compartmen- 
talization of PIN4 and phospho-PIN4(Y122) and sought to uncover 
the set of cellular proteins interacting with PIN4. Unphosphorylated 
PIN4 was diffusely localized in the cytoplasm and nuclear membrane 
whereas phospho-PIN4(Y122) was concentrated in larger cytoplasmic 
vesicle-like structures that co-localized with F3-T3 (Extended Data 
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Figs 3h, 10a, b). Using mass spectrometry analysis of PIN4 immuno- 
affinity complexes, we found that the peroxisomal biogenesis com- 
plex’ formed by PEX1 and PEX6 is the top ranking PIN4 interactor. 
Other PIN4-associated proteins are implicated in vesicle formation 
and trafficking, nuclear and mitochondrial RNA metabolism and 
translation, ribosomal activity and nuclear pore/envelope functions 
(Extended Data Fig. 10c, d and Supplementary Table 8). Quantitative 
immunofluorescence revealed that PEX1 increased 2.7-fold in F3-T3 
human astrocytes without changes in PEX1 mRNA (Fig. 4a, b and 
Extended Data Fig. 10e, f). To investigate whether F3-T3 signals 
through phospho-PIN4(Y122) to promote peroxisome biogenesis, we 
acutely transduced human astrocytes with a F3-T3-expressing lentivi- 
rus, and found that both phospho-PIN4(Y122) and the total number of 
PMP70-positive peroxisomes were increased after four days (4.3 fold 
increase in peroxisomes per cell; Fig. 4c, d and Extended Data Fig. 10g). 
Phospho-PIN4(Y122)-positive cytoplasmic structures in F3-T3 
human astrocytes, but not unphosphorylated PIN4 in vector- 
transduced human astrocytes, colocalized with PMP70, indicating 
that phospho-PIN4(Y122) trafficks to new peroxisomal membranes 
(Fig. 4e). Increased peroxisome biogenesis induced by acute expression 
of F3-T3 was prevented when F3-T3 was introduced in cells in which 
PIN4 had been replaced by the unphosphorylatable PIN4(Y122F) 
mutant (Fig. 4f). F3-T3 also induced a phospho-PIN4(Y122)-dependent 
early increase in new protein synthesis (Fig. 4g and Extended Data 
Fig. 10h). Conversely, PGC1a and mitochondrial gene expression were 
unchanged four days after acute expression of F3-T3 but increased after 
eight days (Fig. 4h and Extended Data Fig. 10i). Peroxisome biogenesis 
and new protein synthesis can both generate ROS, and ROS are crucial 
inducers of PGC1a?”®?7, F3-T3 but not F3-T3(K508M) increased 
ROS at the four-day time point and this effect required PIN4(Y122) 
phosphorylation (Fig. 4i, j and Extended Data Fig. 10}). Treatment of 
F3-T3 human astrocytes with the ROS inhibitor N-acetyl-L-cysteine 
eliminated approximately 70% of the increase in PGC1a induced by 
F3-T3 (Fig. 4k), thus indicating that ROS are responsible for most of 
the increase in PGC1a induced by F3-T3. 

In conclusion, we describe, using an integrated computational and 
experimental framework, the chain of events propagated by F3-T3 in 
cancer. Signalling through phospho-PIN4(Y122) triggers vesicle traf- 
ficking to deliver building blocks for biogenesis of peroxisomes and 
new protein synthesis. The coordinated activation of these anabolic 
pathways results in the accumulation of ROS, which in turn increases 
PGCla-ERRy and mitochondrial metabolism. Thus, rather than 
impinging exclusively on mitochondrial circuits, the oncogenic signals 
driving mitochondrial respiration operate within larger contexts of 
anabolic effectors. Dependency on mitochondrial metabolism of GBM 
with F3-T3 suggests that inhibitors of oxidative phosphorylation may 
be beneficial for patients with F3-T3-positive tumours. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 


Datasets. Tumour sample data are from the TCGA. Details about the cohorts and 
analysed samples can be found in the Supplementary Information. 

Resampling methods for ranked list generation in imbalanced datasets. 
Preliminary testing and the ee-MWW values are reported in the Supplementary 
Information. 

Gene Ontology networks. Gene Ontology (GO) enrichment was computed using 
MWW test statistics for the genes positively regulated in tumours with FGFR3- 
TACC3 or other genetic alterations of interest (for example, RAS and EGFR- 
SEPT 14). The significant GO terms from MWW-gene set test (GST) analysis 
(Supplementary Information) were further analysed using the Enrichment Map”* 
application of Cytoscape”’. In the network, nodes represent the terms and edges 
represent known term interactions and are defined by the number of shared genes 
between the pair of terms. Size of the nodes is proportional to statistical signifi- 
cance of the enrichment (Fig. 1b and Extended Data Fig. 1c) or the number of genes 
in the category (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Figs 5c, 6c, f, h). The overlap between 
gene sets is computed according to the overlap coefficient (OC), defined as: 
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where A and B are two gene sets, and |X| equals to the number of elements within 
set X*°. We set a cutoff of OC > 0.5 to select the overlapping gene sets. 
Correlation analysis between GO NES and the expression of F3-T3. We selected 
19 human samples with F3-T3 fusions from ref. 31 and the TCGA fusion gene Data 
Portal*. Starting from fastq data, we applied the ChimeraScan pipeline*’ to com- 
pute the total number of reads supporting the fusion (Supplementary Table 6m). 
From TCGA, we obtained the legacy level 3 RNA sequencing by expectation max- 
imization (RSEM) counts of the samples. By using the EDASeq methodology™, 
we corrected the counts for GC content and applied full-quantile normalization. 
We transformed the normalized counts in the transcripts per million abundance 
quantification, applied MWW-GST to each sample and collected the NES. 
We used the MDSigDB collections c5.bp, c5.mf, c5.cc and hallmark collections of 
gene sets. We compared each gene set with the number of reads supporting the 
F3-T3 fusions by using the Spearman’s rank correlation index (Supplementary 
Table 6n). To test the correlation, we assumed the alternative hypothesis of the 
correlation greater than zero. 

Assembly of the transcriptional interactomes. To identify master regulators of 
the gene expression signature activated in the F3-T3-positive glioma subgroup, we 
first assembled independent transcriptional networks from gene expression profiles 
of GBM and pan-glioma datasets using the regularized gradient boosting machine 
algorithm (RGBM)"’ (package available from CRAN at https://cran.r-project.org/ 
web/packages/RGBM/index.html). RGBM was used to identify regulators of the 
molecular subtypes of brain tumours!”°, We used gene expression profiles and a 
predefined list of 2,137 gene regulators or transcription factors (master regulators) 
as input. This process was independently applied to obtain GBM and pan-glioma 
transcriptional interactomes comprising 430,104 (median regulon size: 203) and 
300,969 (median regulon size: 141) transcriptional interactions, respectively, of 
which 188,238 were overlapping. 

Master regulator activity. To identify the master regulators of the gene expression 
signature activated in F3-T3-positive glioma, we modified a method that we had 
previously described!®. In brief, the activity of a master regulator MR, defined as the 
index that quantifies the activation of the transcriptional program of that specific 
master regulator in each sample S;, is calculated as follows: 
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where f;; is the expression level of the k-th positive target of the master regulator 
in the i-th sample, ¢ ;; is the expression level of the j-th negative target of the master 
regulator in the i-th sample, N (or M) the number of positive (or negative) targets 
present in the regulon of the considered master regulator. If Act(S;, MR) > 0, the 
master regulator is activated in that particular sample, if Act(S;, MR) < 0, the master 
regulator is inversely activated, if Act(S;, MR) ~0, it is deactivated. We used the 
MWW test to select master regulators that showed a significant difference between 
the F3-T3-positive samples and all the other samples. In Supplementary Table 7a, 
b, we present the list of master regulators obtained by applying master regulators 
analysis( log,( “) | > 2.0) and significance of differential activity <0.01. 

Topological data analysis. Topological data analysis'*!5 (TDA) of the pan- 
glioma dataset was based on the Mapper algorithm**. The topological network 
was built using the Ayasdi platform (http://www.ayasdi.com). Several open-source 


implementations of Mapper are available (https://github.com/MLWave/kepler- 
mapper, http://danifold.net/mapper/, https://github.com/RabadanLab/sakmapper, 
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https://github.com/paultpearson/TDAmapper). TDA was performed using 
the expression matrix of the top 100 genes differentially expressed between 
F3-T3-positive tumours and the remaining tumours as shown in Extended Data 
Fig. 6a. Mapper uses a dimentionality reduction algorithm and produces a topo- 
logical representation of the data that preserves locality. The projection space of the 
dimentional-reduction algorithm is covered with overlapping bins. The data points 
that fall in each bin are then clustered in the original high-dimentional space. 
A network is constructed by assigning a node to each cluster, and clusters that share 
one or more samples are connected by an edge. The result is a low-dimensional 
network representation of the data in which nodes represent sets of samples with 
similar global transcriptional profiles, and edges connect nodes that have at least 
one sample in common. For our analysis we used 2D Locally Linear Embedding” 
as dimentional-reduction algorithm and variance normalized Euclidean metric*® 
as distance. Single-linkage clustering was performed in each of the pre-images of 
the bins using a previously described algorithm*’. The number of bins (resolution) 
for each dimension was 20 and the degree of overlap (gain) between neighbouring 
bins was 66%. The size of the bin was chosen such that the number of samples in 
each row or column of bins was the same. The open-source implementations of 
Mapper produce results consistent with those obtained from the Ayasdi platform”. 
Transcriptomic analysis of human astrocytes. We performed comparative 
analysis of gene expression of human astrocytes transduced with a lentivirus 
expressing F3-T3 treated with vehicle (F3-T3 and DMSO, n=5 replicates), F3-T3 
treated with the FGFR inhibitor PD 173074 for 12h (F3-T3 and PD173074, n=5 
replicates), F3-T3(K508M) treated with vehicle (F3-T3(K508M) and DMSO, n=3 
replicates) and empty vector treated with vehicle (vector DMSO, n =3 replicates). 
Expression data were obtained using the lumina human HT12v4 gene expres- 
sion array. The list of 4,034 differentially expressed genes between the F3-T3 and 
DMSO and F3-T3 and PD 173074 groups (t-test P< 0.01 and MWW test P< 0.01) 
was used to construct a heat map comprising the whole dataset in which vector and 
DMSO and F3-T3(K508M) and DMSO are control groups. Samples were clustered 
using the hierarchical clustering algorithm based on the Ward linkage method and 
Euclidean distance as implemented in R. Finally, the GO enrichment analysis was 
performed using the ranked list obtained from three independent comparisons: 
F3-T3 versus F3-T3 treated with PD173074; F3-T3 versus F3-T3(K508M); F3-T3 
versus vector using the Java version of GSEA. For each comparison, statistically 
significant GO terms with Q< 10° were selected. The statistically significant 
pathways common to all three comparisons were included in the construction 
of the visual network using the Enrichment Map application?® of Cytoscape”’. 
The microarray data have been deposited in ArrayExpress with accession number 
E-MTAB-6037. 

Identification of proteins phosphorylated by the F3-T3 gene fusion using mass 
spectrometry. Cells were lysed in buffer containing 9 M urea, 20mM HEPES 
pH 8.0, 0.1% SDS and a cocktail of phosphatase inhibitors. Six milligrams of 
protein were reduced with 4.5 mM DTT, alkylated with 10 mM iodoacetamide and 
digested with trypsin overnight at 37°C. Samples were desalted on a C18 cartridge 
(Sep-Pak plus C18 cartridge, Waters). Each sample was prepared in triplicate. 
Phosphopeptide enrichments were performed as previously described*!. An LTQ 
Orbitrap XL (ThermoFisher) in-line with a Paradigm MS2 HPLC (Michrom biore- 
sources) was used to acquire high-resolution mass spectrometry and tandem mass 
spectrometry data. Technical duplicate data for each of the metal-oxide affinity 
chromatography elutions and triplicate data for the phosphotyrosine immuno- 
precipitation samples were acquired. 

RAW files were converted to mzXML using msconvert” and searched against 
the Swissprot Human protein database (9 January 2013 release) appended with 
common proteomics contaminants and reverse sequences as decoys. Searches were 
performed with X!Tandem (version 2010.10.01.1) using the k-score plugin’? 
For all searches the following search parameters were used: parent monoisotopic 
mass error of 50 parts per million (p.p.m.); fragment ion error of 0.8 daltons; 
allowing for up to two missed tryptic cleavages. Variable modifications were 
oxidation of methionine (+15.9949@M), carbamidomethylation of cysteine 
(+57.0214@C), and phosphorylation of serine, threonine, and tyrosine (+79.9663@ 
[STY]). The search results were then post-processed using PeptideProphet 
and ProteinProphet*>-*”. Spectral counts were obtained for each cell line using 
ABACUS*. Immunoprecipitation data of phospho-tyrosine enrichment were 
processed through ABACUS separately from the MOAC enrichment data. ABACUS 
results were filtered to only retain proteins with a ProteinProphet probability 
>0.7. Only phosphorylated peptides with a probability >0.8 were considered for 
spectral counting. For tyrosine enrichment these ABACUS parameters resulted 
in a protein false discovery rate (FDR) of 0.0045. This ABACUS output was 
used for all subsequent analysis to quantify the relative abundance of phospho- 
rylated peptides or proteins. Phospho-site localization was performed with an 
in-house reimplementation of the Ascore algorithm as previously described’. 
Ascore values represent the probability of detection owing to chance, with scores 
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>19 corresponding to sites localized with >99% certainty. From four biological 
replicates, the application of stringent criteria selected 22 top-scoring candidate 
substrates of F3-T3 that exhibited at least a 1.5-fold enrichment in F3-T3 human 
astrocytes compared to human astrocytes expressing F3-T3(K508M) or the empty 
vector (Supplementary Table 2). 

Identification of PIN4 complexes by mass spectrometry. Endogenous cellular 
PIN4 complexes were purified from the cell line H1299 transduced with the F3- 
T3-expressing lentivirus. Cellular lysates were prepared in 50mM Tris-HCl, 250 mM 
NaCl, 0.2% NP40, 1mM EDTA, 10% glycerol, protease and phosphatase inhibitors. 
PIN4 and mock immunoprecipitates were recovered with PIN4 antibody (Abcam, 
ab155283) and rabbit IgG, respectively. Immunocomplexes captured on protein 
A/G agarose beads were washed with lysis buffer containing 300 mM NaCl and 0.3% 
NP40. Bound polypeptides were eluted with the PIN4 peptide used as the epitope 
for the PIN4 antibody (KPVFTDPPVKTKFGYH, Abcam, ab155283). Eluates were 
run on SDS-PAGE gels and four gel slices were cut from the lane containing PIN4 
immunoprecipitates (columns A1, B1, C1, D1; Supplementary Table 8). Four similar 
gel slices were cut from the lane containing control rabbit IgG immunoprecipitates 
(columns A2, B2, C2, D2; Supplementary Table 8). The excised gel pieces were rehy- 
drated and digested in 80,11 of 12.5ngjl~! Trypsin Gold and 50mM ammonium 
bicarbonate at 37°C overnight. Extracted peptides were dried, reconstituted in 3011 
0.1% TFA and stored at —20°C before analysis. 

The concentrated peptide mix was reconstituted in a solution of 2% acetonitrile 
(ACN), 2% formic acid (FA) and eluted from the column using a Dionex Ultimate 
3000 Nano LC system. The application of a 2.0-kV distal voltage electrosprayed 
the eluting peptides directly into the Thermo Fusion Tribrid mass spectrometer 
equipped with an EASY-Spray source (Thermo Scientific). Mass spectrometer- 
scanning functions and HPLC gradients were controlled by the Xcalibur data 
system (Thermo Finnigan). Tandem mass spectra from raw files were searched 
against a human protein database using the Proteome Discoverer 1.4 software 
(Thermo Finnigan). The peptide mass search tolerance was set to 10 p.p.m. 
A minimum sequence length of seven amino acids residues was required. Only 
fully tryptic peptides were considered. Spectral counts were used for estima- 
tion of relative protein abundance between samples analysed directly on long 
gradient reverse phase liquid chromatography-tandem mass spectrometry. A 
specificity score of proteins interacting with PIN4 was computed for each poly- 
peptide as described*”. In brief, we compared the number of peptides identified 
from our mass spectrometry analysis to those reported in the CRAPome data- 
base that includes a list of potential contaminants from affinity purification—mass 
spectrometry experiments (http://www.crapome.org/). The specificity score 
is computed as (p x c) / Say X SmaxX E, where p is the identified peptide count; 
c the cross-correlation score for all candidate peptides queried from the database; 
Say the averaged spectral counts from CRAPome; Smax the maximal spectral counts 
from CRAPome; and E the total number of experiments that were found in the 
CRAPome database. 

Cell culture. Human cell lines. h-TERT-immortalized human astrocytes*!, SF126 
cells’, U87 (ATCC HTB-14), h-TERT-RPE-1 (ATCC CRL-4000), HEK293T 
(ATCC CRL-11268), U251 (Sigma 09063001) cells. Cell lines were cultured in 
DMEM supplemented with 10% fetal bovine serum (FBS, Sigma). Cells were trans- 
fected using Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) or the calcium phosphate method. 
Mouse glioma stem cells. F3-T3;shTrp53 and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs were 
isolated from the brains of mice that had received injection of lentivirus containing 
a bi-cistronic expression cassette including F3-T3 or HRAS(12V) and Trp53 
shRNA into the dentate gyrus as described*’. Mice showing neurological symp- 
toms were euthanized 2-4 months after intracranial injection, and brain tumours 
were identified macroscopically, dissected and cultured in DMEM:F12 containing 
1x N2 and B27 supplements (Invitrogen) and human recombinant FGF2 and EGF 
(20ng ml“! each; Peprotech). Studies were approved by the IACUC at Columbia 
University (AAAL7600). 

Human glioma stem cells. The GBM-derived glioma stem cells (GSCs) used in 
this study have been described previously*!”. GBM-derived GSCs were grown 
in DMEM:F12 containing 1 x N2 and B27 supplements (Invitrogen) and human 
recombinant FGF2 and EGF (20ng ml"! each; Peprotech). Cells were transduced 
using lentiviral particles in medium containing 41g ml! of polybrene (Sigma). 
Cells were routinely tested for mycoplasma contamination using the Mycoplasma 
Plus PCR Primer Set (Agilent Technologies) and were found to be negative. 
Cell authentication was performed using short-tandem repeats (STR) at the 
ATCC facility. 

Limiting dilution assay (LDA) for human GSCs was performed as described 
previously°°. In brief, spheres were dissociated into single cells and plated into 
96-well plates in 0.2 ml of medium containing growth factors at increasing densi- 
ties (1-100 cells per well) in triplicate. Cultures were left undisturbed for 14 days, 
and then the percentage of wells not containing spheres for each cell dilution was 
calculated and plotted against the number of cells per well. Linear regression lines 


were plotted, and we estimated the minimal frequency of glioma cells endowed 
with stem cell capacity (the number of cells required to generate at least one sphere 
in every well =the stem cell frequency) based on the Poisson distribution and the 
intersection at the 37% level using Prism 6.0 software. Data represent the means 
of three independent experiments performed on different days. 

The soft agar colony assay was performed by seeding human astrocytes at a 
density of 10,000 cells per well in 6-well plates in 0.3% agar in DMEM and 10% 
FBS. The number of colonies per well was determined using an Olympus 1X70 
microscope equipped with a digital camera. 

Subcutaneous xenograft glioma models. Mice were housed in a pathogen-free 
animal facility. All animal studies were approved by the IACUC at Columbia 
University (AAAQ2459; AAAL7600). Mice were 4-6 week old male and female 
athymic nude (Nu/Nu, Charles River Laboratories). No statistical method was 
used to pre-determine sample size. No method of randomization was used to 
allocate animals to experimental groups. Mice in the same cage were generally 
part of the same treatment. The investigators were not blinded during outcome 
assessment. In none of the experiments did tumours exceed the maximum volume 
allowed according to our IACUC protocol, specifically, 20 mm in the maximum 
diameter. 5 x 10° F3-T3 human astrocytes transduced with a lentivirus expressing 
the shRNA sequence against PPARGCIA or ESRRG or the empty vector were 
injected subcutaneously in the right flank in 1501] of saline solution (five mice 
per group). 0.5 x 10° F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs 
transduced with lentivirus expressing two independent shRNA sequences against 
PPARGCIA were injected subcutaneously in the right flank in 100 jl of saline 
solution (five mice per group). Treatment with tigecycline (10 mice) or vehicle 
(8 mice) was performed in mice injected with 1 x 10° F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs when 
tumours reached 150-270 mm} (10 days after injection). Tigecycline was diluted in 
saline pH 7 and administered at dose of 50 mg kg”! body weight by intraperitoneal 
injection b.i.d. Tumour diameters were measured daily with a caliper and tumour 
volumes estimated using the formula: (width? x length) / 2= V (mm‘°). Mice were 
euthanized when tumour size reached the maximum diameter allowed by our 
IACUC protocol (20 mm in the maximum diameter) or when mice displayed body 
weight loss equal to or greater than 20% of total body mass, or showed signs of 
compromised health or distress. 

Plasmids, cloning, and lentivirus production. cDNAs for FGFR3, PIN4, PKM2, 
GOLGIN84, DLG3, C1ORF50 and PPARGCIA were amplified by PCR and 
cloned into the pLOC vector in frame with Flag or V5 tag. F3-T3, F3-T30%8M 
and FLAG-tagged PEX1 were cloned into a pLVX-puro vector (Clontech). To 
generate PIN4(Y122A), PIN4(Y122F), PKM2(Y105A), GOLGIN84(Y42A), 
DLG3(Y673A) and Clorf50(Y131A), site-directed mutagenesis was performed 
using the QuickChange Site-Directed mutagenesis kit (Agilent) and the resulting 
plasmids were sequence verified. Lentivirus was produced by co-transfection 
of the lentiviral vectors with pCMV-AR8.1 and pCMV-MD2.G plasmids into 
HEK293T cells as previously described”'®. shRNA sequences are: PIN4 shRNA: 
GTCAGACACATTCTATGTGAACTCGAGTTCACATAGAATGTGTCTGAC; 
PPARGCIA Hs-shRNA1: GCAGAGTATGACGATGGTATTCTCGAGAA 
TACCATCGTCATACTCTGC; PPARGCIA Hs-shRNA2: CCGTT 
ATACCTGTGATGCTTTCTCGAGAAAGCATCACAGGTATAACGG; Ppargcla 
Mm-shRNA1: CCAGAACAAGAACAACGGTTTCTCGAGAAACCGT 
TGTTCTTGTTCTGG; Ppargcla Mm-shRNA2: CCCATTTGAGAACAAGAC 
TATCTCGAGATAGTCTTGTTCTCAAATGGG; ESRRG shRNA1: CAAACAA 
AGATCGACACATTGCTCGAGCAATGTGTCGATCTTTGTTTG; ESRRG 
shRNA2: CATGAAGCGCTGCAGGATTATCTCGAGATAATCCTGC 
AGCGCTTCATG. 

For the generation of PPARGC1A-knockout F3-T3 human astrocytes with 
CRISPR-Cas9, guide RNA (gRNA) sequences were designed to target the coding 
sequence of PPARGCIA as described (http://crispr.mit.edu/). We designed two 
gRNAs against exon 1 of the PPARGCIA gene and validated three clones for loss 
of PGC1a expression. sgRNA sequence 1 (GGCGTGGGACATGTGCAACC) and 
2 (ACCAGGACTCTGAGTCTGTA) were inserted by linker cloning in the lenti- 
viral vector pLCiG2****, Human astrocytes expressing the empty vector or F3-T3 
were infected either with pLCiG2 and control, pLCiG2 and PPARGCIA gRNA1 
or pLCiG2 and PPARGCIA gRNA2. After 72h of infection, cells were seeded in 
a 96-well plate at a density of 0.6 cell per well. Two weeks later, colonies were 
isolated and PPARGCIA deletion was analysed by RT-qPCR and western blot. 
For acute expression of F3-T3 in human astrocytes, cells were first transduced 
with pLOC expressing Flag~PIN4(WT) or the Y122F mutant. Subsequently, cells 
were transduced with a pLKO.1-puro vector encoding shRNA targeting PIN4. 
The levels of endogenous and ectopically expressed proteins were then verified 
by immunoblotting. Finally, cells were transduced with a pLVX vector expressing 
F3-T3. 

Generation of phospho-PIN4(Y122) antibody. The anti-phospho-PIN4 
antibody was generated by immunizing rabbits with a short synthetic peptide 
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containing phosphorylated Y122 (underlined) (PVKTKFGYHIIMVE) (Yenzym 
Antibodies, LLC). A two-step purification process was applied. First, antiserum 
was cross-absorbed against the phospho-peptide matrix to purify antibodies 
that recognized the phosphorylated peptide. Next, the anti-serum was purified 
against the un-phosphorylated peptide matrix to remove non-specific antibodies. 
Antibodies were validated using lysates from cells transfected with PIN4(WT) or 
the phospho-mutant PIN4(Y122A). 
Immunoblot and immunoprecipitation. For western blot, cells were lysed in 
RIPA buffer (50mM Tris-HCl pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 1% NP40, 0.5% 
sodium dexoycholate, 0.1% sodium dodecyl sulphate, 1.5 mM Na3VOq, 10mM 
sodium fluoride, 10mM sodium pyrophosphate, 10 mM 8-glycerolphosphate and 
EDTA-free protease inhibitor cocktail, Roche). Lysates were cleared by centrifuga- 
tion at 15,000 r.p.m. for 15 min at 4°C. Phospho-tyrosine immunoprecipitation was 
performed on cells that were freshly collected in cold PBS containing Na3;VO, and 
lysed in RIPA buffer. Subsequently, 800 1g of protein extract was incubated with 
30 il of phospho-tyrosine sepharose beads (P-Tyr-100, Cell Signaling Technology, 
9419) in a final volume of 800 11 overnight at 4°C. Beads were washed five times 
with cold RIPA buffer and eluted by 2 SDS sample buffer. Immunoprecipitates 
were separated by SDS-PAGE and transferred to a nitrocellulose membrane. 
Membranes were blocked in TBS with 5% non-fat milk and 0.1% Tween-20, and 
probed with primary antibodies overnight at 4°C. PIN4 and Flag-PEX1 immu- 
noprecipitation was performed on cells that were freshly collected in cold PBS 
and lysed in 50 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150 mM NACI, 0.5% NP40, 1mM EDTA, 10% 
glycerol, protease and phosphatase inhibitors. Subsequently, 2,000 j.g of protein 
extract was incubated with PIN4 antibody (Abcam, ab155283) at a concentration 
of 0.6,1g mg! cell lysate or Flag-M2 agarose beads in a final volume of 1,000 il 
overnight at 4°C. For PIN4 immunoprecipitation, Protein A/G Plus agarose beads 
(Santa Cruz Biotechnology) were added for 2h at 4°C. Beads were washed five 
times with cold lysis buffer including 300 mM NaCl, and immunocomplexes 
were eluted with PIN4 or Flag—M2 peptide at room temperature for 4h or 45 min, 
respectively. Immunoprecipitates were separated by SDS-PAGE and transferred 
to a nitrocellulose membrane. Membranes were blocked in TBS with 5% non-fat 
milk and 0.1% Tween-20, and probed with primary antibodies overnight at 4°C. 
Antibodies and concentrations were: FGFR3 1:1,000 (Santa Cruz, B-9, 
sc-13121), PIN4 1:1,000 (Abcam, ab155283), PKM2 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 
3198), DLG3 (also known as SAP 102) 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 3733), GOLGIN84 
1:2,000 (Santa Cruz, H-283, sc-134704), Clorf50 1:1,000 (Novus Biologicals, 
NBP1-81053), HGS 1:1,000 (Abcam, ab72053), FAK 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 
3285), Paxillin 1:1,000 (BD Transduction, 610051), PGCla 1:500 (Santa Cruz, 
H300, sc-13067), PGC1a 1:1,000 (Novus Biological, NBP104676), ERRy 1:500 
(Abcam, ab128930), ERR 1:500 (R7D, PP-H6812000), phospho-FRS2 1:1,000 
(Cell Signaling, 3861), FRS2 1:1,000 (Santa Cruz, sc-8318), phospho-STAT3 
1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 9131), STAT3 1:1,000 (Santa Cruz, C-20, sc-482,), 
phospho-AKT 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 4060), AKT 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 9272), 
phospho-ERK1/2 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 4370), ERK1/2 1:1,000 (Cell Signaling, 
9102), B-actin 1:2,000 (Sigma, A5441), PEX1 1:500 (BD Biosciences, 611719), 
PEX6 1:500 (Stress Marg, SMC-470), NUP214 1:500 (Abcam, ab70497), SEC16A 
1:500 (Abcam, ab70722), DHX30 1:500 (Novus Biologicals, NBP1-26203), SUN-2 
1:500 (Abcam, ab124916), Flag 1:1,000 (Abcam, ab1162), retinoblastoma 1:1,000 
(BD Pharmingen, 554136), a-tubulin 1:2,000 (Sigma, T5168), total OXPHOS 
1:1,000 (Abcam, ab110411), MTCO1 1:1,000 (Abcam, ab14705). Secondary 
horseradish-peroxidase-conjugated antibodies were purchased from Pierce and 
Enhanced ChemiLuminescence (Amersham) or Super Signal West Femto (Thermo 
Scientific) was used for detection. 
RT-qPCR. Total RNA was prepared using the Trizol reagent (Invitrogen) and 
cDNA was synthesized using SuperScript II Reverse Transcriptase (Invitrogen) as 
described'®°>, RT-qPCR was performed with a Roche 480 thermal cycler, using 
SYBR Green PCR Master Mix (Applied Biosystems). RT-qPCR results were 
analysed by the AAC, method” using 18S or Actb as the housekeeping gene. 
Human primers used for RT-qPCR were as follows. UQCRC1 forward 5'-CACC 
GTGATGATGCTCTACC-3’ and reverse 5’-CCACCACCATAAGTGCAGTC-3'; 
POLRMT forward 5'-TATTCATGGTGAAGGATGCC-3’ and reverse 5’-TCTGT 
TCCAGACACCTTTCG-3’; NDUFB4 forward 5’-TGCTTCAGTACAACGA 
TCCC-3’ and reverse 5‘/-CACACAGAGCTCCCATGAGT-3’; MRPL15 forward 
5'-TGCTTCCACCAGAAGAACTG-3’ and reverse 5’-ACTTCCTGGCGA 
GTTCAAGT-3’; MCL1 forward 5’-GCATCGAACCATTAGCAGAA-3’ and 
reverse 5’-TGCCACCTTCTAGGTCCTCT-3’; MRPS30 forward 5’‘-TATTC 
CTCGTGGTCATCGAA-3’ and reverse 5‘-CTCTGCGAGTTGCTTGGATA-3’; 
TIMM10 forward 5‘-CCTGGACCGATGTGTCTCTA-3’ and reverse 5’-GCACCCT 
CTTCATCAGCTCT-3’; NRF1 forward 5'-GGAAACGGCCTCATGTATTT-3’ and 
reverse 5‘-TCATCTAACGTGGCTCGAAG-3’; ATP5G3 forward 5’-CCCAGAATG 
GTGTGTCTCAG-3’ and reverse 5’-TTCCAATACCAGCACCAGAA-3’; ABCE1 
forward 5’-TCATTGATCAAGAGGTGCAGA-3’ and reverse 5’-TAGACATC 
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AGCAGGTTTGCC-3’; TIMM23 forward 5’-GGATTGAAGGAAACCCAGAA-3’ 
and reverse 5’-CCCTTGCCTAGTCACCATATT-3’; TEAM forward 5’-GCTC 
AGAACCCAGATGCAA-3’ and reverse 5’/-CACTCCGCCCTATAAGCATC-3’; 
TIMM9 forward 5’-TGAAGAGACCACCTGTTCAGA-3’ and reverse 
5’-AAGGAGTCCTGCTTTGGCT-3’; TIMM44 forward 5’-TCCAA 
GACAGAGATGTCGGA-3’ and reverse 5‘-GATGTCGTTCTCGCACTGTT-3'; 
VDACI forward 5‘-AATGTGAATGACGGGACAGA-3/ and reverse 5/-ACAGCGG 
TCTCCAACTTCTT-3’; NDUFA9 forward 5’-TATGCATCGGTTTGGTCCTA-3’ 
and reverse 5’-GACCAACGAAAGCAAAGGAT-3’; NDUFV2 forward 5’-AAAG 
GCAGAATGGGTGGTT-3’ and reverse 5’-CTTTCCAACTGGCTTTCGAT-3'; 
COXSA forward 5'-GATGCTCGCTGGGTAACATA-3/ and reverse 5/-GGGCTCTG 
GAACCATATCAT-3’; NDUEFS5 forward 5'-TGGTGAACAGCCCTACAAGA-3' 
and reverse 5/-TCTGCCCGAGTATAACCGAT-3’; NDUEFA2 forward 5'-CGTCAG 
GGACTTCATTGAGA-3’ and reverse 5‘/-AAGGGACATTCGTCTCTTGG-3; 
PITRM1 forward 5’-TCTCGGATGAGATGAAGCAG-3’ and reverse 5/-CCCAG 
TGCCGAGGTATCTAT-3’; CISD1 forward 5‘-TGACTTCCAGT TCCAGCGTA-3’ 
and reverse 5‘-GATAACCAATTGCAGCTGTCC-3’; ATP5G1 forward 5'-AGCTCT 
GATCCGCTGTTGTA-3’ and reverse 5'/-GGAAGTTGCTGTAGGAAGGC-3’; 
MRPL12 forward 5'-TCAACGAGCTCCTGAAGAAA-3’ and reverse 5‘-GTGTC 
CGTTCTTTCGCTATG-3’; IDH3A forward 5'‘-CCGACCATGTGTCTCTATCG-3’ 
and reverse 5‘-GCACGACTCCATCAACAATC-3’; 18S forward 5’-CGCCG 
CTAGAGGTGAAATTC-3’ and reverse 5’-CTTTCGCTCTGGTCCGTCTT-3; 
PPARGCIA forward 5’-CTCACACCAAACCCACAGAG-3’ and reverse 5/-GTGT 
TGTGACTGCGACTGTG-3’; PEX1 forward 5’‘-AGTCACCAGCCTGCA 
TTCTT-3’ and reverse 5'/-ATGGGAACATGGCTTGAGAA-3’. 

Mouse primers used in RT-qPCR were as follows. Ppargcla forward 5‘-GACAG 
CTTTCTGGGTGGATT-3’ and reverse 5‘-CGCAGGCTCATTGTTGTACT-3’; 
Actb forward 5‘-GATGACGATATCGCTGCGCTG-3’ and reverse 
5'-GTACGACCAGAGGCATACAGG-3’. 

Quantification of mitochondrial DNA content. Total DNA was isolated using 
the Puregene Blood Core kit (Qiagen) according to the manufacturer's instructions. 
Mitochondrial DNA content was measured using real-time quantitative PCR 
(qPCR) as previously described*”. In brief, relative quantification of mitochondrial 
DNA content for each sample was determined using a set of mitochondrial specific 
primers: mt-Mito: forward 5’-CACTTTCCACACAGACATCA-3’, reverse 
5/-TGGTTAGGCTGGTGTTAGGG-3’; and a set of nuclear-specific primers: B2M 
forward 5’-TGTTCCTGCTGGGTAGCTCT-3’ and reverse 5‘-CCTCCATGATG 
CTGCTTACA-3’. qPCR was performed with a Roche 480 thermal cycler, using 
SYBR Green PCR Master Mix (Applied Biosystems). qPCR conditions used were: 
95°C for 10 min followed by 40 cycles at 95°C for 15s, 72°C for 15s followed by a 
melting cycle going up to 95°C. Primer specificity was determined by melt curve 
analysis and agarose gel electrophoresis, confirming a single band of the amplifi- 
cation product. The relative mitochondrial DNA content was calculated using the 
2-4ACt method where AC, is C7 Mite — C2, 

Mitochondria analysis by flow cytometry. Cells were seeded in 60-mm dishes 
and cultured in DMEM containing 10% FBS. Cells were washed once with FBS- 
free medium. Mitotracker Red (LifeTechnologies, M7212) was added to a final 
concentration of 20-40 nM and incubated for 20-30 min at 37 °C. Cells were then 
quickly washed with PBS, trypsinized, collected in phenol-red-free medium and 
incubated for 10 min at 37°C in the dark before analysis. Unstained cells were used 
as a negative control. Acquisition was performed on LSR II Flow Cytometer (BD 
Biosciences) on the basis of forward and sideward scatter parameters and Texas 
red fluorescence using BD FACSDiva software. Eight to ten thousand events from 
each sample were evaluated. Data were analysed using the FCS Express 6 Flow 
software (De novo Software). 

Metabolic assays. Measurement of oxygen consumption rate and extracellular 
acidification rate. The functional status of mitochondria in cells expressing F3-T3 
was determined by analysing multiple parameters of oxidative metabolism using 
the XF96 Extracellular Flux Analyzer (Agilent), which measures the extracellular 
flux changes of oxygen and protons. Cells were plated in XF96-well microplates 
(6,000-7,000 cells per well) in a final volume of 80 ul of DMEM medium (25 mM 
glucose, 2mM glutamine) supplemented with 10% FBS, 48h before the assay. 
For experiments requiring AZD4547 treatment, cells were plated as previously 
described in the presence of 150nM of AZD4547. For the mitochondrial stress 
test, cells were washed twice with 20011 of XF Assay Medium Modified DMEM 
(Agilent), supplemented with 25 mM glucose, 2mM glutamine (XF-Mito-MEM) 
and incubated at 37°C in the absence of CO; for 1h before the assay in 18011 per 
well of XF-Mito-MEM. The ports of the sensor cartridge were sequentially loaded 
with 20 1] per well of the appropriate compound: the ATP coupler oligomycin 
(Sigma, 04876), the uncoupling agent carbonyl cyanide 4-(trifluoromethoxy) phe- 
nylhydrazone (FCCP, Sigma C2920) and the complex I inhibitor rotenone (Sigma, 
R8875). Compound concentration used for the different cell lines are indicated in 
Supplementary Table 9a. For the glycolysis stress test, cells were washed twice with 
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20011 of XF Assay Medium Modified DMEM supplemented with 2mM glutamine 
(XF-Glyco-MEM) and incubated at 37°C in the absence of CO, for 1h before 
the assay in 18011 per well of XF-Mito-MEM. The ports of the sensor cartridge 
were sequentially loaded with 20 il per well of the appropriate compound: glucose 
(10 mM final concentration; Sigma, 8769), oligomycin (21M final concentration; 
Sigma, 04876) and 2-DG (100 mM final concentration; Sigma, 8375). OCR and 
ECAR were measured through 16 rates: 4 rates under basal conditions, 4 rates after 
oligomycin or glucose injection, 4 rates after FCCP or oligomycin injection, and 
4 rates after rotenone or 2-DG injection, for OCR or ECAR evaluation, respectively. 
The protocol was: mix (2 min), wait (1 min) and measure (2 min). OCR and ECAR 
values were normalized to the number of cells per well. The ratio OCR:ECAR was 
determined by dividing the normalized value of rate 4 of the OCR (basal condition) 
with the normalized value of rate 8 of the ECAR (after glucose injection). 

ATP assay. Cells were cultured in DMEM medium containing 25 mM glucose, 
2mM glutamine and 10% FBS. After 24h, 5,000 cells per 13011 were plated in 
opaque white 96-well plates in 5mM glucose, 2mM glutamine and 0.2% FBS 
DMEM medium. CellTiterGlo assay reagent (Promega, G7570) was added 12-16h 
later, according to the manufacturer's instructions and luminescence was measured 
using a GloMax-Multi+ Microplate Multimode Reader (Promega). For experi- 
ments testing the effect of oligomycin, cells were cultured in glucose-free DMEM 
medium for 24h and ATP levels were determined as described above. 

Cell growth assay. Time-course analysis of cellular growth of human astrocytes 
expressing F3-T3 or the empty vector was performed by plating 12,500 cells per 
well in triplicate in 6-well plate in DMEM containing 10% FBS. After 24h, cells 
were washed and cultured in glucose-free DMEM medium containing 0.2% FBS 
and supplemented with 25 mM glucose or 25 mM galactose in the presence or 
absence of 100 nM oligomycin. Viable cells were scored every two days by Trypan 
blue exclusion. Survival assays of human and mouse GSCs treated with mitochon- 
drial inhibitors were performed by plating 25,000 cells per well in 12-well plates in 
triplicate. Cells were counted after 72 h. 

Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) for ROS detoxification genes. We 
generated a gene set of 46 genes participating in ROS detoxification programs 
by combining genes extracted from specific references””°* and the detoxification 
of reactive oxygen species reactome pathway R-HSA-3299685 (http://reactome. 
org/pages/download-data/). The full list of genes is reported in Supplementary 
Table 7c. The GSEA analysis was performed comparing the gene expression of 
F3-T3-expressing and vector control-transduced human astrocytes using default 
settings. 

Analysis of protein biosynthesis and ROS by high content microscopy. Human 
astrocytes transduced as indicated in the figure legends were plated at a density of 
6,000 cells per well in 96-well clear-bottom black plates (Greiner) 18h before the 
analysis in preparation for the evaluation of both protein biosynthesis and cellular 
ROS. Protein biosynthesis was detected by the Click-iT Plus OPP Alexa Fluor-594 
protein synthesis assay kit (Molecular Probes, C10457). Cells were incubated in the 
dark with O-propargyl-puromycin (OPP) reagent at a concentration of 10\1.M for 
30min. Identical samples were treated with CHX at a concentration of 30|1M for 
30min before addition of OPP reagent and used as negative controls. Samples were 
washed with Click-iT rinse buffer, fixed in 3.7% formaldehyde for 15 min followed 
by permeabilization in 0.5% Triton X-100 for 15 min. Click-iT OPP reaction 
cocktail was then added for 30 min followed by one wash in Click-iT rinse buffer 
and nuclear counterstaining with DAPI. Acquisition of fluorescence intensity 
was performed using an IN Cell Analyzer 2000 (GE Healthcare) equipped with a 
2,048 x 2,048 CCD camera. Assay conditions were: two-colour assay (DAPI and 
Cy3), 20x objective, exposure time 0.5 ms for Cy3 and 0.1 ms for DAPI. Four fields 
around the centre of each well, including 2,000 to 6,000 cells, were imaged. Data 
were analysed using IN Cell Investigator software (GE Healthcare). Fluorescence 
intensity was normalized to the number of cells as determined by the number of 
DAPI-positive objects in each well. 

For determination of cellular ROS, cells were incubated in the dark with 
CellROX Deep Red reagent at concentration of 2.5 1M for 30 min at 37 °C. Identical 
samples were treated with N-acetyl-L-cysteine at concentration of 541M for 2h 
before addition of CellROX Deep Red reagent and used as negative controls. 
Samples were washed once with PBS, fixed in 3.7% formaldehyde for 15 min 
followed by two additional washes in PBS and nuclear counterstaining with DAPI. 
Acquisition of fluorescence intensity was performed as described above. Assay 
conditions were: two-colour assay (DAPI and Cy5), 20x objective, exposure time 
0.8 ms for Cy5 and 0.1 ms for DAPI. Four fields around the centre of each well, 
including 2,000 to 6,000 cells, were imaged. Data were analysed using IN Cell 
Investigator software (GE Healthcare). Fluorescence intensity was normalized to 
the number of cells as determined by the number of DAPI-positive objects in 
each well. 

Immunofluorescence of cultured cells and primary tissue. Cells were fixed with 
4% paraformaldehyde containing 4% sucrose, permeabilized with 0.1-1% Triton 


X-100, 0.1% BSA in TBS for 4 min at 4°C, and blocked with 3% BSA, 0.05% Triton 
X-100 in TBS. The primary antibodies used were as follows: phospho-PIN4 (1:100); 
PMP70 (Sigma, SAB4200181, 1:150); PEX1 (BD Bioscience, 611719, 1:100); FGFR3 
(Santa Cruz, sc-13121 B9, 1:1,000). Secondary antibodies were anti-mouse Alexa 
Fluor-647, anti-rabbit Alexa Fluor-568, or Cy3-conjugated (Molecular Probes, 
Invitrogen). Nuclei were stained with DAPI (Sigma). 

Fluorescence microscopy was performed on a Nikon A1R MP microscope using 
a 100x, 1.45 Plan Apo Lambda lens. Images were recorded with a z-optical spacing 
of 0.15 41m and analysed using the NIS Elements Advanced Research software 
(Nikon Instruments). The number of peroxisomes per cell was scored as the 
average of PMP70* in five z sections (one at the equatorial plane and two above 
and two below the equatorial plane). Quantification of PEX1 fluorescence intensity 
was performed on maximum intensity images of z sections. After calibration and 
thresholding, the integrated density (product of the area and the mean intensity 
value (IMFI)) was averaged between 30 cells in at least six representative pictures 
per sample. 

Tissue preparation and immunostaining on mouse and human tissues were 
performed as previously described”°°. The human GBM samples analysed by 
immunostaining had been stored in the Onconeurotek Tumourbank (certified NF 
$96 900), and received the authorization for analysis from ethical comittee (CPP Ile 
de France VI, A39II), and French Ministry for research (AC 2013-1962). In brief, 
tumour sections were deparaffinized in xylene and rehydrated in a graded series 
of ethyl alcohol. Antigen retrieval was performed in citrate solution pH 6.0 using 
a decloaking chamber (10 min for phosho-PIN4 and 7 min for COXIV, VDAC, 
NDUFS4 and FGFR3). Primary antibodies were incubated at 4°C overnight: 
COXIV (Cell Signaling, 4850, 1:1,500), VDAC1 (Abcam, ab14734, 1:700), NDUFS4 
(Abcam, ab55540, 1:700), phosho-PIN4(Y122) (1:200) and FGFR3 (Santa Cruz, 
B9, sc-13121, 1:500). Sections were incubated in biotinylated secondary antibody 
for 1h, followed by 30 min of streptavidin- HRP-conjugated (Vector Laboratories) 
for phosho-PIN4(Y122), FGFR3, VDAC1, and NDUFS4 or HRP-conjugated anti- 
rabbit secondary antibody (DAKO) for COXIV and TSA-Cy3 or TSA-Fluorescein 
(Perkin-Elmer). Nuclei were counterstained with DAPI (Sigma). Images were 
acquired using 20x magnification using an Olympus 1X70 microscope equipped 
with digital camera. Quantification of fluorescence intensity was performed using 
NIH ImageJ software. After calibrating and standardizing the 8-bit grayscale 
images, the integrated density (IMFI) was averaged between three 20x representa- 
tive pictures per sample section. 

Drosophila studies. The UAS-F3-T3 flies were generated by inserting the human 
F3-T3 fusion gene into the pACU2 plasmid followed by embryo injection of the 
plasmid and selection of the correct transgenic fly. All other genotypes were estab- 
lished through standard genetics. repo-Gal4 was used to drive gene expression 
in the glial lineage. UAS-eGFP or UAS-mRFP were introduced to visualize and 
quantify tumour volume. repo-Gal4; UAS-dEGFR*; UAS-Dp110™X (as previously 
described”) and repo-Gal4; UAS-F3-T3 stocks were balanced over the Cyo WeeP 
and TMO6B balancers. sr] RNAi lines were obtained from the Bloomington 
Drosophila Stock Center (BDSC) and the Vienna Drosophila Resource Center 
(VDRC): P{KK100201} VIE-260B (VDRC v103355), y? sc* v!; P{TRiPGLO1019} 
attP40 (BDSC 57043), y! sc* v!; P{TRiP HMS00857}attP2 (BDSC 33914), and 
y! sc* v!; P{TRiP HMS00858}attP2 (BDSC 33915). The following ERR RNAi lines 
were used: y! v!; P{TRiPJF02431}attP2 (BDSC 27085), y! v!; P{TRiP HMC03087} 
attP2 (BDSC 50686) and P{KK108422}VIE-260B (VDRC v108349). y! v!; P{UAS- 
GFP. VALIUM 10}attP2 (BDSC 35786) was used as a control for RNAi experiments. 
Fly culture, immunohistochemistry and imaging. Flies were mated and 
maintained at 29°C. Fly larvae were retrieved at late third instar stage for brain 
dissections followed by fixation and immunohistochemical analysis. Larval brains 
were dissected, fixed and stained as previously described*'. In brief, third instar 
larval brains were dissected in PBS, fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde solution for 
20 min at room temperature, and incubated with primary antibodies, including: 
rat anti-phospho-histone H3 (Abcam, ab10543, 1:300) and mouse anti-Repo 
(Developmental Study Hybridoma Bank, 1:60) overnight at 4°C and secondary 
antibody for 2h at room temperature. Fluorescence images were acquired using a 
Leica SP8 confocal microscope. 

Image analysis. To determine tumour volume, we acquired image stacks using a 
Leica SP8 confocal microscope with a z-step size of 5.0,1m per optical slice using a 
20x objective throughout the entire thickness of the brain and ventral nerve cord. 
The confocal LIF files were converted into Imaris files using ImarisFileConverter 
6.4.2. All subsequent image processing was conducted with Imaris 5.5 software. 
z-series stacks were used to make three-dimensional reconstructions. A smooth 
level of 1.0 was used on every measurement for consistency. Brain tumour volumes 
were quantified using three-dimensional reconstructions. 

Statistical analysis. In general, two to four independent experiments were 
performed. Comparisons between groups were analysed by t-test with Welch cor- 
rection (two-tailed, unequal variance) and/or the MWW non-parametric test when 
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appropriate. Results in graphs are expressed as mean + s.d. or mean + s.e.m. for 
the indicated number of observations. All statistical analyses were performed and 
P values were obtained using the GraphPad Prism software 6.0 or the R software 
(https://www.r-project.org) and are reported in Source Data. 

Code availability. A collection of the R procedures to perform ee-MWW is 
available at http://github.com/miccec/yaGST. The RGBM package is available from 
CRAN at https://cran.r-project.org/web/packages/RGBM/index.html. 

Data availability. Transcriptomic microarray gene expression data have been 
deposited in ArrayExpress with accession number E-MTAB-6037. Source data 
for western blot are provided in Supplementary Fig. 1. Source Data for Figs 1-4 
and Extended Data Figs 1, 2, 4, 7-10 are included in the online version of the paper. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Activation of mitosis and mitochondria by 
F3-T3. a, Immunoblot analysis of FGFR3 and phospho-FGFR3 in F3-T3 
human astrocytes treated with DMSO or PD173074, or human astrocytes 
expressing F3-T3(K508M) or vector. 3-Actin is shown as a loading 
control. Experiment was repeated at least five times with similar results. 

b, Heat map of correlations among F3-T3 human astrocytes, F3-T3 
human astrocytes treated with PD173074, and human astrocytes 
expressing vector or F3-T3(K508M). Top and right track colours represent 
sample type; left track colour scale represents correlation between each 
sample and the F3-T3 group. F3-T3 human astrocytes and F3-T3 human 
astrocytes treated with PD173074 (n=5 biologically independent samples 
per group). Human astrocytes expressing vector or F3-T3(K508M) (n=3 
biologically independent samples per group). c, Enrichment map network 
of GO categories scoring as significant (Q < 10~° in each comparison) 
from three independent GSEAs (F3-T3 human astrocytes versus F3-T3 
human astrocytes treated with PD173074; F3-T3- versus F3-T3(K508M)- 
expressing human astrocytes; F3-T3- versus vector-expressing 

human astrocytes). Nodes represent GO terms and lines indicate their 
connectivity. Size of nodes is proportional to enrichment significance 

and thickness of lines indicates the fraction of genes shared between the 


groups. d, RT-qPCR of vector- or F3-T3-expressing human astrocytes 
treated with vehicle (DMSO) or PD173074 for 12h. Data are fold change 
relative to vector (dotted line) of one representative experiment out of two 
independent experiments (data are mean + s.d., n =3 technical replicates). 
P values were calculated using a two-tailed t-test with unequal variance; 
*P< 0.05, **P< 0.01, ***P< 0.001. For a complete list of P values see 
Source Data. e, Left, analysis of mitochondrial mass by MitoTracker 
FACS analysis in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) or 
vector. Right, quantification of mean fluorescence intensity (MFI). Data 
are mean +s.d. of three (vector and F3-T3) and two (F3-T3(K508M)) 
independent experiments. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01; two-tailed t-test with 
unequal variance. f, Immunoblot analysis of mitochondrial proteins 

in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) and vector. 
Experiment was repeated independently three times with similar 

results. g, Representative micrographs of VDAC1 and NDUFS4 
immunofluorescence (top, green) in F3-T3;shTrp53 and 
HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs. DAPI staining of nuclei is shown as an 
indication of cellular density (bottom, blue). Experiment was repeated 
independently twice with similar results. Molecular weights are indicated 
on all immunoblots. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | F3-T3 induces sensitivity to inhibitors of 
mitochondrial metabolism. a, Immunoblot analysis using the FGFR3 
antibody in human astrocytes expressing vector, F3-T3 or F3-T3(K508M). 
a-Tubulin is shown as a loading control. Experiment was repeated five 
times with similar results. b, OCR of GSC1123 cells expressing F3-T3 in 
the presence or absence of AZD4547. Data are mean +s.d. (n=6 technical 
replicates) of one representative experiment out of two independent 
experiments. P< 0.001 for rate 1-4 and 9-12, two-tailed t-test with 
unequal variance. c, OCR of RPE cells expressing F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) 
or the empty vector in the presence or absence of AZD4547. Data are 
mean +s.d. (n=3 technical replicates) of one representative experiment 
out of three independent experiments performed in triplicate with similar 
results. P< 0.05 for rate 1-4; P< 0.001 for rate 9-12; two-tailed t-test with 
unequal variance. d, OCR of U251 cells expressing F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) 
or the empty vector in the presence or absence of AZD4547. Data are 
mean +s.d. (n=3 technical replicates) of one representative experiment 
out of two independent experiments performed in triplicate with similar 
results. P< 0.01 for rate 1-4; P< 0.001 for rate 9-12; two-tailed t-test 

with unequal variance. e, ECAR of human astrocytes expressing F3-T3, 
F3-T3(K508M) or the empty vector. Data are mean + s.d. (nm = 3 technical 
replicates) of one representative experiment out of two independent 
experiments performed in triplicate with similar results. P< 0.01 for 

rate 9-12; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. f, Ratio between 

OCR (rate 4) and ECAR (rate 8) in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3, 
F3-T3(K508M) or vector. Data are mean +s.d. (n=6 replicates) of two 
independent experiments each performed in triplicate. P< 0.01; two- 
tailed t-test with unequal variance. g, Quantification of ATP production 
in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3 or vector following treatment with 
the indicated concentrations of oligomycin for 72 h. Data are independent 


technical replicates (n = 4) and means (connecting lines) of one 
representative experiment out of two independent experiments performed 
with similar results. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; two tailed t-test with 
unequal variance. h, Time-course analysis of cellular growth of human 
astrocytes expressing F3-T3 or vector cultured in the presence of glucose 
(25 mM) or galactose (25 mM) with or without oligomycin (100 nM). 

Data are independent technical replicates (1 = 3) of one representative 
experiment out of two independent experiments performed with similar 
results. ***P < 0.001; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. i-k, Survival 
ratio of F3-T3;shTrp53 and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs treated for 

72h with vehicle or metformin (i), rotenone (j) or menadione (k) at the 
indicated concentrations. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 technical replicates) 
of one representative experiment out of two independent experiments 
performed with similar results. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001; two-tailed 

t-test with unequal variance. 1, Western blot analysis of COX1 and COX2 
proteins in F3-T3;shTrp53 and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs treated with 
vehicle or tigecycline at a concentration of 8 {1M for 72h. «-Tubulin is 
shown as a loading control. Experiment was independently repeated twice 
with similar results. m, Quantification of cellular ATP in F3-T3;shTrp53 
(left) and HRAS(12V);shTrp53 (right) mGSCs treated with vehicle or 
metformin (1 mM), tigecycline (8 1M) or menadione (511M) for 16h. Data 
are mean +s.d. of one experiment (n= 6 technical replicates). **P < 0.01; 
* P< 0.001; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. n, Quantification 
of tumour volume of F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs in control and tigecycline- 
treated mice. Data are tumour volumes (median with interquartile range) 
at day 6 of treatment, a time when all mice were still in the study; n= 8 

for control (median = 1,427 mm?) and n= 10 for tigecycline-treated mice 
(median = 843.4 mm‘). *P < 0.05; two-sided Mann-Whitney U-test. 
Molecular weights are indicated in immunoblots. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Phosphorylation of Y122 of PIN4 by F3-T3. 

a, Amino acid sequence flanking Y122 of PIN4 (in red) is evolutionarily 
conserved. b, Immunoprecipitation—western blot analysis of human 
astrocytes expressing F3-T3 or F3-T3(K508M) with or without silencing 
of endogenous PIN4. 3-Actin is shown as a loading control. WCL, whole- 
cell lysate. c, Immunoblot analysis of phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitates 
(left) or whole-cell lysates (right from U87 glioma cells expressing empty 
vector, FGFR3, F3-T3 or F3-T3(K508M) using the indicated antibodies. 
The asterisk indicates a non-specific band. d, Immunoblot analysis of 
phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitates (left) or whole-cell lysates (right) 
from human astrocytes expressing empty vector, F3-T3 or F3-T3(K508M) 
using the indicated antibodies. FAK is shown as a loading control. 

e, Immunoblot analysis of phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitates (left) 

or whole-cell lysates (right) from GSC1123 cells expressing endogenous 
F3-T3 shows decreased phosphorylation of F3-T3 substrates following 
treatment with AZD4547 for the indicated times. Paxillin is shown as a 


FGFR3 gy” ™ 


B-actin “"""""_ — 38kD 


loading control. f, Immunoblot analysis of canonical FGFR signalling 
proteins in GSC1123 cells treated with AZD4547 for the indicated 

time. 8-Actin is shown as a loading control. g, Immunoblot analysis of 
phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitates from human astrocytes expressing 
F3-T3 or vector transduced with wild-type or the unphosphorylable 

Y to A F3-T3 kinase substrate mutants. Paxillin is shown as a loading 
control. The asterisk indicates a non-specific band. h, Confocal images of 
immunofluorescence staining using the phospho-PIN4(Y122)-specific 
antibody (red) in human astrocytes transduced with vector or F3-T3 
without or with silencing of endogenous PIN4. Nuclei were stained with 
DAPI (blue). i, Immunoblot analysis of phospho-PIN4(Y122), total PIN4 
and FGFR3 in SF126 cells transduced with FGFR3, F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) 
or the empty vector. 3-Actin is shown as a loading control. Molecular 
weights are indicated in all panels. Experiments in b-g, i were repeated 
independently three times with similar results. Experiment in h was 
repeated independently four times with similar results. 
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t-test with unequal variance. e, Analysis of OCR of human astrocytes 
expressing F3-T3 transduced with PKM2(WT), PKM2(Y105A) or 

the empty vector. Human astrocytes expressing the empty vector are 
included as control. Data are mean +s.d. (n =3 technical replicates) of 
one representative experiment out of three independent experiments; 


Extended Data Figure 4 | Functional analysis of tyrosine 
phosphorylation of F3-T3 kinase substrates. a, Western blot analysis 
of phosphotyrosine immunoprecipitation of F3-T3;shTrp53 and 
HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs using the PIN4 antibody. F3-T3 and 
HRAS(12V) expression are shown. a-Tubulin is shown as a loading 


control. b, Immunofluorescence images using the phospho-PIN4(Y122)- 
specific antibody (red, top) in tumours from F3-T3;shTrp53 and 
HRAS(12V)shTrp53 mGSCs. Nuclei were counterstained with DAPI 
(blue, bottom). Experiment was repeated independently twice with 
similar results. c, Left, representative images of phospho-PIN4(Y122) 
immunofluorescence in F3-T3-positive (top) and F3-T3-negative 
(bottom) GBM (green). Right, higher magnification images of phospho- 
PIN4(Y122)-DAPI co-staining depicting cytoplasmic localization of 
phospho-PIN4(Y122). Middle, DAPI staining of nuclei is shown as an 
indication of cellular density. d, Analysis of OCR in human astrocytes 
F3-T3 transduced with wild-type or the unphosphorylable Y to A 
mutant of GOLGIN84, Clorf50 and DLG3. Human astrocytes expressing 
the empty vector are included as a control. Data are mean +s.d. (n=5 
technical replicates) of one representative experiment out of two 
independent experiments performed in triplicate with similar results. 
P<0.001, rate 9-12 for vector versus each F3-T3 combination, two-tailed 


P<0.001, rate 9-12 for vector versus each F3-T3 combination, two-tailed 
t-test with unequal variance. f, Immunoblot analysis of GOLGIN84, 
Clorf50 and DLG3 wild-type or Y to A mutants in human astrocytes 
experessing F3-T3 or vector. g, Immunoblot analysis of human astrocytes 
transduced with empty vector or F3-T3 expressing PKM2(WT) or 
PKM2(Y105A). h, Immunoblot analysis of human astrocytes transduced 
with F3-T3 or the empty vector for the expression of PIN4(WT) or 
PIN4(Y122F). i, Immunoblot analysis of PIN4 proteins in human 
astrocytes expressing F3-T3 following silencing of endogenous PIN4 and 
reconstitution with PIN4(WT), PIN4(Y122A) or PIN4(Y122BF). In f-i, 
8-actin is shown as a loading control. Molecular weights are indicated 

on all immunoblots. j, Quantification of ATP levels in human astrocytes 
treated as in i. Data are mean +s.d. (n= 4 technical replicates) of one out 
of two independent experiments. *P < 0.05; **P< 0.01; ***P < 0.001; 
two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. Experiments in a, f-i were 
repeated independently three times with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Transcriptomic analysis of F3-T3 fusion- 
positive and fusion-like GBM and validation of ee-MWW using 
different cancer-driving alterations. a, Consensus clustering on the 
Euclidean distance matrix based on the top and bottom 50 genes having 
the highest and lowest probability to be upregulated, respectively, in the 
nine F3-T3 fusion-positive GBM. The consensus matrix is obtained from 
10,000 random samplings using 70% of the 544 samples. The nine F3-T3- 
positive GBM (in red) fall in one cluster (cyan). b, MWW enrichment plot 
of the ‘hallmark oxidative phosphorylation’ GO category in F3-T3-positive 
GBM. NES and P-values are indicated. c, Enrichment map network of 
statistically significant GO categories (Q < 0.001, NES > 0.6, upper-tailed 
MWW-GST) in nine fusion-like GBM. Nodes represent GO terms and 
lines demonstrate their connectivity. Size of nodes is proportional to 
number of genes in the GO category and thickness of lines indicates the 
fraction of genes shared between the groups. d, Analysis of copy number 
amplification of the POLRMT gene comparing fusion-like GBM with all 
other GBM at different thresholds for amplification detection on log-R 


threshold = 0.4 
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ratio from single-nucleotide polymorphism arrays. P value and log-odds 
at different thresholds are indicated (Fisher's exact test). e, POLRMT 

gene expression in fusion-like GBM (n = 9) and the remaining samples 

(n =535). Box plot spans the first to third quartiles and whiskers show the 
1.5x interquartile range. P value, two-sided MWW test. f, Representative 
images of VDAC] immunofluorescence in F3-T3-positive (green, left) 
and F3-T3-negative (right) GBM. DAPI staining of nuclei is shown as an 
indication of cellular density (blue, bottom). g, Hierarchical clustering 

of two GBM samples with a KRAS mutation (red) out of 544 samples. 
Heat map of the two KRAS mutant samples is enlarged to the left. 

h, Hierarchical clustering of five KRAS-mutated samples (red) in the 
invasive breast carcinoma (BRCA) cohort (n= 1,093). i, Hierarchical 
clustering of six EGFR-SEPT14-positive GBM samples (red) out of 544 
samples. Data in g-i, were obtained using the Euclidean distance and Ward 
linkage method and are based on the top and bottom 50 genes having the 
highest and lowest probability to be upregulated, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Pan-glioma and multi-cancer analysis of 
F3-T3 fusion-positive samples. a, b, Hierarchical (a) and consensus 
clustering (b) of 11 F3-T3-positive samples (red) out of 627 pan-glioma 
samples. The 11 F3-T3-positive samples (red) in b fall in one cluster 
(blue). c, Enrichment map network of statistically significant GO 
categories (Q < 0.001, NES > 0.6; upper-tailed MWW-GST) in the 11 
F3-T3 fusion-positive pan-glioma samples. Nodes represent GO terms 
and lines demonstrate their connectivity. Size of nodes is proportional 

to number of genes in the GO category and thickness of lines indicates 

the fraction of genes shared between the groups. d, MWW enrichment 
plot of the ‘hallmark oxidative phosphorylation’ GO category in F3-T3- 
positive samples in the pan-glioma cohort. e, Hierarchical clustering of 
four F3-T3-positive (red) samples out of 86 lung squamous cell carcinoma 
(LUSC) samples. f, Enrichment map network of statistically significant 
GO categories (Q < 0.001, NES > 0.6; upper-tailed MWW-GST) in four 
F3-T3-positive LUSC Nodes represent GO terms and lines demonstrate 
their connectivity. Size of nodes is proportional to number of genes in the 
GO category and thickness of lines indicates the fraction of genes shared 
between the groups. g, Hierarchical clustering of two F3-T3-positive, 
human papilloma virus (HPV)-positive head and neck squamous cell 
carcinoma (HNSC) samples (in red) out of 36 samples. h, Enrichment map 
network of statistically significant GO categories (Q < 0.001, NES > 0.6; 
upper-tailed MWW-GST) in two F3-T3-positive HNSC samples. Nodes 
represent GO terms and lines demonstrate their connectivity. Size of nodes 
is proportional to number of genes in the GO category and thickness 

of lines indicates the fraction of genes shared between the groups. 

i, Hierarchical clustering of two F3-T3-positive samples (red) out of 

184 oesophageal carcinoma (ESCA) samples. Heat maps of the two 


F3-T3-positive samples are enlarged to the left. j, Hierarchical clustering 
of four F3-T3-positive samples (red) out of 305 cervical squamous 

cell carcinoma and endocervical adenocarcinoma (CESC) samples. 

k, Hierarchical clustering of five F3-T3-positive samples (red) out of 

408 urothelial bladder carcinoma (BLCA) samples. 1, TDA network of 
pan-glioma samples (1 = 627) reconstructed using variance normalized 
Euclidean distance and locally linear embedding as filter function. The 
nodes containing F3-T3-positive samples are highlighted in red. 

m, Correlation between the expression of F3-T3 (log of total fragment, 
x axis) and NES (y axis) of three top ranking mitochondrial functional 
categories in a multi-cancer cohort including F3-T3-positive samples 
(n= 19) from eight tumour types (r and P values are indicated, upper- 
tailed Spearman’s rank correlation test). n, Analysis of the activity of 
master regulators in the pan-glioma cohort (n = 627 glioma). Grey curves 
represent the activity of each master regulator with tumour samples 
ranked according to master regulator activity. Red and blue lines indicate 
individual F3-T3-positive GBM samples displaying high and low master 
regulator activity, respectively. P values, two-sided MWW test, for 
differential activity (left) and mean of the activity (right) of the master 
regulator in F3-T3-positive versus F3-T3-negative samples are indicated. 
o, Gene expression analysis of PPARGCIA and ESRRG genes in F3-T3- 
positive and F3-T3-negative GBM; n= 9 F3-T3-positive tumours; n = 525 
F3-T3-negative tumours. Box plot spans the first to third quartiles and 
whiskers show the 1.5 x interquartile range. P value, two-sided MWW test. 
Data in a, e, g, i-k, were obtained using the Euclidean distance and Ward 
linkage method and are based on the top and bottom 50 genes having the 
highest and lowest probability to be upregulated, respectively. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | PGCla and ERRy are required for 
mitochondrial metabolism and tumorigenesis of cells transformed 

by F3-T3. a, Immunoblot of endogenous PGCla in human astrocytes 
expressing F3-T3 following silencing of PIN4 and reconstitution with 
wild-type or PIN4(Y122F). Exogenous expression of PGCla in human 
astrocytes is included as positive control. Experiment was independently 
repeated three times with similar results. b, RT-qPCR of PPARGCIA 

in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3 or vector. Data are mean + s.d. 
(n=6 replicates) from two independent experiments each performed 

in triplicate. c, RT-qPCR of PPARGCIA in human astrocytes expressing 
F3-T3 treated as in a. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 4 biological replicates) 
from four independent experiments. d, GSEA shows upregulation of 

ROS detoxification genes in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3 (n=5 
biological replicates) compared with vector (n = 3 biological replicates). 
Nominal P value is indicated. e, Immunoblot of Flag-PIN4 (wild-type 

and Y122F) and PGC1a (wild-type and L2L3A) in human astrocytes 
expressing F3-T3 after silencing of PIN4. Experiment was repeated twice 
independently with similar results. f, Soft agar colony-forming assay of 
human astrocytesF3-T3 following silencing of PIN4 and reconstitution 
with wild-type or Y122F Flag-PIN4 in the presence or the absence of 
PGCla. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 technical replicates) from one 
representative experiment out of two independent experiments. 

g, RT-qPCR of PPARGCIA in human astrocytes expressing vector or 
F3-T3 transduced with PPARGCIA shRNA1 or PPARGCIA shRNA2 
lentivirus. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 technical replicates) from one 
representative experiment. h, Immunoblot analysis of PGC1a in HA-F3- 
T3 treated as in g. Experiment was repeated two times independently with 
similar results. Exogenous expression of PGC1a is included as positive 
control. Experiment was repeated twice independently with similar results. 
i, RT-qPCR of PPARGCIA in F3-T3 human astrocytes expressing two 
independent gRNAs against PPARGCIA (PPARGCIA gRNAI, two clones; 
PPARGCIA gRNA2, 1 clone) or the empty vector. Data are mean + s.d. 
(n= 3 technical replicates) from one representative experiment. j, Western 
blot of cells treated as in (i) using the indicated antibodies. Experiment 
was repeated twice independently with similar results. k, OCR of human 
astrocytes expressing vector or F3-T3 transduced with PPARGCIA gRNA1 
or gRNA2. Data are mean + s.d. (n =5 technical replicates) from one 
representative experiment out of two independent experiments. P < 0.001 
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for rate 1-4 and 9-12; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. 1, RI-qPCR 
of ESRRG in human astrocytes expressing vector or F3-T3 infected with 
ESRRG shRNA1 or ESRRG shRNA2 lentiviruses. Data are mean + s.d. 
(n=3 technical replicates) from one representative experiment. 

m, Immunoblot analysis of ERRy in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3 
treated as in 1. Experiment was repeated twice independently with similar 
results. n, Soft agar colony-forming assay of human astrocytes treated 

as in Fig. 3g. Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 technical replicates) of one 
representative experiment out of two independent experiments performed 
in triplicate. 0, GSC1123 cells were transduced with PPARGCIA 

shRNA lentiviruses or the empty vector. Cells were analysed by in vitro 
LDA. Representative regression plot used to calculate the frequency of 
gliomaspheres in 96-well cultures from three independent infections. 

p, Bar graph shows the frequency of gliomaspheres from three 
independent infections analysed by LDA as shown in o. Data are 

mean +s.d. (n= 3 biological replicates). q, The photograph shows 
tumours generated by human astrocytes F3-T3 transduced with 
PPARGCIA shRNA1, ESRRG shRNAI or vector lentivirus in Fig. 3i at 

the time of mouse euthanasia. sh-P, PPARGC1A shRNA]; sh-E, ESRRG 
shRNAI1. r, RT-qPCR of Ppargcla in F3-T3-shTrp53 and HRAS(12V) 
shTrp53 mGSCs transduced with Ppargcla shRNA or Ppargcla 

shRNA2 lentivirus. Data are mean +s.d. (n =3 technical replicates) of 
one representative experiment. s, Tumour volume of F3-T3-shTrp53 
mGSCs expressing a pLKO-vector (n =5), Ppargcla shRNA1 (n=5) 

or Ppargcla shRNA2 (n=5). Data are the tumour growth curve of 
individual mice. t, Tumour volume of mice injected subcutaneously 

with HRAS(12V);shTrp53 mGSCs expressing pLKO-vector (n =5) or 
Ppargcla shRNA1 (n=5) or Ppargcla shRNA2 (n=5). Data are tumour 
growth curve of individual mice; NS, not significant, two-tailed t-test 
with unequal variance (time points 1-7). u, Photograph shows tumours 
generated from F3-T3;shTrp53 mGSCs transduced with Ppargcla 
shRNA1I or Ppargcla shRNA2 or vector lentivirus in s at the time of mouse 
euthanasia. v, Photograph shows tumours generated by HRAS(12V) 
shTrp53 mGSCs transduced with Ppargcla shRNA1 or Ppargcla shRNA2 
or vector lentivirus in t at the time of mouse euthanasia. Molecular weights 
are indicated and 3-actin or «-tubulin is shown as a loading control in all 
immunoblots. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001; two-tailed t-test with 
unequal variance. 
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Extended Data Figure 8 | Drosophila PGC1a-homologue spargel 

(srl) mediates F3-T3-induced tumour growth. a, Optical projections 
of whole brain-ventral nerve cord complexes from Drosophila larvae. 
Expression of the F3-T3 fusion oncogene using the repo-Gal4 (repo- 
Gal4>F3-T3) pan-glial driver induced pathological changes in brain and 
ventral nerve cord with ectopic tissue protrusions (yellow arrows) due to 
excessive glial cell proliferation and accumulation. b, Survival of larvae 
bearing F3-T3-driven glial tumours. Larvae bearing F3-T3-driven glial 
tumours die before developing into adulthood (biologically independent 
samples: n = 87, Repo-Gal4 > mRFP; n=77, Repo-Gal4 > mRFP-F3-T3). 
Data are shown as mean £s.e.m. *P < 0.05; two-tailed t-test with 
unequal variance. Individual dots represent the fraction of surviving 
animals. c, Glial expression of F3-T3 resulted in increased total glial cell 
number (Repo*mRFP* cells) compared to controls. Note the excessive 
accumulation of glial cells in the brain lobe (white arrows) and ventral 
nerve cord (yellow arrows). d, Glial expression of F3-T3 increases glial 
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cell proliferation (mRFP* phosphorylated histone H3* (phospho-HH3*) 
cells) compared to control. Note the excessive accumulation of glial cells in 
the brain lobe (white arrows) and ventral nerve cord (yellow arrows). 

e, Glia-specific srl knockdown in F3-T3-induced glial tumours resulted 
in decreased total glial number (RepoteGFP* cells) compared to 

controls. f, Quantification of glia number in control and srl-deficient 
tumours. n= 15 for repo-Gal4>F3-T3; n= 15 for repo-Gal4>F3-T3 
RNAi-KK100201; n= 16 for repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-GL01019; n= 11, for 
repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-HMS00857; n= 6 for repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi- 
HMS00858. Data are shown as mean + s.e.m. ***P < 0.001; two-tailed 
t-test with unequal variance. g, Western blot analysis of the F3-T3 

protein in repo-Gal4>F3-T3 and repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-srl Drosophila 
brains. The expression of F3-T3 in human GSC1123 cells is shown as a 
positive control for F3-T3 and a-tubulin is shown as a loading control. 
Experiments in ce, g were performed twice. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | Glia-specific knockdown of srl has little to 
no effect on EGFR-PI3K-induced tumour growth but glia-specific 
knockdown of ERR inhibits F3-T3-induced tumour growth. a, Optical 
projections of whole brain-ventral nerve cord complexes from larvae 
with control and srl-deficient glia. b, Glia-specific srl knockdown in 
larval brains did not significantly affect the overall glial population (Repo* 
cells) nor the mitotic index of glial cells (Repo* phospho-HH3* cells, 
yellow arrows). c, Quantification of glia volume in larval brains with 
control and srl-deficient glia; n = 13 for repo-Gal4>eGFP; n= 14 

for repo-Gal4>eGFP;RNAi-KK100201; and n= 16, for repo- 
Gal4>eGFP;RNAi-HMS00857. Data are mean +s.e.m. NS, not 
significant; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. d, Quantification 

of proliferating glia number (Repo*; phospho-HH3* cells) in larval 
brains with control and srl-deficient glia; n = 13 for repo-Gal4>eGFP; 
n= 14 for repo-Gal4> eGFP;RNAi-KK100201; and n= 16 for 

repo-Gal4> eGFP;RNAi-HMS00857. Data are mean +s.e.m. NS, not 
significant; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. e, Adult lethality in 


repo-Gal4>F3-T3 and repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-srl larvae (n > 100). 

f, Optical projections of control and srl-deficient brain tumours from 
repo-Gal4>Dp110°44*;dEGFR*;mREP larvae. g, Quantification 

of tumour volume in control and sri-deficient tumours; n = 15 for 
repo-Gal4>Dp110°44*;dEGFR*;mREP; n = 16 for repo-Gal4> 
Dp110°44*;dEGFR*;mRFP;RNAi-KK 100201; n = 19 for repo-Gal4> 
-Dp110™“*;dEGFR*;mRFP;RNAi-HMS00857. Data are mean +s.e.m. 

NS, not significant; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. h, Optical 
projections of brain tumours from Drosophila larvae repo-Gal4 >F3-T3 
and repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-ERR. RNAi-mediated knockdown of ERR 
reduces the volume of F3-T3-induced glial tumours. i, Quantification of 
tumour volume in the control and ERR-deficient tumours; n = 20 for 
repo-Gal4>F3-T3; n = 16 for repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-JF02431; n = 19, for 
repo-Gal4>F3-T3;RNAi-HMC03087; n= 19, for repo-Gal4>F3-T3; 
RNAi-KK10839). ***P < 0.001; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. In 
all experiments n are biologically independent animals. Experiments in a, 
b, f, h, were repeated twice with similar results. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | Acute expression of F3-T3 fusion 

induces peroxisome biogenesis through phosphorylation of 
PIN4(Y122). a, Representative confocal images (maximum intensity) 

of immunofluorescence staining for total PIN4 (PIN4, red, left) and 
phospho-PIN4(Y122) (p-PIN4, red, middle panel) in human astrocytes 
expressing the empty vector and F3-T3. Right, higher magnification of 
dotted boxes. Nuclei were counterstained with DAPI (blue). Experiment 
was repeated independently twice with similar results. b, Maximum 
intensity of confocal images of double immunofluorescence staining for 
FGFR3 (green, middle) and phospho-PIN4(Y122) (red, right) in human 
astrocytes expressing F3-T3. Arrows indicate protein co-localization. 
Experiment was repeated independently twice with similar results. 

c, Co-immunoprecipitation from H1299 cells using the PIN4 antibody. 
Endogenous PIN4 immunocomplexes and input (WCL) were analysed 
by western blot using the indicated antibodies. Input is 10% for PEX1, 
PEX6, SUN2 and NUP214; 5% for SEC16A and DHX30; 2% for PIN4. 
d, Western blot analysis of co-immunoprecipitation of exogenous Flag- 
PEX1 in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3. WCL: 1% for PIN4 and 10% 
for PEX1 and PEX6. Experiment was repeated independently four times 
with similar results. e, RT-qPCR of PEX1 in human astrocytes expressing 
F3-T3 or vector. Data are mean + s.d. (n =3 technical replicates) of 

one representative experiment out of three independent experiments 
performed in triplicate. f, Western blot analysis of PEX1 expression in 
human astrocytes transduced with F3-T3, F3-T3(K508M) or the empty 
vector. B-Actin is shown as a loading control. Experiment was repeated 
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independently three times with similar results. g, Time-course analysis 
of F3-T3 expression in human astrocytes by western blot. a-Tubulin 

is shown as a loading control. Experiment was repeated independently 
twice with similar results. h, Quantification of protein biosynthesis by 
OPP incorporation measured by high-content fluorescent microscopy in 
human astrocytes reconstituted with PIN4(WT) or PIN4(Y122F) after 
silencing of the endogenous PIN4 and acutely transduced with F3-T3 

or vector. Representative bar plots (1 =4 technical replicates) from one 
out of three independent experiments. *P < 0.05, ***P < 0.001; two- 
tailed t-test with unequal variance. CHX-treated cultures were used as 
negative controls. i, Time-course expression analysis by RT-qPCR of the 
indicated mitochondrial genes in human astrocytes expressing F3-T3 

or empty vector. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 technical replicates) of one 
representative experiment out of two independent experiments performed 
in triplicate. Values were normalized to vector (dotted line). *P < 0.05, 
**P < 0.01, ***P < 0.001; two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. 

j, Quantification of cellular ROS (measured by high-content microscopy) 
in human astrocytes reconstituted with PIN4(WT) or PIN4(Y122F) after 
silencing of the endogenous PIN4 and acutely transduced with F3-T3 

or vector. Representative bar plots from one out of three independent 
experiments. Data are mean + s.d. (n = 3 technical replicates). *P < 0.05; 
two-tailed t-test with unequal variance. N-acetyl-L-cysteine-treated 
cultures were used as negative controls. Molecular weights are indicated in 
all immunoblots. 
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Selective silencing of euchromatic Lls revealed by 
genome-wide screens for Ll regulators 


Nian Liu!*, Cameron H. Lee”*, Tomek Swigut!, Edward Grow’, Bo Gul, Michael Bassik?* & Joanna Wysocka 


Transposable elements (TEs) are now recognized not only as 
parasitic DNA, whose spread in the genome must be controlled 
by the host, but also as major players in genome evolution and 
regulation!~°. Long INterspersed Element-1 (LINE-1 or L1), the 
only currently autonomous mobile transposon in humans, occupies 
17% of the genome and continues to generate inter- and intra- 
individual genetic variation, in some cases resulting in disease’~’. 
Nonetheless, how L1 activity is controlled and what function L1s 
play in host gene regulation remain incompletely understood. Here, 
we use CRISPR/Cas9 screening strategies in two distinct human cell 
lines to provide the first genome-wide survey of genes involved in 
L1 retrotransposition control. We identified functionally diverse 
genes that either promote or restrict L1 retrotransposition. These 
genes, often associated with human diseases, control the L1 lifecycle 
at transcriptional or post-transcriptional levels and in a manner 
that can depend on the endogenous L1 sequence, underscoring the 
complexity of L1 regulation. We further investigated L1 restriction 
by MORC2 and human silencing hub (HUSH) complex subunits 
MPP38 and TASOR®. HUSH/MORC?2 selectively bind evolutionarily 
young, full-length L1s located within transcriptionally permissive 
euchromatic environment, and promote H3K9me3 deposition for 
transcriptional silencing. Interestingly, these silencing events often 
occur within introns of transcriptionally active genes and lead to 
down-regulation of host gene expression in a HUSH/MORC2- 
dependent manner. Together, we provide a rich resource for studies 
of L1 retrotransposition, elucidate a novel L1 restriction pathway, 
and illustrate how epigenetic silencing of TEs rewires host gene 
expression programs. 

Most of our knowledge about L1 retrotransposition control comes 
from studies examining individual candidate genes”-®. To systemati- 
cally identify genes regulating L1 retrotransposition, we performed 
a genome-wide CRISPR/Cas9 screen in human chronic myeloid 
leukemia K562 cells using an L1-G418* retrotransposition reporter? 
(Fig. 1a,b). Importantly, the L1-G418® reporter was modified to be 
driven by a doxycycline (dox)-responsive promoter, as opposed to 
the native L1 5°UTR, to avoid leaky retrotransposition ahead of the 
functional screen (Extended Data Fig. 1a-c). The cells become G418® 
antibiotic resistant only when the L1-G418* reporter undergoes a 
successful retrotransposition event following dox-induction (Fig. 1b). 
For the screen, we transduced clonal L1-G4188 cells with a lentiviral 
genome-wide sgRNA library such that each cell expressed a single 
sgRNA’. We then dox-induced the cells to turn on the L1-G418® 
reporter for retrotransposition, and split the cells into G418-selected 
conditions and unselected conditions, which served to eliminate cell 
growth bias in the screen analysis. The frequencies of sgRNAs in the 
two populations were measured by deep sequencing (Fig. 1a) and 
analyzed using Cas9 high-Throughput maximum Likelihood Estimator 


1,4,5,6 


(CasTLE)'!. Consequently, cells transduced with sgRNAs targeting L1 
suppressors would have more retrotransposition events than negative 
control cells and would be enriched through the G418 selection; 
conversely, cells transduced with sgRNAs targeting L1 activators would 
be depleted. 

Using the above strategy, we identified 25 putative L1 regulators at 
a 10% FDR cutoff, and 150 genes at a 30% FDR cutoff (Fig. 1c and 
Extended Data Fig. 1d; see Table S1 for full list). Despite low statistical 
confidence, many of the 30% FDR cutoff genes overlapped previously 
characterized L1 regulators (e.g. ALKBH1, SETDB1) and genes func- 
tioning in complexes with our top 10% FDR hits (e.g. Fanconi Anemia 
pathway, HUSH complex), suggesting that they likely encompassed 
biologically relevant hits. To increase statistical power in distinguishing 
bona fide L1 regulators among these, we performed a high-coverage 
secondary screen targeting the 30% FDR hits (150 genes) and an 
additional 100 genes that were either functionally related to our top 
hits or which were otherwise previously known to regulate L1 but fell 
outside of the 30% FDR cutoff threshold (See Table S2 for full list). This 
secondary screen validated 90 genes out of the top 150 genome-wide 
screen hits, a fraction close to expected with the 30% FDR cutoff (Fig. 1d 
and Extended Data Fig. 2a-c). 

Altogether, our two-tier screening approach identified 142 human 
genes that either activate or repress L1 retrotransposition in K562 cells, 
encompassing over 20 previously known L1 regulators (Extended Data 
Fig. 2d). Novel candidates are involved in functionally diverse path- 
ways, such as chromatin/transcriptional regulation, DNA damage/ 
repair, and RNA processing (Extended Data Fig. 2e,f). While many 
DNA damage/repair factors, particularly the Fanconi Anemia (FA) 
factors, suppress L1 activity, genes implicated in the Non-Homologous 
End Joining (NHEJ) repair pathway promote L1 retrotransposition 
(Extended Data Fig. 2f). In agreement, mutations in some of the iden- 
tified NHEJ factors were previously found to result in decreased retro- 
transposition frequencies”. Intriguingly, many hits uncovered by our 
screen (e.g. FA factors, MORC2 and SETX) are associated with human 
disorders'*""”, 

To extend our survey of L1 regulators to another cell type, we 
performed both a genome-wide and a secondary screen in HeLa cells 
(Extended Data Fig. 1b, le) with the same sgRNA libraries used in the 
K562 screens. Importantly, top hits identified in the K562 genome-wide 
screen were recapitulated in the HeLa screen (e.g. MORC2, TASOR, 
SETX, MOV10) (Extended Data Fig. 3a). Furthermore, secondary 
screens in both K562 and HeLa cells showed concordant effects for 
groups of genes, for example, the suppressive effects of the FA complex 
genes, and activating effects of the NHEJ pathway genes (Extended 
Data Fig. 3b-e). Interestingly, however, a subset of genes showed cell- 
line selective effects (Extended Data Fig. 3c). At the same time, some 
of the previously known L1 regulators did not come up as hits in our 
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screen. Several factors could have limited our ability to identify all genes 
controlling L1 retrotransposition to saturation, such as: (i) a subset of 
regulators may function in a cell-type specific manner not captured by 
either K562 or HeLa screens, (ii) essential genes with strong negative 
effects on cell growth may have dropped out, (iii) regulators that strictly 
require native L1 UTR sequences may have been missed due to our 
reporter design. Nonetheless, our combined screens identify many 
novel candidates for L1 retrotransposition control in human cells and 
provide a rich resource for mechanistic studies of TEs. 

Select screen hits were further validated in K562 cells using a 
well-characterized L1-GFP reporter!® (Extended Data Fig. 1a), con- 
firming 13 suppressors and 1 activator (SLTM) out of 16 examined 
genes (Fig. le). Interestingly, chromatin regulators (TASOR, MORC2, 
MPP8, SAFB and SETDB1) suppress the retrotransposition of L1-GFP 
reporter, but not that of a previously described codon-optimized 
L1-GFP reporter (hereinafter referred to as (opt)-L1-GFP)!”°, indi- 
cating that these factors regulate L1 retrotransposition in a manner 
dependent upon the native L1 ORF nucleotide sequence (Extended 
Data Fig. 3f,g). An additional secondary screen against the codon- 
optimized (opt)-L1-G418® reporter in K562 cells confirmed the 
sequence-dependent feature of these L1 regulators, and systematically 
partitioned our top screen hits into native L1 sequence-dependent 
and —independent candidates (Extended Data Fig. 3h, see Table S2 for 
full list). 

We next examined whether the identified regulators influence 
the expression of endogenous L1Hs, the youngest and only 
retrotransposition-competent L1 subfamily in humans. CRISPR- 
deletion of some genes (TASOR, MPP8, SAFB and MORC2) signifi- 
cantly increased expression of endogenous L1Hs, whereas deletion 
of other genes, such as SETX, RAD51 or FA complex components, 
had little effect (Fig. 1f). Since all interrogated genes restrict L1-GFP 
retrotransposition into the genome (Fig. le and Extended Data Fig. 4a), 
our results suggest that identified suppressors can function at either 
transcriptional or posttranscriptional level. 

We further investigated three candidate transcriptional regulators 
of L1: MORC2, TASOR and MPP8. TASOR and MPP8 (along with 
PPHLN1), comprise the HUSH complex and recruit the H3K9me3 
methyltransferase SETDB1 to repress genes®. Notably, PPHLN1 and 
SETDB1 also came up as L1 suppressors in our screen (Fig. 1d and 
Extended Data Fig. 3b). MORC2, which has recently been shown to 
biochemically and functionally interact with HUSH”", isa member of 
the microrchidia (MORC) protein family that has been implicated in 
transposon silencing in plants and mice”*??. While MORC2/HUSH 
have been previously implicated in heterochromatin formation, most 
heterochromatin factors had no impact on L1 retrotransposition, 
suggesting a selective effect (Fig. 2a and Extended Data Fig. 4b). 

Several independent experiments in clonal knockout (KO) K562 
lines confirmed that HUSH and MORC2 suppress the retrotrans- 
position of the L1-GFP reporter by silencing its transcription (Fig. 2b,c 
and Extended Data Fig. 4c-f). Additionally, HUSH/MORC2 repressed 
endogenous (non-reporter) LIHs RNA and protein expression in 
both K562 and human embryonic stem cells”4 (hESC, H9) (Fig. 2d 
and Extended Data Fig. 4g-k). PolyA-selected RNA sequencing (RNA- 
seq) experiments revealed up-regulated expression of evolutionarily 
younger L1PA families (including L1Hs) upon HUSH or MORC2 KO 
in K562 cells (Fig. 2e). Taken together, these data demonstrate that 
HUSH/MORC2 silence both the reporter transgene as well as endoge- 
nous evolutionarily young L1s. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation followed by sequencing (ChIP-seq) 
from K562 cells and hESCs demonstrated that MORC2, MPP8 and 
TASOR co-bind genomic regions characterized by specific L1 instances. 
Elements from the primate-specific L1P family showed higher enrich- 
ment than the older L1M family elements (Fig. 3a,b and Extended Data 
Fig. 5a,b, 7a,b), consistent with the preferential derepression of the 
former upon HUSH or MORC2 KO (Fig. 2e). Moreover, this 
enrichment was specific to L1s, as other major repeat classes were 
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not enriched (Fig. 3b and Extended Data Fig. 7b), although all three 
proteins also targeted expressed KRAB-ZNF genes (Extended Data 
Fig. 5c,d). HUSH KO in K562 cells almost completely abrogated 
MORC? binding at L1s (consistent with recently published observa- 
tions that HUSH recruits MORC2 for transcriptional repression’), 
whereas MORC2 deletion led to a modest, but appreciable decrease 
of HUSH subunit binding (Extended Data Fig. 6). In mouse ESCs, 
MPP8 bound retrotransposition-competent L1Md-A and L1Md-T, 
as well as IAP elements, a class of murine endogenous retroviruses 
that remain currently mobile in the mouse genome (Extended Data 
Fig. 7c,d), suggesting that regulators uncovered by our study in 
human cells may in other species target additional active transposons 
beyond LIs. 

Interestingly, even within younger human L1Ps only a subset 
is bound by HUSH/MORC2 in either K562 cells or hESCs, and we 
sought to identify genomic or epigenomic features that could explain 
this selectivity. We found that HUSH/MORC2 selectively target young 
full-length L1s, particularly the L1PA1-5 in human cells (Fig. 3c,d) and 
L1Md-A/T in mice (Extended Data Fig. 7e). Both MPP8 and MORC2 
bind broadly across the L1: while MORC2 binding is skewed towards 
the 5’ end, MPP8 shows higher enrichments within the body and at 3’ 
end of L1PAs, including the L1Hs (L1PA1) elements (Extended Data 
Fig. 7f,g). 

Nonetheless, preference for the full-length, evolutionarily younger 
L1PAs can only partially explain observed HUSH/MORC2 selectivity, 
as only a subset of such elements is targeted by the complex (Fig. 3d). 
We found that the additional layer of selectivity can be explained by 
the state of surrounding chromatin, with HUSH/MORC2-occupied 
Ls preferentially immersed within the transcriptionally permissive 
euchromatic environment marked by modifications such as H3K4me3 
and H3K27ac (Fig. 3e). In agreement, HUSH/MORC2-bound LIs are 
enriched within introns of actively transcribed genes (Extended Data 
Fig. 8a,b). Furthermore, although most HUSH/MORC2-bound L1s 
are concordant between K562 and hESCs, those that are bound ina 
cell type-specific manner tend to be associated with genes that are 
differentially active between the two cell types (Extended Data Fig. 8c). 
To understand the role of transcription in HUSH/MORC2 targeting 
of L1s, we investigated MORC2 and MPP8 occupancy at the inducible 
L1 transgene. We observed increased binding of these factors upon 
transcriptional induction (Extended Data Fig. 8d), suggesting that tran- 
scription through L1 sequences facilitates HUSH/MORC2 binding. 
Taken together, HUSH/MORC72 selectively target young, full-length 
L1s located within transcriptionally permissive euchromatic regions, 
which are precisely the elements that pose the highest threat to genome 
integrity, as a subset of them remains mobile and transcription is the 
first step of L1 mobilization. 

Despite their immersion within the euchromatic environment, 
HUSH/MORC2-bound L1s themselves are heavily decorated with the 
transcriptionally repressive H3K9me3 (Fig. 3e), consistent with the role 
of HUSH in facilitating H3K9me3 deposition at target sites®. HUSH/ 
MORC2 KO decreased H3K9me3 level preferentially at L1 versus non- 
L1 HUSH/MORC2 genomic targets, and at bound versus unbound L1s 
(Fig. 4a and Extended Data Fig. 9a,b). Since HUSH/MORC2-bound 
L1s are significantly enriched within introns of transcriptionally active 
genes (Extended Data Fig. 8a-c), we examined whether HUSH/MORC2 
recruitment and its associated H3K9me3 deposition can influence 
chromatin modification and expression of the host genes. Despite the 
transcriptionally active status (Extended Data Fig. 8a,b), promoters 
and especially bodies of genes harboring MORC2/HUSH-bound LIs 
show appreciable levels of H3K9me3. This enrichment is substantially 
diminished in the KO lines (Extended Data Fig. 9c) with the concomi- 
tant upregulation of genes harboring MORC2/HUSH-bound LIs, but 
not those with unbound intronic L1s (Fig. 4b). Thus, HUSH/MORC2 
binding at intronic L1s leads to a modest, but significant down- 
regulation of the active genes that harbor them (Fig. 4c and Extended 
Data Fig. 9d-g, 10a). 
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Inserting L1 sequences on a transcript leads to decrease in RNA 
expression via inadequate transcript elongation,” and this effect has 
been attributed to the A/T enrichment of L1s. However, our results 
argue that transcriptional attenuation of host gene expression could be 
a consequence of epigenetic silencing by HUSH/MORC2 (Fig. 4b,c and 
Extended Data Fig. 9d-g, 10a), and this possibility is consistent with 
the described role of genic H3K9me3 in decreasing Pol II elongation 
rate, leading to its accumulation over the H3K9me3 region”®, If such 
mechanism is at play, then HUSH KO should decrease accumulation of 
the elongating Pol II over L1 bodies, and this is indeed what we observe 
in Pol II ChIP-seq experiments (though interestingly, at 5’ UTRs of L1s, 
Pol II levels are relatively elevated in the KOs) (Extended Data Fig. 10b). 

Importantly, host gene regulation is directly dependent on the pres- 
ence of the intronic L1, as deletion of select MORC2/HUSH-bound L1s 
from the intron led to the upregulation of host mRNA to a level com- 
mensurate with the magnitude of changes caused by HUSH/MORC2 
KO (Fig. 4d,e and Extended Data Fig. 10c,d). Thus, dampening expres- 
sion levels of an active gene can be a by-product of a retrotransposition 
event and associated HUSH/MORC2-mediated L1 silencing (Fig. 4f). 
Although observed effects on active host genes are only modulatory, 
they occur to various extents at hundreds of human genes, illustrating 
how TE activity can rewire host gene expression patterns. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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Figure 1 | Genome-wide screen for L1 activators and suppressors 

in K562 cells. a. Schematic for the screen. b. Schematic for the 

L1-G418% retrotransposition. c. CasTLE analysis of (n= 2) independent 
K562 genome-wide screens. Genes at 10% FDR cutoff colored in blue, 
CasTLE likelihood ratio test!!. d. The maximum effect size (center value) 
estimated by CasTLE from two independent K562 secondary screens with 
10 independent sgRNAs per gene. Bars, 95% credible interval (CI). 

L1 activators, red; L1 suppressors, blue; insignificant genes whose CI 
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include 0, gray. e. L1-GFP retrotransposition in control (infected with 
negative control sgRNAs, hereinafter referred to as ‘Ctrl’) and mutant K562 
cells as indicated. GFP(+) cell fractions normalized to Ctrl. Center value 
as median. n= 3 biological replicates per gene. f. RT-qgPCR measuring 
endogenous L1Hs expression in mutant K562 cells, normalized to Ctrl. 
Center value as median. n= 3 technical replicates per gene. **P < 0.01; 
***D < 0.001; two-sided Welch t-test. 
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Figure 2 | HUSH and MORC2 silence L1 transcription to inhibit 
retrotransposition. a. The maximum effect size (center value) of indicated 
heterochromatin regulators, estimated by CasTLE from two independent 
K562 secondary screens with 10 independent sgRNAs per gene. Error bars, 
95% credible intervals. b. Visualization of Ll-GFP mRNAs in dox-induced 
K562 clones, from single smFISH experiment that was independently 
repeated twice with similar results. See also Extended Data Fig. 4d,e. 

c. L1-GFP retrotransposition rate! (center value) in K562 clones, from 
logistic regression fit of the GFP(+) cell counts at 7 time points (0, 5, 

10, 15, 20, 25, 30 days post-induction) and two independent clones per 
gene. Over 200 GFP(-+) cells per cell count. Data normalized to Ctrl. Bar, 
95% credible interval. d. Endogenous L1_ORF 1p level in K562 clones 

by western blots, HSP90 as loading control. Three experiments repeated 
independently with similar results. e. RNA-seq read counts from MORC2 
KO, MPP8 KO and TASOR KO K562 clones, compared to Ctrl RNA-seq 
reads. n=6 + 2 biologically independent RNA-seq experiments). Dots 
represent transcripts; large dots represent L1 transcripts. Red, significant 
changes (padj < 0.1, DESeq analysis); blue and gray, insignificant changes. 
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Figure 3 | HUSH/MORC2 target young full-length L1s in euchromatic 
environment. a. Heatmaps showing signal enrichment of ChIPs with 
indicated antibodies in K562 cells, sorted by MPP8 ChIP signal and 
centered on MPP8 and MORC2 peaks. Plotted is normalized ChIP signal 
(Ctrl subtracted with corresponding KO). b. Heatmaps showing MPP8 
and MORC2 ChIP signal enrichment over repetitive elements, centered 
and sorted as in (a). c. Size distribution of the L1s bound or unbound by 
MORC2 or MPP8 in K562 cells. P-values, two-tailed Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
test. d. Fraction of MORC2-bound LIs (center values) as function of 

LI length (three size classes are presented) and age (predicted from 

the phylogenetic analysis”’) in K562 cells. Colored circles represent L1 
families, with areas proportional to count of L1 instances with indicated 
age and length. n= 1,501 MORC2-bound L1 + 200,160 unbound L1. 
p=2.2 x 10° for age-length interaction term, lower for simple terms 
(ANOVA, x? test), plotted logistic regression lines with 95% credible 
interval. e. Heatmaps showing signal enrichment of ChIPs with indicated 
antibodies in K562 cells, centered on the 5’ end of full-length L1PAs. 
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Figure 4 | HUSH/MORC2 binding at L1s decreases active host gene 
expression. a. Heatmaps showing MPP8 and H3K9me3 ChIP signal 
enrichment, centered on MPP8 and MORC2 summits and separated by 
LI presence or absence. b. Expression change of genes with intronic full- 
length L1s that are bound or unbound by MORC2 or MPP8 (RNA-seq 
reads from KO K562 clones compared to Ctrl). Box plots show median 
and interquartile range (IQR), whiskers are 1.5 IQR. p-value, two-sided 
Mann-Whitney- Wilcoxon test. c. Genome browser tracks: HUSH/MORC2 
loss causing H3K9me3 decrease at the target L1 and expression increase 
at both the target L1 and its host gene, independently repeated once with 
similar results. d. Deleting the target intronic L1 from CYP3A5 in K562 
increases CYP3A5 expression, by RT-qPCR normalized to wild-type 
sample. n= 2 biological replicates x 3 technical replicates (center value 

as median). Gel image confirms L1 deletion; two experiments repeated 
independently with similar results. e. RT-gPCR for CYP3A5 expression in 
K562 clones, normalized to Ctrl. n= 2 biological replicates x 3 technical 
replicates (center value as median). f. Model: HUSH/MORC2 bind 
young full-length L1s within transcriptionally active genes, and promote 
H3K9me3 deposition at target L1s to silence L1 transcription. This 
pathway not only inhibits L1 retrotransposition, but also decreases host 
gene expression. 
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METHODS 

Cell culture and antibodies. K562 cells (ATCC) were grown in Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute (RPMI) 1640 Medium (11875093, Life Technologies) supple- 
mented with 10% Fetal Bovine Serum (Fisher, Cat# SH30910), 2mM L-glutamine 
(Fisher, Cat# SH3003401) and 1% penicillin-streptomycin (Fisher, Cat#SV30010), 
and cultured at 37°C with 5% CO. HeLa cells (ATCC) were grown in Dulbecco's 
Modified Eagle’s Medium (Life Technologies, Cat# 11995073) supplemented with 
10% FBS, 2mM L-glutamine, and 1% penicillin-streptomycin, and cultured at 
37°C with 5% CO>. H9 human ES cells were expanded in feeder-free, serum-free 
medium mTeSR-1 from StemCell technologies, passaged 1:6 every 5-6 days using 
accutase (Invitrogen) and re-plated on tissue culture dishes coated overnight with 
growth-factor-reduced matrigel (BD Biosciences). Male mouse embryonic stem 
cells (R1) were grown as described”*. Cell cultures were routinely tested and found 
negative for mycoplasma infection (MycoAlert, Lonza). 

Rabbit MORC2 antibody (A300-149A, Bethyl Laboratories), Rabbit MPP8 
antibody (16796-1-AP, Protein Technologies Inc), Rabbit TASOR antibody 
(HPA006735, Atlas Antibodies) were used in Western blots (1:1000 dilution) and 
ChIP assays. Mouse anti-LINE-1 ORF Ip antibody (MABC1152, Millipore)”, Rabbit 
HSP90 (C45G5, Cell Signalling, #4877), Beta actin antibody (ab49900, Abcam) were 
used in Western blots. Histone H3 (tri-methyl K9) antibody (ab8898, Abcam) and 
RNA Pol II (Santa Cruz Biotechnology, N-20 sc-899) were used in ChIP assays. 
L1 reporters. The L1-ORF1-ORF2 sequence is derived from the LRE-GFP”, a 
gift from John Moran. To make the L1-GFP reporter, we used Gibson assembly to 
clone the L1_ORF1/2 fragment and a GFP-B-globin-intron cassette driven by the 
mammalian promoter EF 1a into the pB transgene using a dox inducible promoter 
(modified from PBQM812A-1, System Biosciences) to drive the L1 sequence and a 
UBC-RTTA3-ires Blast as a selectable marker for reporter integration. To make the 
L1-G418° reporter, we replaced the GFP-B-globin-intron fragment in the L1-GFP 
reporter with a NEO-intron-NEO cassette driven by the mammalian promoter 
EF la. The codon-optimized L1-ORF1-ORF2 sequence in our (opt)-L1 reporter 
is derived from the SynL1_optORF1_neo, a gift from Astrid Engel*!. We replaced 
the self-splicing Tetrahymena NEO-intron-NEO cassette with the neo-B-globin- 
intron-neo cassette driven by the EFla promoter or the GFP-B-globin-intron-GFP 
cassette driven by the EFla promoter. This L1-syn-ORF1-ORF2-indicator cassette 
was inserted into the pB transgene using a dox inducible promoter and a UBC- 
RTTA3-ires Blast, as described above. 

Genome-wide screen in K562 cells. The K562 cell line (with a BFP-Cas9 lentiviral 
transgene) was nucleofected with the pB-tetO-L1-G418¥/Blast construct and the 
piggyBac transposase (PB210PA-1, System Biosciences) following the manufac- 
turer’s instructions (Lonza 2b nucleofector, T-016 program). The nucleofected 
cells were sorted using limiting dilution in 96-well plates, and positive clones were 
screened first for sensitivity to Blast, and then the ability to generate G418 resistant 
cells after dox induction. The Cas9/L1-G418¥ cells were lentivirally infected with a 
genome-wide sgRNA library as described", containing ~200,000 sgRNAs targeting 
20,549 protein-coding genes and 13,500 negative control sgRNAs at an MOI of 
0.3-0.4 (as measured by the mCherry fluorescence from the lentiviral vector), and 
selected for lentiviral integration using puromycin (1,1g/ml) for 3 days as the cultures 
were expanded for the screens. In duplicate, 200x10° library-infected cells were 
dox-induced (1 1g/ml) for 10 consecutive days, with a logarithmic growth (500k 
cells/ml) maintained each day of the dox-induction. After dox-induction, the cells 
were recovered in normal RPMI complete media for 24hours, and then split into the 
G418-selection condition (300 1g/ml G418, Life Technologies, Cat# 11811031) and 
non-selection conditions. After 7 days of maintaining cells at 500k/ml, 200 M cells 
under each condition were recovered in normal RPMI media for 24 hours, before 
they were pelleted by centrifugation for genomic DNA extraction using Qiagen DNA 
Blood Maxi kit (Cat# 51194) as described**. The sgRNA-encoding constructs were 
PCR-amplified using Agilent Herculase II Fusion DNA Polymerase (Cat# 600675) 
(See Table $4 for the primer sequences used). These libraries were then sequenced 
across two Illumina NextSeq flow cells (~40 M reads per condition; ~200x coverage 
per library element). Computational analysis of genome-wide screen was performed 
as previously described’! using CasTLE, which is a maximum likelihood estimator 
that uses a background of negative control sgRNAs as a null model to estimate gene 
effect sizes. See Table $1 for the K562 genome-wide screen results. 

Secondary screen in K562 cells. The secondary screen library included the 
following, non-comprehensive sets of genes (253 genes in total, ~10 sgRNAs per 
gene, plus 2500 negative control sgRNAs): all genes falling within ~30% FDR 
from the K562 genome-wide screen (~150 genes), genes known to be functionally 
related to the 30% FDR genes, genes previously implicated in L1 biology, and genes 
involved in epigenetic regulation or position effect variegation (see Table S2 for 
a complete list). The library oligos were synthesized by Agilent Technologies and 
cloned into pMCB320 using BstXI/BlpI overhangs after PCR amplification. The 
Cas9/L1-G4188 (or Cas9/(opt)-L1-G4188) K562 cell line was lentivirally infected 
with the secondary library (~4,500 elements) at an MOI of 0.3-0.4 as described 


previously’. After puromycin selection (1 1g/ml for 3 days) and expansion, 40 M 
(~9,000 coverage per library element) cells were dox-induced for 10 days in 
replicate, recovered for 1 day, and split for 7-day G418-selection and non-selection 
conditions, with a logarithmic growth (500k cells/ml) maintained as in the K562 
genome-wide screen. 10M cells under each condition were used for genomic 
extractions, sequenced (~6-10M reads per condition; ~1000-2000x coverage per 
library element) and analyzed using casTLE as described above!™!". See Table S2 
for the K562 secondary screen results with L1-G418® and (opt)-L1-G418%. 

Genome-wide screen and Secondary screen in HeLa cells. The pB-tetO- 
L1-G418*/Blast construct was integrated into Cas9 expressing HeLa cells with 
piggyBac transposase via nucleofection (Lonza 2b nucleofector, 1-013 program) 
following the manufacturer’s instructions. The Cas9/L1-G418" HeLa cells were 
blasticidin (10}1g/ml) selected, screened for sensitivity to G418 and the ability to 
generate G418 resistance cells after dox induction, and lentivirally infected with the 
genome-wide sgRNA library or with the secondary sgRNA library. Infected cells 
were then puromycin selected (1 }1g/ml) for 5 days and expanded for the screens. 

For the genome-wide screen, ~200x10° Cas9/L1-G418" HeLa cells (~1,000x 
coverage of sgRNA library) were dox-induced for 10 days in replicate, recovered 
for 1 day, and split for 8-day G418-selection and non-selection conditions, with 
cells being split every other day to maintain the sgRNA library at a minimum of 
~350x coverage. ~200M (1,000x coverage) cells per condition were used for 
genomic extractions and sequencing as described above for the K562 screens. See 
Table $1 for the HeLa genome-wide screen results. 

For the secondary screen, ~1x107 Cas9/L1-G418" HeLa cells (~2,000x coverage 
of sgRNA library) were dox-induced for 10 days in replicate, recovered for 1 day, 
and split for 8-day G418-selection and non-selection conditions, with cells being 
split every other day to maintain ~400x coverage. ~5 million (1,000x coverage) 
cells per condition were used for genomic extractions and sequencing as described 
above. See Table $2 for the HeLa secondary screen results. 

Validation of individual candidates using the L1-GFP retrotransposition assay. 
To validate the genome-wide screen hits, we infected clonal Cas9/L1-GFP K562 cells 
with individual sgRNAs as previously described*, 3 independent mutant cell lines per 
gene, each with a different sgRNA (cloned into pMCB320 using BstXI/BlpI overhangs; 
mU6:sgRNA; EF 1a:Puromycin-t2a-mCherry). See Table $3 for sgRNA sequences. 
The infected cells were selected against puromycin (1|1g/ml) for 3 days, recovered in 
fresh RPMI medium for 1 day, and dox-induced for 10 days. Then, the percentage of 
GFP(-+) cells was measured on a BD Accuri C6 Flow Cytometer (GFP fluorescence 
detected in FL1 using 488 nm laser) after gating for live mCherry(+) cells. 
CRISPR-mediated deletion of individual genes and intronic L1s. To delete 
genes in H9 ESCs, we cloned target sgRNAs in pSpCas9(BB)-2A-GFP (PX458) 
as described*™’, The sgRNA plasmids were prepared with the Nucleospin plasmid 
kit (Macherey Nagel) and transfected into H9 ESCs using Fugene following the 
manufacturer’s instructions. After 48-72 hrs, GFP-positive transfected cells were 
sorted and expanded. Gene depletion effects were validated by western blots. 

To delete the L1 from the host gene intron, we designed sgRNAs targeting both 
upstream and downstream side of the L1 within the intron; one was cloned into 
pSpCas9(BB)-2A-BFP, while the other into pSpCas9(BB)-2A-GFP. The two sgRNA 
plasmids were mixed at 1:1 ratio and nucleofected into K562 cells via electropo- 
ration following the manufacturer's instructions. After 48-72 hours, BFP/GFP- 
positive transfected cells were single-cell sorted and expanded. The genetic deletion 
effects were validated by PCR assay. 

Western blotting. Live cells were lysed for 30 min at 4°C in protein extraction 
buffer (300 mM NaCl, 100 mM Tris pH 8, 0.2 mM EDTA, 0.1% NP40, 10% glycerol) 
with protease inhibitors and centrifuged to collect the supernatant lysate. The cell 
lysate was measured with Bradford reagent (Biorad), separated on SDS-PAGE gels 
and transferred to nitrocellulose membranes. The L1-reporter containing K562 
cells had not been dox-induced when used for western blot assays characterizing 
endogenous L1_ORF 1p levels (Fig. 2d and Extended Data Fig. 4k). 

PCR and gel electrophoresis. PCR experiments characterizing the L1-G418¥ retro- 
transposition and the deletion of intronic L1s were performed with Phusion High- 
Fidelity DNA Polymerase (M05308S, NEB), following the manufacturer's instructions. 
In general, 30 cycles of PCR reactions were performed at an annealing temperature 
5°C below the Tm of the primer. No ‘spliced’ PCR products can be detected without 
dox-induction, even with 40 PCR cycles. PCR reaction products were separated on 
1% agarose gels with ethidium bromide. Primer sequences are in Table $4. 
qRT-PCR and PspGI-assisted qPCR. Total RNA was isolated from live cells using 
the RNeasy kit (74104, Qiagen) and treated with RNase-Free DNase Set (79254, 
Qiagen) to remove genomic DNA, according to the manufacturer's instructions. 
500 ng total RNA was reverse transcribed with SuperScriptA II First-Strand 
Synthesis System (18080051, Life Technologies) following the manufacturer's 
instructions. Beta-actin mRNA was used as internal control within each RNA 
sample (Figs. 1f and 4d,e). The sequences of PCR primers, including the one 
targeting the 5°UTR of L1Hs**-*’, are summarized in Table $4. 
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Genomic DNA was isolated using PureLink Genomic DNA Mini Kit (K182001, 

Life Technologies) with RNase A digestion to remove contaminant RNA, according 
to the manufacturer's instructions. 300 ng genomic DNA per sample was digested 
with 50 units PspGI (R0611S, New England Biolabs) in 1x smart buffer (NEB) 
at 75°C for Lhr, to cut uniquely at the intron of the GFP cassette. The reaction 
mixture was then used in qPCR experiments with primers flanking the intron in the 
GEP cassette (Table $4). Due to the PspGI digestion, the original unspliced L1-GFP 
reporter will not be amplified by PCR. Only newly integrated GFP cassettes, where 
the intron was removed during the retrotransposition process, can be PCR amplified. 
qPCR runs and analysis were performed on the Light Cycler 4801] machine (Roche). 
Northern Blotting. Northern blotting was conducted as previously described**. 
Briefly, 151g of total RNA from K562 cells or H9 ESC cells was separated on the 
0.7% formaldehyde agarose gel, capillary transferred overnight in 20x SSC to the 
Hybond N membrane (GE Healthcare), crosslinked with a Stratalinker (Stratagene), 
and hybridized with **P-labeled single-stranded DNA probes (10° cpm/ml) in 
ULTRAhyb-Oligo Hybridization Buffer (AM8663, Life Technologies) following 
the manufacturer’s instructions. Blots were washed two times with wash buffer 
(2X SSC, 0.5%SDS), and then exposed to film overnight to several days at —80°C 
with an intensifying screen. The sequence of oligonucleotide probes is in Table $3. 
Single molecule FISH. Single molecule FISH (smFISH) assays were performed 
following the affymetrix Quantigene ViewRNA ISH Cell Assay user manual. 
2.5-5 million live K562 cells were fixed within 4% formaldehyde in 1x PBS for 
60 mins at RT, resuspended in 1x PBS, pipetted onto poly-L-lysine coated glass 
cover slip (~20,000 total cells/spot; spread out with a pipette tip), and baked in 
dry oven at 50+1°C for 30 minutes to fix the cells onto the glass slip, followed 
by digestion with Protease QS (1:4000) in 1x PBS for 10 minutes at RT. Cells 
were hybridized with smFISH probes, designed to target beta actin mRNA 
(FITC channel) and the L1-GFP reporter mRNA (Cy3 channel), DAPI stained 
for 5 mins, and mounted with Prolong Gold Antifade Reagent (10 ml/sample). 
Images were taken by spinning disk confocal microscope equipped with 60x 
1.27NA water immersion objective with an effective pixel size of 108x108 nm. 
Specifically, for each field of view, a z-series of 8 j1m is taken with 0.5 jum/z-step 
for all 3 channels. For quantitation, maximum-projected images from the z-series 
is used and analyzed by a custom-written matlab script. In brief, all images are 
first subtracted with the background determined with the OTSU method® from 
the log-transformed image after pillbox blurring with a radius of 3 pixels. mRNA 
puncta are segmented by tophat filter using the background subtracted images and 
only the ones above 25" percentile intensity of all segmented puncta are taken for 
downstream analysis. Each punctum is then assigned to the nuclear mask identified 
by image areas above the previously determined background. For each single cell, 
the assigned pixel area of L1-GFP mRNA is then normalized to the assigned pixel 
area of beta-actin mRNA per cell. 
RNA-seq. Two independent biological replicates of K562 cells in culture were 
extracted to isolate DNA-free total RNA sample, using the RNeasy kit (74104, 
Qiagen) combined with the RNase-Free DNase Set (79254, Qiagen). PolyA- 
selected RNA were isolated using ‘Dynabeads mRNA Purification Kit for mRNA 
Purification from Total RNA preps’ (610-06, Life Technologies) following the 
manuals. 100 ng polyA-selected RNA was fragmented with NEBNext Magnesium 
RNA Fragmentation Module (E6150S, New England Biolabs), and used for first 
strand cDNA synthesis with SuperScriptII (18064-014, Invitrogen) and random 
hexamers, followed by second strand cDNA synthesis with RNAseH (18021-014, 
Invitrogen) and DNA Poll (18010-025, Invitrogen). The cDNA was purified, 
quantified, multiplexed and sequenced with 2x 75bp pair-end reads on an Illumina 
NEXT-seq (Stanford Functional Genomics Facility). 

RNA-seq reads were aligned to hg38 reference genome with hisat2 (--no-mixed, 
--no-discordant) without constraining to known transcriptome. Known (gencode 25) 
and de-novo transcript coverages were quantified with featureCount. Repeat 
Masker coverage was quantified with bedtools coverage. Reads mapping to the 
same repeat family were then tabulated together, since individual read coverage 
was too low to obtain meaningful results. Differential expression analysis of join 
gene-repeat data was performed with DESeq2””. 

ChIP-seq. Two replicates of ChIP experiments per sample were performed as 
previously described*!?. Approximately 0.5-1 x 107 cells in culture per sam- 
ple were crosslinked with 1% paraformaldehyde (PFA) for 10 min at room 
temperature (RT), and quenched by 0.125 M glycine for 10 min at RT. Chromatin 
was sonicated to an average size of 0.2-0.7 kb using a Covaris (E220 evolution). 
Sonicated chromatin was incubated with 5-10,.g antibody bound to 100 il protein 
G Dynabeads (Invitrogen) and incubated overnight at 4°C, with 5% kept as input 
DNA. Chromatin was eluted from Dynabeads after five times wash (50 mM Hepes, 
500 mM LiCl, 1 mM EDTA, 1% NP-40, 0.7% Na-deoxycholate), and incubated at 
65°C water bath overnight (12-16 hrs) to reverse crosslinks. ChIP DNA were subject 
to end repair, A-tailing, adaptor ligation and cleavage with USER enzyme, fol- 
lowed by size selection to 250-500 bp and amplification with NEBNext sequencing 
primers. Libraries were purified, quantified, multiplexed (with NEBNext Multiplex 
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Oligos for Illumina kit, E7335S) and sequenced with 2x 75 bp pair-end reads on an 
Illumina NEXT-seq (Stanford Functional Genomics Facility). 

ChIP-seq reads were trimmed with cutadapt (-m 50 -q 10) and aligned with 
bowtie2 (version 2.2.9, --no-mixed --no-discordant --end-to-end -maxins 500) 
to the hg38 reference genome. ChIP peaks were called with macs2 (version 
2.1.1.20160309) callpeak function with broad peak option and human genome 
effective size using reads form corresponding loss of gene lines as background 
model. Visualization tracks were generated with bedtools genomecov (-bg -scale) 
with scaling factor being 10‘6/number aligned reads and converted to bigWig 
with bedGraphToBig Wig (Kent tools). BigWigs were plotted with IGV browser. 
Individual alignments were inspected with IGB browser. 

Heatmaps were generated by intersecting bam alignment files with intervals 
of interest (bedtools v2.25.0), followed by tabulation of the distances of the reads 
relative to the center of the interval and scaling to account for total aligned read 
numbers (104°/number aligned). Heatmaps were plotted using a custom R 
function. Aggregate plots were generated by averaging rows of the heatmap matrix. 
For ChIPs in Ctrl and KO K562 clones, ChIP-seq signals in the corresponding 
KO cells were used as the null reference. 

For ChIP-seq repetitive sequence relationship analysis, repeat masker was inter- 
sected with ChIP-seq peak calls to classify each masker entry as MPP8 bound, 
MORC2-bound or unbound. Enriched families of repeats were identified with R 
fisher.test() followed by FDR correction with qvalue(). Distribution of sizes of occu- 
pied vs non-occupied L1 was plotted using R density() with sizes being taken from 
repeat masker. ks.test() was used to reject null hypothesis that distribution of sizes 
for bound and unbound L1s is the same. To investigate relationship between L1 
age, length and occupancy, logistic regression was performed with R glm() engine. 

Quantitative analysis of H3K9me3 changes was performed by first identifying 
regions of significant enrichment in each sample relative to corresponding input 
sample (macs2 callpeak), merging the intervals into a common superset. This 
superset was joined with a decoy randomized set of intervals, twice the size of 
actual experimental interval set, with the same size distribution (bedtools shuffle). 
Next the read coverage was determined for each sample (bedtools coverage) and 
regions with significant change together with fold changes were identified using 
DESeq2*”. H3K9me3 regions were classified into bound vs unbound by performing 
intersect with MORC2 and MPP8 ChIP peak calls. 

Data availability. All sequencing data generated in this work has been deposited 
at GEO under the accession number: GSE95374. H3K4me3 and H3K27ac K562 
ChIP-seq datasets in Fig. 3e are from BioProject (accession number PRJEB8620). 
hESC RNA-seq datasets in Extended Data Fig. 8c are from SRA run entries 
SRR2043329 and SRR2043330. The complete results of genome-wide screens in 
K562 and HeLa cells are in Table $1; The complete results of secondary screens in 
K562 and HeLa cells are in Table S2. The sequences of gRNAs and oligonucleo- 
tides used in this work are in Table $3 and Table $4. The uncropped scans with 
size marker indications are summarized in the Supplementary Figure. All data are 
available from the corresponding author upon reasonable request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Genome-wide CRISPR/Cas9 screen for L1 
regulators in K562 cells. a. Schematic representation of L1-G418" and 
L1-GFP reporters used in this work. b. PCR assay on genomic DNA using 
primers that flank the engineered intron within the G418® cassette. Two 
experiments repeated independently with similar results. The spliced 
PCR bands were not observed prior to dox induction in either K562 

or HeLa cells, suggesting that the L1-G418° reporter was not activated 
prior to the screening. However, there may exist extremely low level of 
reporter leakiness that is below the PCR assay detection limits. c. FACS 
results showing that the L1-GFP cells have no GFP signals without dox- 
induction (0 out of ~300,000 cells), and begin to produce GFP after 


GFP-A 


dox-induction. Therefore, there is insignificant level of reporter leakiness 
without dox-induction. Two experiments repeated independently with 
similar results. d. CasTLE analysis of genome-wide screens in K562 cells, 
with 20,488 genes represented as individual points. Genes falling under 
10% FDR colored in blue, CasTLE likelihood ratio test’’. n= 2 biologically 
independent screens. e. HeLa with L1-G418¥ are resistant to G418 after 
dox-induction. 7 days of dox-induction followed by 10 days of G418 
selection. Live cells in equal volumes were counted in a single (n= 1) FACS 
experiment. Center value, total number of live cells. Error bar, square root 
of total events assuming Poisson distribution of counts. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Screen for L1 regulators in HeLa cells and 
and L1- sequence-dependent L1 regulators. a. CasTLE analysis of two 
independent genome-wide screens in HeLa cells, with 20,514 genes 
represented as individual points. Genes at 10% FDR cutoff colored in red, 
CasTLE likelihood ratio test!!. b. The maximum effect size (center value) 
estimated by CasTLE from two independent HeLa secondary screens 
with 10 different sgRNAs per gene. Bars, 95% credible interval (CI). 

L1 activators, red; L1 suppressors, blue. Genes whose CI include zero are 
colored in gray and are considered non-effective against L1. c. Scatter 
plots showing the secondary screen hits identified in K562 cells and HeLa 
cells (252 genes from two independent screens in each cell line), with 
Venn diagram comparing hits in the two cell lines is shown on the right. 
d. The maximum effect size (center value) of indicated heterochromatin 
regulators, estimated by CasTLE from two independent HeLa secondary 
screens with 10 different sgRNAs per gene. Error bars, 95% credible 
intervals of the estimated effect size. e. The maximum effect size (center 
value) of indicated DNA repair genes, estimated by CasTLE from two 
independent HeLa secondary screens with 10 different sgRNAs per 

gene. Error bars, 95% credible intervals of the estimated effect size. 
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f. The (opt)-L1-GFP reporter retrotransposed more frequently than 
L1-GFP did in K562. The GFP(-+) fraction of cells with the indicated 

LI reporter after 15 days of dox induction was normalization to the 
L1-GFP sample. Box plots show median and interquartile range (IQR), 
whiskers are 1.5 IQR. n= 6 biologically independent replicates. g. The 
GFP(+) fraction of dox-induced Ctrl and mutant cell pools with the 
L1-GFP reporter or (opt)-L1-GFP reporter. Experiments were performed 
as Fig. le. Chromatin regulators (e.g. TASOR, MORC2, MPP8, SAFB) 
did not suppress the (opt)-L1-GFP reporter, in which 24% of the Ll ORF 
nucleotide sequence is altered, without changes in the encoded amino 
acid sequence’, indicating their L1 regulation depends on the native 
nucleotide-sequence of L1Hs. h. K562 secondary screen with the (opt)- 
L1-G418% reporter (252 genes from n =2 independent screens) revealed 
genes that regulate retrotransposition dependent or nondependent on the 
native L1 nucleotide sequence. The K562 secondary screen candidates 
identified with L1-G418" (252 genes from n = 2 independent screens) 
were labeled in blue. A Venn diagram comparing hits identified from the 
two L1-reporters is also shown. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | See next page for caption. 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | MORC2, MPP8 and TASOR silence L1 
transcription. a. Relative genomic copy number of newly integrated L1- 
GFP reporters in the indicated mutant K562 pools after dox-induction. 
PspGI-assisted qPCR assay used here was designed to selectively detect 
spliced GFP rather than the unspliced version (see Methods section). 
The L1-GFP copies were normalized to beta-actin DNAs; data then 
normalized to Ctrl. As a putative L1 activator, SLTM shows an opposite 
effect on the DNA copy number, compared with L1 suppressors. Center 
value as median. n= 3 technical replicates per gene. b. RNA-seq data in 
Ctrl K562 cells showing that most heterochromatin regulators in Fig. 2a 
are expressed, supporting the selective effect of HUSH and MORC2 in 
LI regulation. c. Western blots validating the knockout (KO) effects in 
independent KO K562 cell clones. Ctrl samples were loaded at 4 different 
amounts (200%, 100%, 50%, 25% of KO clones). Three experiments 
repeated independently with similar results. To obtain KO clones, we 
sorted mutant K562 pools (cells used in Fig. 1e,f) into 96-well plates, 
expanded cells and screened for KO clones through western blotting. 

Of note, all K562 KO clones were derived from the same starting L1-GFP 
reporter line, and thus do not differ in reporter transgene integrations 
among the clones. d. Representative images of single molecule FISH 
(smFISH) assays targeting ACTB mRNAs and RNA transcripts from 
L1-GFP reporters in Ctrl and KO K562 clones after 5 days of dox- 
induction. No signal was observed from L1-GFP reporters without dox- 
induction (data not shown). Two experiments repeated independently 
with similar results. See also panel e and Fig. 2b (showing L1-GFP 
mRNA only). e. Quantitation of the L1-GFP transcription level from the 
indicated number of K562 cells, determined by smFISH assays (panel d 
and Fig. 2b). The number of L1-GFP mRNA transcripts is normalized to 
the number of beta-actin mRNAs within each K562 cell. Box plots show 
median and interquartile range (IQR), whiskers are 1.5 IQR. P-value, 
two-sided Wilcoxon test. 95% CI for median from 1,000x bootstrap: 
Control: 0.059-0.082; MORC2: 0.106-0.123; MPP8: 0.264-0.410; TASOR: 
0.514-0.671. f. MORC2, MPP8, and TASOR KOs increase the genomic 
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copy number of newly integrated L1-GFP reporters. PspGI-assisted GPCR 
assays were performed as in panel a), but using clonal KO K562 clones 
instead of mutant cell pools. Data normalized to Ctrl. n= 3 technical 
replicates, center value as median. g. MORC2 KO, MPP8 KO, and TASOR 
KO increase the expression of endogenous L1s. RT-qPCR experiments 
were performed as in (Fig. 1f), but using clonal KO K562 clones instead 
of mutant cell pools. n= 2 biological replicates x 3 technical replicates 
(center value as median). The primers do not target the L1-GFP reporter 
and the cell lines were not dox-induced, so these RT-qPCR assays will not 
detect L1-GFP transcripts. h. Western blots showing depletion effects of 
MORC2, MPP8 and TASOR in the mutant pools of K562 cells (left) and 
in the mutant pools of H9 hESCs without transgenic L1 reporters (right). 
Two experiments repeated independently with similar results. i. Northern 
blots showing increased transcription from the L1-GFP reporter in KO 
K562 clones (same cell lines as in panel c) after 5 days’ dox-induction. Two 
experiments repeated independently with similar results. As observed in 
Fig. 2b, while HUSH KO significantly increases L1-GFP transcription, 
MORC2Z KO leads to only a modest increase. This is probably because 

the L1-GFP reporter does not contain the native L1 5’ UTR sequence, 
where MORC2 intensively binds (See Extended Data Fig. 7f,g). The 5 kb 
and 1.9 kb marks on the membrane refer to the 28S rRNA and 18S rRNA 
bands respectively. j. Northern blots showing that disruption of MORC2, 
MPP8 and TASOR increases the expression level of endogenous L1Hs in 
hESCs, same cell lines as in panel h). Size marker indicated as in panel i). 
Two experiments repeated independently with similar results. k. Western 
blots showing protein abundance of L1_ORF1p and HSP90 in the mutant 
pools of K562 cells and hESCs (same cell line as shown in panel h). Two 
experiments repeated independently with similar results. Experiments 
were performed without dox-induction of the transgenic L1 reporter. Due 
to the strong signal of bands from the KO samples, the blots were exposed 
for a very short time and the band signal in the Ctrl samples were relatively 
very weak compared to the KO samples; same case for panels i, j). 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | The binding profiles of MORC2, MPP8 

and TASOR revealed by ChIP-seq in K562 cells. a. Using a paired- 

end sequencing strategy for the ChIP-seq, together with the sequence 
divergence within native L1 elements, we could map ChIP-seq reads to 
individual L1 instances in the genome. Genome browser snapshots of 
MORC2 ChIP-seq reads alignment over L1PA7 (left) and L1Hs (right). 
Experiment was repeated once with similar results. Color scale indicates 
mapping quality score (MAPQ) for each read pair. MAPQ = 10 log10 p, 
where p is the probability that true alignment belongs elsewhere. With 
the exception of L1Hs, which is the youngest and least sequence divergent 
family, the bodies of L1 repeats are uniquely mappable. In case of L1Hs, 
the 5'UTR is still mappable to determine the level of L1Hs in Ctrl and 
KO clones. b. Genome browser snapshots for MPP8 (blue), TASOR 
(orange) and MORC2 (purple) ChIP-seq read densities from Ctrl and 
corresponding KO K562 clones at two representative example genomic 
loci. Experiment was repeated once with similar results. LINE element 
occurrences are indicated by blue rectangles at the bottom of the plot. 
Four instances of long L1 elements are named indicating L1 families they 


belong to. Note complete absence of ChIP-seq signal from KO lines and 
selectivity toward some but not other L1 instances. Of note, while MPP8 
and MORC2 ChIP signals were robust, TASOR ChIPs showed relatively 
weak enrichments (either due to poor antibody quality or genuine 
biological properties); for this reason, a subset of our downstream analyses 
is focused on MORC2 and MPP%8. c. In addition to full length L1, HUSH 
complex and MORC2 bind 3'UTRs of KRAB Zinc Finger (ZNF) genes. 
Genome browser snapshots of ChIP-seq read densities over representative 
examples, from both Ctrl and corresponding KO K562 clones. Experiment 
was repeated once with similar results. d. HUSH complex and MORC2 
preferentially bind expressed KRAB-ZNF genes over other ZNF genes. 
Heatmaps of MPP8 (left) and MORC2 (center) signals over 2,600 ZNF 
genes, centered in the 3' end of the genes and sorted first by the presence 
of KRAB domain and then by MPP8 ChIP signal. Upper 1,600 genes are 
KRAB-ZNF, lower 1,000 non-KRAB ZNF genes. Right heatmaps codes 
absolute expression level of each gene in RPKM scale from the K562 RNA- 
seq data (rightmost panel). 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | HUSH and MORC2 collaborate at binding 
target L1s. a. Representative genome browser view of normalized ChIP- 
seq read densities over L1 elements. Experiment was repeated once with 
similar results. Loss of MPP8 and TASOR results in no detectable binding 
by MORC2, MPP8 and TASOR, while loss of MORC2 results in partially 
diminished recruitment of HUSH complex subunits. b. Heatmaps of MPP8 
(left), TASOR (center) and MORC2 (right) ChIP-seq signals subtracted 


<1 0 1 10 


for ChIP signal from corresponding KO lines. Heatmaps are centered 
on MPP8 and MORC2 peaks, separated by the presence or absence of 
underlying L1 and then sorted by MPP8 ChIP signal strength. Loss of 
MORC? has only partial effect on recruitment of MPP8 and TASOR to 
the L1 elements, while loss of either MPP8 or TASOR abrogates MORC2 


recruitment. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | HUSH/MORC2 preferentially bind full- 
length L1 instances in human ESCs, mouse ESCs and K562 cells. 

a. Widespread genomic co-binding of MPP8 and MORC2 in hESCs. 
Heatmap representation of ChIP-seq results at 57,000 genomic loci, 
centered on MPP8 and MORC2 summits and sorted by MORC2 ChIP-seq 
signal. Plotted is normalized ChIP read density from hESCs. b. Heatmaps 
of MORC2/MPP8 ChIP-seq density over indicated repeat classes, centered 
and sorted as in panel a. HUSH complex and MORC2 bind predominantly 
to L1 elements in hESCs, in particular to the primate-specific L1P families, 
suggesting that HUSH/MORC2-dependent silencing is relevant in many 
embryonic and somatic cell types. c. L1 families that encompass active L1 
copies, such as L1Md-T and L1Md-A, are significantly enriched among 
MPP8 binding sites in mouse ESC. L1Md_Gf is also enriched but not 
shown due to the low number of instances. Thus, HUSH-mediated L1 
regulation appears to be conserved among species. Of note, MPP8 is 

also strongly enriched at IAP elements, a class of murine endogenous 


retroviruses that remain currently mobile in the mouse genome. d. MPP8 
ChIP-seq heatmaps in mESCs featuring retrotransposition-competent 
L1Md-T, L1Md-A and L1Md-Gf. e. MPP8 preferentially bind full- 

length L1Md-A and L1Md-T in mESCs. Plotted is size distribution of 

the indicated L1 instances that overlap with MPP8 ChIP-seq peaks, or 
remaining L1s that do not overlap with such ChIP-seq signals. Box plots 
show median and interquartile range (IQR), whiskers are 1.5x IQR. 

f. Aggregate plots of MORC2 (red) and MPP8 (black) ChIP-seq signals 
over 500 full-length, MPP8-bound L1PAs, centered on the L1 5’ end. 

g. Aggregate plots of MORC2 (red) and MPP8 (black) ChIP-seq signals on 
L1Hs (L1PA1). Similar as the binding profile on L1PA (panel f), MPP8/ 
MORC2 occupy the whole body of L1Hs, with MORC2 additionally 
binding L1Hs 5'UTR. Please note that ChIP-seq fragments are much less 
likely to be uniquely mapped, and thus removed by the alignment criteria, 
within the L1Hs non-5’UTR region, due to their minimal sequence 
divergence (Extended Data Fig. 5a). 
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Presence of MPP8—bound 

intragenic L1 in indicated cell line 
Extended Data Figure 8 | HUSH/MORC2 preferentially bind intronic 
L1s within actively transcribed genes. a. Genes that contain MPP8 or 
MORC2 bound intronic L1s are expressed at significantly higher levels 
in Ctrl K562 cells, compared to genes that contain intronic full-length 
Lls unbound by MPP8 or MORC2. p-value, two-sided Mann-Whitney- 
Wilcoxon test. Box plots show median and interquartile range (IQR), 
whiskers are 1.5 IQR. b. The promoters of genes that contain MPP8 or 
MORC2 bound intronic full-length L1s are marked by transcriptionally 
permissive H3K27ac in wild-type K562 cells. H3K27ac ChIP-seq data are 
taken from K562 epigenome pilot study, accession number PRJEB8620. 
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TSS, transcription start site. c. Genes selectively occupied by MORC2/ 
MPP8 either in K562 or in hESC cells exhibit higher gene expression in 
the corresponding cell line (p-values = 4.3 x 10°!” for MPP8 binding; 
p-values = 5.0 x 10°” for MORC2 binding, Kruskal-Wallis test). Boxplots 
defined as in panel a. RNA-seq datasets for hESC are from SRA entries 
SRR2043329 and SRR2043330. d. ChIP-qPCR assays quantifying HUSH/ 
MORC2 binding to an inducible L1 transgene in K562 cells before or after 
its transcriptional induction via Dox. Transcriptional induction increases 
binding of MORC2 and MPP8 to the L1 transgene. n= 2 biological 
replicates x 3 technical replicates (center value as median). 
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Extended Data Figure 9 | HUSH/MORC2 facilitate H3K9me3 at their 
L1 targets for transcription repression. a. Concordant subset (~1%) 

of (n= 111,499) H3K9me3 sites in the genome lose H3K9me3 signal in 
MORC2 KO, MPP8 KO and TASOR KO K562 clones. Two independent 
lines each for WT, MORC2KO, TASOR KO, MPP8 KO. Plotted is log2 fold 
change in H3K9me3 ChIP signal in TASOR KO relative to Ctrl (x-axis) 
and log2 fold change in H3K9me3 ChIP signal in MORC2 KO relative 

to Ctrl (y-axis). Points are color coded with blue sites having significant 
H3K9me3 loss in MPP8 KO, red sites significantly gaining the signal in 
MPP8 KO, while gray have no detectable change. Sites that significantly 
lose H3K9me3 signal in KO line are more likely to have corresponding loss 
in other KO lines. Odds ratios: 26.23 with 95% confidence intervals (CI) 
[23,66, 29.10] for MORC2 versus MPP8; 21.70 with 95% CI [19.75, 23.83] 
for TASOR versus MPP8; 122.53 with 95% CI [109.21, 137.43] for TASOR 
versus MORC2. P = 0 each case, two-sided Fisher's exact test. b. Genomic 
sites that exhibit the strongest loss of H3K9me3 in MORC2, MPP8 or 
TASOR KOs are preferentially L1 occupied by these factors. Boxplots 

of log2 fold change in H3K9me3 relative to Ctrl for MPP8 KO (left), 
MORC2 KO (center) and TASOR KO (right). Box plots show median and 
interquartile range (IQR), whiskers are 1.5x IQR. MPP8 and MORC2 


bound L1s show significant loss of H3K9me3 (p-values, two-sided Mann- 
Whitney- Wilcoxon test). c. Averaged distribution of H3K9me3 ChIP-seq 
signals in Ctrl and KO K562 clones over the host genes that contain the 
MORC2-targeted intronic full-length L1s, centered on the transcription 
start site (TSS) of the host genes. d. Genome browser showing MORC2 
binding at the intronic full-length L1Hs within CDH8 in both K562 and 
hESCs. Experiment was repeated once with similar results. e. Genome 
browser showing MORC2 binding at the intronic full-length L1PA2 within 
DNAH3 in both K562 and hESCs. Experiment was repeated once with 
similar results. f. Depletion of MORC2/HUSH increases the expression of 
CDH8 in both K562 (n=2 biological replicates x 3 technical replicates) 
and hESCs (n = 3 technical replicates), as measured by RT-qPCR assay. 
The CDH6 expression level was normalized to beta-actin mRNA. All 
samples were then normalized to Ctrl sample. Center value as median. 

g. Depletion of MORC2/HUSH increases the expression of DNAH3 in 
both K562 (n= 2 biological replicates x 3 technical replicates) and hESCs 
(n= 3 technical replicates), as measured by RT-qPCR assay. The DNAH3 
expression level was normalized to beta-actin mRNA. All samples were 
then normalized to Ctrl sample. Center value as median. 
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Extended Data Figure 10 | HUSH/MORC2 binding at intronic L1s increased RABL3 expression. Upper panel: an agarose gel analysis of the 
results in the decreased expression of active host genes. a. Genome PCR assay with primers flanking the HUSH/MORC2-bound intronic L1; 
browser tracks illustrating loss of HUSH/MORC2 causing decreased two experiments repeated independently with similar results. Lower panel: 
H3K9me3 over the intronic L1PA5 element and concomitant increase in RT-qPCR analysis of RABL3 expression. The RABL3 expression level was 
the expression of host gene RABL3. Experiment was repeated once with normalized to beta-actin mRNA. All samples were then normalized to 


similar results. b. Loss of HUSH/MORC2Z leads to increased Pol I] signals wild-type sample. n= 2 biological replicates x 3 technical replicates (center 


at 5°UTR and decreased Pol II signals within L1 bodies at HUSH-bound value as median). d. Depletion of MORC2, MPP8, TASOR increases 
L1PA elements (orange bars). Heatmaps show Pol II density change in RABL3 expression. RT-qPCR data normalized as in panel c). n=2 
KO K562 clones compared to Ctrl, centered on the L1 5’ end and sorted biological replicates x 3 technical replicates (center value as median). 


by MPP8 ChIP signal. c. Deletion 


of the intronic L1 within RABL3 causes 
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Opening of the human epithelial calctum channel 


TRPV6 


Luke L. McGoldrick!?*, Appu K. Singh!*, Kei Saotome!, Maria V. Yelshanskaya!, Edward C. Twomey!”, Robert A. Grassucci! & 


Alexander I. Sobolevsky! 


Calcium-selective transient receptor potential vanilloid subfamily 
member 6 (TRPV6) channels play a critical role in calcium uptake 
in epithelial tissues'“+. Altered TRPV6 expression is associated with 
a variety of human diseases’, including cancers®. TRPV6 channels 
are constitutively active?”* and their open probability depends on 
the lipidic composition of the membrane in which they reside; it 
increases substantially in the presence of phosphatidylinositol 
4,5-bisphosphate”?. Crystal structures of detergent-solubilized 
rat TRPV6 in the closed state have previously been solved!™". 
Corroborating electrophysiological results’, these structures 
demonstrated that the Ca?* selectivity of TRPV6 arises from a 
ring of aspartate side chains in the selectivity filter that binds 
Ca’* tightly. However, how TRPV6 channels open and close their 
pores for ion permeation has remained unclear. Here we present 
cryo-electron microscopy structures of human TRPV6 in the open 
and closed states. The channel selectivity filter adopts similar 
conformations in both states, consistent with its explicit role in ion 
permeation. The iris-like channel opening is accompanied by an 
«-to-7-helical transition in the pore-lining transmembrane helix 
S6 at an alanine hinge just below the selectivity filter. As a result of 
this transition, the S6 helices bend and rotate, exposing different 
residues to the ion channel pore in the open and closed states. This 
gating mechanism, which defines the constitutive activity of TRPV6, 
is, to our knowledge, unique among tetrameric ion channels and 
provides structural insights for understanding their diverse roles 
in physiology and disease. 

We expressed the full-length human TRPV6 (hTRPV6) channel in 
HEK 293 cells, where it exhibited typical Ca** permeability’? (Fig. 1a, b) 
and current-voltage relationships'*"'” (Extended Data Fig. 1a). To 
structurally characterize hTRPV6, we purified it separately in nano- 
discs and amphipols (see Methods) and solved the corresponding 
structures using cryo-electron microscopy (cryo-EM; Extended Data 
Figs 2, 3 and Extended Data Table 1) to 3.6A and 4.0A, respectively. 
Although the reconstructions in nanodiscs and amphipols were nearly 
identical, the structure solved in nanodiscs had better overall resolution 
and will be our primary descriptor of hTRPV6. Two-dimensional class 
averages showed diverse orientations and easily discernible secondary 
structure features (Fig. 1c). The resulting 3D reconstruction (Fig. 1d, e) 
showed higher resolution features for the core of the molecule than 
for its periphery (Extended Data Fig. 2c) and was of sufficient quality 
(Extended Data Fig. 4) to build each subunit (residues 28-638) of the 
hTRPV6 homotetramer de novo. 

The structure of hTRPV6 (Fig. 2a, b) has the same overall architec- 
ture as that of rat TRPV6 (rTRPV6)!°. Whereas no discernible lipid 
densities were observed in the crystal structures of rTRPV6"!! the 
hTRPV6 cryo-EM reconstruction reveals 16 (4 per subunit) well- 
resolved non-protein densities that are intercalated in subunit interfaces 
and are likely to represent lipids (Fig. 2c). Similarly positioned densities 


in the structure of TRPV1'* were modelled with phosphatidylinositol, 
phosphatidylcholine and phosphatidylethanolamine lipids. Of the 
four putative lipid densities in hTRPV6, the fourth density has a clear 
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Figure 1 | Function and cryo-EM of hTRPV6. a, b, Functional 
characterization of hTRPV6 using ratiometric fluorescence measurements. 
a, Fluorescence curves recorded from HEK 293 cells expressing hTRPV6 
in response to the application of Ca** (arrow) at different concentrations. 
These experiments were repeated independently three times with similar 
results. b, Ca2* dose-response curve for the maximal value of fluorescence 
fitted with the logistic equation. The calculated half maximal effective 
concentration (ECs) is shown as mean + s.e.m. (n= 3). c, Two-dimensional 
class averages of hTRPV6 particles, showing diverse orientations. 

d,e, hTRPV6 3.6A cryo-EM reconstruction, with density shown at 0.035 
threshold level (UCSF Chimera) representing hTRPV6 subunits coloured 
green, cyan, pink and yellow, lipid in purple and ions in red. 
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TRP 
helix 


Pre-S1 
Figure 2 | Structure of hTRPV6. a, b, Side (a) and top (b) views of 
hTRPV6 tetramer, with each subunit (A-D) shown in a different colour. 
Putative lipid densities at 3.50 and ion densities at 4c are illustrated by 
purple and red mesh, respectively. c, Expanded view of the four (1-4) 
putative lipid densities per hIRPV6 subunit. d, e, Expanded views of the 
putative ion densities at 40 at the selectivity filter (d) and S6 helices bundle 
crossing (e). 


head-and-two-tails appearance. Fitting different lipid molecules into 
density 4 (Extended Data Fig. 5a—c) suggests that the chemical envi- 
ronment around the lipid head group, including the negatively charged 
aspartate D525 and polar Y349, Y509, Q513 and Y524 residues, sup- 
ports binding of phosphatidylethanolamine or phosphatidylcholine 
rather than phosphatidylinositol 4,5-bisphosphate (PtdIns(4,5)P>). 
Densities 1-3 have sausage-like appearances and might represent a 
wider variety of lipid-like molecules, including cholesterol or cho- 
lesterol hemisuccinate (CHS) (Extended Data Fig. 5d, e). In physio- 
logical conditions, some of these sites can bind PtdIns(4,5)P>””. For 
example, the positively charged R470 and K484 and polar T479, Q483 
and Q596 residues around density 2 create a permissive chemical 
environment for the negatively charged head group of PtdIns(4,5)P>. 
However, the poor fit of PtdIns(4,5)P. into density 2 (Extended Data 
Fig. 5f) suggests that in our cryo-EM structure, density 2 represents a 
different molecule. 

In the crystal structure of rTRPV6 in the closed state, the M577 
side chains form a hydrophobic ‘seal’ on the cytoplasmic side of the S6 
helices!1!. By contrast, interatomic distances within the pore of the 
new structure confirmed that the hTRPV6 channel pore is open (Fig. 3). 
The pore surface is lined by the side chains of D542, T539, N572, 1575, 
D580 and W583, as well as the backbone-carbonyl oxygens of 1540, 1541 
and G579. The narrowest part of the upper pore, the selectivity filter, is 
formed by the D542 side chains, one from each subunit, which project 
towards the centre of the pore (Fig. 3a, c, f). We propose that D542 in 
hTRPV6, similar to D541 in rTRPV6, plays an important role in Ca?+ 
permeation by directly coordinating dehydrated Ca”* ions!!. The nar- 
rowest part of the hTRPV6 lower pore (9.6A interatomic distance) is 
defined by the side chains of 1575 at the S6 bundle crossing (Fig. 3a, c, d). 
This part of the pore is comparable in size to the pore of open TRPV1 
(9.3 A interatomic distance, measured between side chains of 1679)!® 
and is wide open for conductance of hydrated Na* or Ca** ions. 

Along the axis of the hTRPV6 pore, there is a strong density 
about 3.9A away from the side chains of D542 (Fig. 2d) that is likely 
to represent a Ca”* ion bound to a site homologous to the main 
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Ca’*-binding site (site 1) at D541 in the pore of rTRPV6!™"!. An addi- 
tional strong density along the hTRPV6 pore is observed at the bundle 
crossing of the S6 helices, about 8.0 A away from D580 and about 6.6 A 
away from W583, suggesting that these residues may play an important 
role in ion permeation (Fig. 2e). Indeed, W583 is conserved in TRPV6 
and TRPV5 channels and is involved in the regulation of calcium 
uptake, as shown by mutation W583A in TRPV5, which induces cell 
death due to increased calcium influx'’. The density at the $6 helices 
bundle crossing, which was not observed in the pore of the closed-state 
rTRPV6!!1 is likely to represent another permeant ion bound in the 
open pore of hTRPV6. 

To determine the structure of hTRPV6 in the closed state, we decided 
to shift the open-closed state gating equilibrium towards the closed 
state by interfering with channel activation. Because the open proba- 
bility of TRPV6 is strongly dependent on membrane lipids””, altering 
lipid binding by mutagenesis might result in channel closure. TRPV1, 
for example, is activated through an intramembrane vanilloid-binding 
site (Fig. 4a), which accommodates agonists, such as resiniferatoxin 
(RTX) and capsaicin, and antagonists, such as capsazepine (CPZ)!®. In 
the absence of ligands, this site is occupied by the lipid phosphatidyl- 
inositol, which favours the closed pore conformation!®. The TRPV1 
vanilloid-binding site coincides with hTRPV6 lipid density 2, which 
may represent the binding site for natural lipid agonists (Fig. 4b). 

To test whether this site is critical for channel activation, we mutated 
R470 to glutamate (R470E). An analogous mutation has previously 
been shown to eliminate capsaicin-evoked currents in TRPV17°. The 
mutant hTRPV6(R470E) channels were functional (Extended Data 
Fig. 1b) but their calcium uptake was about ten times slower than that 
of wild-type channels (Extended Data Fig. le, f), consistent with their 
less frequent openings. In addition, 2-APB, a TRPV6 inhibitor that acts 
through the membrane, showed increased affinity to and decreased 
maximum inhibition of hTRPV6(R470E) compared to wild-type chan- 
nels (Extended Data Fig. li-k), consistent with the R470E mutation 
altering regulation of TRPV6 by lipids. 

We solved the hTRPV6(R470E) structure in amphipols by cryo-EM 
to 4.2 A resolution (Extended Data Fig. 6). Consistent with the idea that 
the site 2 density represents an activating lipid, this density was smaller 
in hTRPV6(R470E) (Fig. 4c) than in hTRPV6 (Fig. 4b). Confirming 
that the physical occupancy of site 2 differed, the side chain of Q483 in 
hTRPV6(R470E) has an altered conformation that would cause clashing 
with the lipid density in wild-type hTRPV6 (Fig. 4b, c). Supporting the 
role of Q483 in lipid recognition, an hTRPV6(Q483A) mutant, while 
being functional (Extended Data Fig. 1c), showed an approximately 
five times slower calcium uptake than wild-type channels (Extended 
Data Fig. le, g). Notably, the ion channel in hTRPV6(R470E) appears 
to be closed (Fig. 3b, c, e). Indeed, the size of the pore at the S6 bundle 
crossing becomes comparable to the narrowest point of the selectivity 
filter. While the latter is formed by the side chains of D542, which 
directly coordinate calcium ions for selective permeation, the S6 bundle 
crossing is formed by the side chains of L574 and M578, which create 
a hydrophobic seal impermeable to ions and water, and therefore 
represent the channel gate. 

The closed-state structure of hTRPV6(R470E) is nearly identical to 
the closed-state crystal structure of rat TRPV6 (rTRPV6)!” and their 
superposition yields a root mean square deviation (r.m.s.d.) of 0.917 A. 
To verify that the rTRPV6 crystal structure represents the physio- 
logically relevant conformation, we solved the structure of rTRPV6 by 
cryo-EM to 3.9 A using a lipid nanodisc preparation similar to that used 
for hTRPV6 (Extended Data Fig. 7). Strikingly, the cryo-EM structure 
of rTRPV6 is nearly identical (r.m.s.d.=0.781 A) to the crystal struc- 
ture of rTRPV6 (Extended Data Fig. 8a—c). As the hTRPV6(R470E) 
structure is nearly identical to both the rTRPV6 cryo-EM structure 
(Extended Data Fig. 8d, e, r.m.s.d. = 0.932 A) and the rTRPV6 crystal 
structure, we contend that it represents the true closed state of hTRPV6. 
Consistently, a much weaker density at site 2 in the cryo-EM struc- 
ture of rTRPV6 (Fig. 4d) suggests either lower occupancy or greater 
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Figure 3 | Open and closed ion channel pore. a, b, Jon conduction 
pathway (green) in open hTRPV6 (a) and closed hTRPV6(R470E) (b), 
with residues lining the selectivity filter and around the gate shown as 
sticks. Only two of four subunits are shown, with the front and back 
subunits removed for clarity. c, Pore radius calculated using HOLE”? for 
hTRPV6 (orange) and hTRPV6(R470E) (blue). Dashed line corresponds to 
1.4A (radius of a water molecule). d, e, Intracellular view of the S6 bundle 


mobility of the putative bound lipid. Because rTRPV6 and hTRPV6 
were purified in similar conditions, have 89% overall sequence identity, 
and have identical amino acid compositions of their site 2 lipid-binding 
pockets, it remains unclear why one channel was closed and the 
other open. For example, some lipids within the membranes of the 


TRP helix 


Figure 4 | Activation-related lipid binding pocket. a, Superposition of 
the agonist binding site in TRPV1 structures in the phosphatidylinositol 
(PI)-bound closed state (blue, PDB ID: 5IRZ), antagonist CPZ-bound 
closed state (pink, PDB ID: 5IS0) and agonist RTX-bound open state 
(orange, PDB ID: 5IRX). b-d, Putative activating lipid binding site in 
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crossing in hTRPV6 (d) and hTRPV6(R470E) (e). f, Superposition of the 
selectivity filter regions in hTRPV6 (orange) and hTRPV6(R470E) (blue), 
viewed extracellularly. g, Superposition of the P loop and S6 in hTRPV6 
(orange) and hTRPV6(R470E) (blue), viewed parallel to the membrane. 
The straight line shows the pore axis, red arrow indicates the position of 
the gating hinge alanine A566 and black arrows illustrate ~100° rotation 
and ~11° bending away from the pore axis of the C-terminal part of S6. 


protein-expressing HEK 293 cells may be important for opening of 
hTRPV6 but not rTRPV6. Different conformations of rTRPV6 and 
hTRPV6 might also reflect the ease with which these constitutively 
active channels rapidly transition between gating states, and that very 
subtle changes can push this equilibrium towards one state or the other. 


TRP helix \ 


open hTRPV6 (b), closed hTRPV6(R470E) (c) and closed rTRPV6 (d), 
with densities filtered to the same resolution (4.24 A) and shown at 5.30 as 
purple mesh. Residues involved in gating are shown as sticks. Dashed lines 
in b indicate bonds between the residues. 
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Such subtle changes, for instance, can originate from different interac- 
tions of the membrane-mimicking environment (amphipols or nano- 
discs) with helices $1-S3. These helices contain the largest number of 
membrane lipid-facing residues (69%), of which only 80% are identical 
between rTRPV6 and hTRPV6. 

To understand the structural changes that occur during TRPV6 
opening, we compared our hTRPV6(R470E) and hTRPV6 structures. 
The principal changes occur in the pore-lining helix S6 and originate 
at A566, which is highly conserved in TRPV5 and TRPV6 (Extended 
Data Fig. 9k) and located right below the selectivity filter (Fig. 3g). 
Confirming its important role in gating, substitution of A566 with 
threonine, the homologous residue conserved in TRPV 1-4, greatly 
reduced the TRPV6 current amplitude (Extended Data Fig. 1d) and 
slowed calcium uptake by approximately 30 times (Extended Data 
Fig. le, h). Upon opening, S6, which has an a-helical conformation in 
the closed state, undergoes a local transition to a 7-helix. Notably, such 
a transition has been hypothesized previously, based on a comparison 
between the TRPV1 and TRPV2 structures”'. Concurrently, the lower 
part of S6, which forms the gate in the closed state, rotates by about 
100° and bends away from the pore axis by about 11° (Fig. 3g). These 
rearrangements not only widen the pore for permeant ions but also 
change the set of residues that face the pore axis (for example, N572 and 
1575 in the open state compared to L574 and M578 in the closed state). 
Alanine A566, therefore, acts as a hinge to allow TRPV6 gating at the S6 
bundle crossing without changing the conformation of the selectivity 
filter (Fig. 3f). Correspondingly, the selectivity filter appears to play 
a crucial role in TRPV6 channel ion permeation rather than gating. 
Gating-related conformational changes induced by the a-to-1-helical 
transition in S6 seem to involve only the intracellular portions of $5 and 
S6, the S4—S5 linker and the TRP helix. Indeed, superposition of the 
corresponding regions (residues 469-500 plus 566-608) in hTRPV6 
and hTRPV6(R470E) gives an r.m.s.d. of 1.74 A, while the rest of the 
molecules superpose with a much lower r.m.s.d. of 0.218 A. 

Within the regions involved in gating, pore opening in hTRPV6 is 
accompanied by the formation of two electrostatic bonds per subunit 
(Fig. 4b). A salt bridge forms between Q473 in the S4-S5 elbow and 
R589 in the TRP helix, and a hydrogen bond forms between D489 in the 
S5 helix and T581 in the S6 helix. Neither interaction is present in the 
closed-state structures of hTRPV6(R470E) or rTRPV6 and the forma- 
tion of the hydrogen bond (D489-T581 in hTRPV6(R470E) or D488- 
T580 in rTRPV6) is prevented by the side chain of M577 or M576, 
respectively (Fig. 4c, d, Extended Data Fig. 8f, g). The importance of 
the D489-T581 interaction for hTRPV6 opening is supported by the 
previous observation that a mutation equivalent to T581A reduces the 
excessive constitutive activity of an hTRPV6(G516S) mutant”. We 
speculate that formation of the electrostatic bonds compensates for 
the energetic cost of the unfavourable a-to-7-helical transition in S6 
during channel opening. This structural solution therefore maintains 
the relative stabilities and similar energy levels of both gating states 
and supports the constitutive activity of TRPV6. Accordingly, the open 
and closed conformations of TRPV6 remain in a readily tunable equi- 
librium that can be shifted towards either state by different stimuli, 
including lipids”. 

Our structures of hTRPV6 reveal a gating mechanism that is novel 
among tetrameric ion channels (Fig. 5, Supplementary Video 1). 
Although other representatives of the TRP channel family have a 
local a-to-7-helical transition in the middle of S6!°73-?9, they lack the 
alanine gating hinge (Extended Data Fig. 9). As a result, S6 maintains 
its secondary structure throughout the entire TRPV1 gating cycle, the 
same residues face the pore in the closed and open states, and pore 
widening is observed at both the S6 bundle crossing and the selectivity 
filter'®. On the other hand, K* channels do have a gating hinge in 
their pore-forming inner helices”®?’. However, this hinge is formed 
by a glycine located one residue C-terminally compared to the gating 
hinge alanine in TRPV6 and permits bending of the inner helices by 
about 30° without an a-to-7 transition. The glycine hinge, like the 
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Figure 5 | TRPV6 channel gating mechanism. Cartoons represent the 
structural changes associated with TRPV6 channel gating. Transition from 
the closed to open state, stabilized by the formation of salt bridges (dashed 
lines), leads to permeation of ions (green spheres) and is accompanied by 
a local «-to-1-helical transition in S6 that maintains the selectivity filter 
conformation, while the lower part of S6 bends by about 11° and rotates 
by about 100°. These movements result in a different set of residues (cyan 
versus pink symbols) lining the pore in the vicinity of the channel gate. 


alanine hinge in TRPV6, allows gating of K* channels to occur at the 
inner helices bundle crossing without changing the selectivity filter. 
However, unlike TRPV6, the glycine gating hinge in K* channels does 
not introduce a 100° rotation of the lower parts of the pore-forming 
helices and correspondingly does not change the residues that line 
the pore gate region. An alanine gating hinge is present in the pore- 
forming helices of ionotropic glutamate receptor (iGluR) family 
tetrameric ion channels”*. However, this alanine gating hinge is 
located at the ion channel gate region. Correspondingly, bending the 
pore-forming helices at the iGluR alanine gating hinge directly alters 
the diameter of the pore in close proximity to the gate without an 
a-to-T transition. The alanine gating hinge in TRPV5 and TRPV6 
channels is therefore a unique structural element that is likely to be 
associated with their exclusive physiological role as constitutively 
active calcium uptake channels. 


Online Content Methods, along with any additional Extended Data display items and 
Source Data, are available in the online version of the paper; references unique to 
these sections appear only in the online paper. 
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METHODS 
Construct. The full-length human TRPV6 (residues 1-725) and rat TRPV6 
(rTRPV6, residues 1-727) were each introduced into a pEG BacMam vector*’, 
with the C-terminal thrombin cleavage site (LVPRG) followed by the streptavidin 
affinity tag (WSHPQFEK). The R470E mutation in hTRPV6 was introduced by 
conventional mutagenesis. The rTRPV6 construct previously used for crystal- 
lographic studies, rTRPV6* (ref. 10), was also introduced into a pEG BacMam 
vector but with eGFP inserted between the thrombin site and the streptavidin tag. 
Compared to wild-type rTRPV6, the rTRPV6* construct is C-terminally truncated 
by 59 residues and contains three point mutations in the ankyrin repeat domain 
(162Y, L92N and M96Q). 
Expression and purification. All constructs were expressed and purified similarly 
to TRPV6cryst'!. Bacmids and baculoviruses were made using a standard method”. 
The P2 baculovirus, produced in Sf9 cells (Thermo Fisher Scientific, mycoplasma 
negative, GIBCO #12659017), was added to HEK 2935S cells lacking N-acetyl- 
glucosaminyltransferase I (GnTI-) and grown in suspension (mycoplasma test 
negative, ATCC #CRL-3022) in Freestyle 293 medium (GIBCO-Life Technologies 
#12338-018) supplemented with 2% FBS at 37°C and 5% CO). Eight to twelve hours 
after transduction, 10 mM sodium butyrate was added to enhance protein expres- 
sion and the temperature was reduced to 30°C. At 48-72 h post-transduction, 
cells were harvested by low-speed centrifugation in a Sorvall Evolution RC 
Centrifuge (Thermo Scientific) at 5,471g for 15 min, washed in phosphate-buffered 
saline (PBS) pH 8.0, and pelleted in an Eppendorf Centrifuge 5810 at 3,202g 
for 10 min. The cell pellet was resuspended and subjected to sonication with a 
Misonix sonicator (12 x 15s, power level 8) in a buffer containing 150 mM NaCl, 
20 mM Tris-HCl (pH 8.0), 1 mM 8ME (B-mercaptoethanol) and protease inhibi- 
tors (0.8 ,.M aprotinin, 2 |1g/ml leupeptin, 21M pepstatin A and 1 mM phenyl- 
methysulfony] fluoride); 50 ml was used per 800 ml of HEK 293 cell culture. 
Subsequently, the lysate was clarified after centrifugation using a Sorvall RC-5C 
Plus centrifuge at 9,900g for 15 min, and the membranes were collected by ultra- 
centrifugation in a Beckman Coulter ultracentrifuge equipped with a Beckman 
Coulter Type 45 Ti Rotor at 186,000g for one hour. The membranes were then 
mechanically homogenized, and solubilized for 1-2h in 150 mM NaCl, 20mM 
Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 1% DDM (n-dodecyl-8-p-maltopyranoside), 0.1% CHS, and 
1mM BME. Insoluble material was removed by ultracentrifugation for 40 min 
in a Beckman Coulter Type 45 Ti Rotor at 186,000g and the supernatant was 
added to streptavidin-linked resin and rotated for 10-14h at 4°C. Next, the resin 
was washed with 10 column volumes of wash buffer containing 150mM NaCl, 
20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 1mM BME, 0.1% DDM, and 0.01% CHS. The bound 
protein was eluted in wash buffer to which 2.5mM p-desthiobiotin was added. 
All constructs were purified by size exclusion chromatography using a Superose 
6 column equilibrated in 150 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 1mM BME, 
0.1% DDM, and 0.01% CHS. Tris(2-carboxyethyl)phosphine (TCEP; 10 mM) 
was added to the peak fractions, which were pooled and concentrated for channel 
reconstitution in nanodiscs or amphipols. The rTRPV6 and rTRPV6* constructs 
were expressed and purified similarly to the hTRPV6 constructs but without the 
addition of CHS to any buffer. Additionally, after elution from the streptavidin- 
linked resin, the rTRPV6* fusion protein was concentrated to ~1.0 mg/ml and 
subjected to thrombin digestion at a mass ratio of 1:100 (thrombin:protein) for 
one hour at 22°C with rocking, before size exclusion chromatography. Prior to 
reconstitution in nanodiscs or amphipols, the concentration of each construct 
was adjusted to approximately 1.2 mg/ml. 
Reconstitution of TRPV6 protein into nanodiscs and amphipols. Both hTRPV6 
and rTRPV6 were incorporated into conventional MSP2N2 lipid nanodiscs as 
described previously’. In brief, soybean polar lipid extract (Avanti #541602) 
was solubilized in buffer containing 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150mM NaCl, 2mM 
TCEP, and 15mM DDM to create a 10-mM stock. Purified sample was mixed with 
the soybean polar lipid extract stock (~7.6 mg/ml) and MSP2N2 (~5.3 mg/ml) 
at a molar ratio of approximately 1:3:166 for both hTRPV6 (monomer: 
MSP2N2z:lipid) and rTRPV6 (monomer:MSP2N2:lipid) and rocked at room tem- 
perature for one hour. Subsequently, 10 mg of Bio-beads SM2 (Bio-rad) pre-wet 
in buffer (20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150mM NaCl, 1mM BME) was added to 0.5 ml of 
mixture and the mixture was rotated at 4°C. After one hour, an additional 10 mg 
of Bio-beads SM2 was added and the resulting mixture was rotated at 4°C for 
~20h. The Bio-beads SM2 were removed by pipetting and TRPV6 reconstituted 
in nanodiscs was isolated from empty nanodiscs by size exclusion chromatography 
using a Superose 6 column equilibrated in 150 mM NaCl, 20 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 
and 1mM BME. 

cNW11 circularized nanodiscs were prepared as described previously*. Purified 
rTRPV6* was incorporated into CNW11 (2.0 mg/ml) circularized nanodiscs using 
the procedure described above for the MSP2N2 nanodiscs but with a molar ratio 
of 1:10:267 (rTRPV6* monomer:cNW 11 :lipid). 


For reconstitution in A8-35 amphipols (Anatrace #A835), we adapted the 

previously described procedure*’. hTRPV6 or hTRPV6(R470E) was mixed with 
amphipols at a 1:3 mass ratio (protein:amphipols) and incubated for three hours 
with rotation at 4°C. After three hours, 7-8 mg per 0.5 ml of mixture of Bio-beads 
SM2 pre-wet in buffer containing 20 mM Tris pH 8.0, 150mM NaCl, lmM BME 
was added to the protein-amphipols mixture to facilitate the reconstitution 
of TRPV6 into amphipols. The mixture was rotated for ~20h at 4°C and the 
amphipols-solubilized TRPV6 was purified as described above. 
Cryo-EM sample preparation and data collection. Au/Au grids were prepared 
as described*’. In brief, grids were prepared by first coating C-flat (Protochips) 
CF-1.2/1.3-2Au 200 mesh holey carbon grids with ~50 nm gold using an Edwards 
Auto 306 evaporator. Subsequently, an Ar/O. plasma treatment (6 min, 50 W, 35.0 
s.c.c.m. Ar, 11.5 s.c.c.m. O2) was used to remove the carbon with a Gatan Solarus 
(model 950) Advanced Plasma Cleaning System. The grids were again plasma 
treated (H2/O2, 20s, 10 W, 6.4s.c.c.m. H3, 27.5s.c.c.m. Oz) before sample applica- 
tion in order to make their surfaces hydrophilic. A Vitrobot Mark IV (FEI) was 
used to plunge-freeze the grids after the application of 311 protein solution with 
100% humidity at 5°C, a blot time of 2 or 3s, blot force set to 3, and a wait time of 
20s. A concentration of 0.5 mg/ml was used for the nanodiscs-solubilized protein 
and 0.3 mg/ml for the amphipols-solubilized protein. 

The hTRPV6 in nanodiscs data were collected on a Tecnai F30 Polara 

(C, 2.26 mm) at 300kV equipped with a Gatan K2 Summit direct electron detec- 
tion (DED) camera (Gatan) using Leginon*. We collected 1,733 micrographs 
in super-resolution mode with a pixel size of 0.98 A across a defocus range 
of —1.51m to —3.5m. The total dose, ~67e~ A~?, was attained by using a dose 
rate of ~8.0e pixel”!s~! across 40 frames for 8s total exposure time. We col- 
lected 1,538 hTRPV6 in amphipols micrographs and 1,301 rTRPV6* micrographs 
as described above. We collected 2,167 rTRPV6 micrographs as described above 
but in counting mode with a pixel size of 0.98 A. The hTRPV6(R470E) data were 
collected on a C,-corrected Titan Krios (FEI) equipped with a post-column GIF 
Quantum energy filter at 300 kV. We collected 3,540 micrographs in counting mode 
with a pixel size of 1.10 A across a defocus range of —1.5\1m to —3.54.m. The total 
dose, ~67e~ A~?, was attained by using a dose rate of ~8.0e~ pixel”! s~! across 
50 frames for 10s total exposure time. 
Image processing. Data were collected using the Gatan K2 Summit DED cam- 
era (Gatan) in super-resolution mode and binned 2 x 2. Frame alignment was 
done using MotionCor2°. CTF correction, using CTFFIND4* for the hTRPV6 in 
nanodiscs dataset and gCTF” for all other datasets, was performed on non-dose- 
weighted micrographs and subsequent data processing was done on dose-weighted 
micrographs. All other data processing, unless stated otherwise, was performed 
using Relion 2.0°°. For each dataset, 1,000-2,000 particles were manually selected 
to generate 2D classes for use in auto-picking. 

In processing the hTRPV6 in nanodiscs dataset, seven 2D classes were used 
for automatically picking 509,569 particles from the 1,733 collected micrographs. 
The particle images were binned to a pixel size of 1.96 A per pixel and screened by 
2D classification to remove aberrantly picked particles. The remaining 508,019 
particles were subjected to 3D classification into 10 classes with no symmetry 
imposed. A density map was generated in Chimera from the crystal structure 
of rTRPV6 (PDB ID: 5IWK), low-pass filtered to 40 A, and used as an initial 
reference. Five classes, comprising 313,369 particle images, exhibited structural 
features of a quality that warranted further processing. Of the five, one showed 
structural features of higher detail and comprised 71,582 particle images. The 
particle images composing this class were extracted without binning (0.98 A per 
pixel), refined with C4 symmetry using the same reference (unbinned) as the 
prior round of classification, low-pass filtered to 40 A, and post-processed. The 
resulting map was then used as a reference for the second round of 3D classifica- 
tion in which the particles composing the best five aforementioned classes were 
extracted with binning (1.98 A per pixel) and split into ten classes with C4 sym- 
metry imposed. Two new classes, comprising a total of 67,034 particles, exhibited 
structural features of a quality that warranted further processing. These 67,034 
particle images were extracted without binning (0.98 A per pixel), refined with 
C4 symmetry using the same reference (unbinned) as the prior round of clas- 
sification low-pass filtered to 40 A, and post-processed. The resulting map was 
used for the final round of 3D classification in which the two best classes from 
the prior round of 3D classification were without binning, and with C4 symme- 
try imposed, classified into 10. The four best classes, comprising 46,124 particle 
images, were refined together and post-processed to generate the final 3.6 A map. 
This relatively small number of particles compared to the initial pool of picked 
up 509,569 particles indicates that the majority of picked up particles represent 
either artefacts or contaminants or TRPV6 molecules in alternative conformations 
including different gating states or unnatural conformations produced by the 
artificial environment of the cryo-EM grid. 
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Each dataset was processed using a workflow similar to that described above 
and the reported resolutions were estimated using the Fourier shell correlation 
(FSC = 0.143) criterion on masking-effect-corrected FSC curves calculated 
between two independent half maps**“°. The local resolutions were estimated 
with unfiltered half maps using ResMap*! and EM density maps were visualized 
using UCSF Chimera. 

The cryo-EM data collected for full-length rTRPV6 yielded a low-resolution (6.4 A) 
reconstruction that was sufficient to conclude that it represents a closed-state 
conformation similar to rTRPV6*. As it is lacking high-resolution detail, it is not 
described in the main text or Extended Data. 

Model building. To build the open- and closed-state models of TRPV6 in 
COOT*, we used the r[RPV6* crystal structure’ as a guide. The resulting 
models were refined against unfiltered half maps in real space with constraints 
using PHENIX™. The refined models were tested for overfitting (Extended Data 
Figs 2f, 3f, 6f, 7f) by shifting their coordinates by 0.5 A with shake in PHENIX and 
building their corresponding densities in Chimera’ from the shaken models. FSC 
was calculated between the densities from the shaken models, the half maps used 
in PHENIX refinement (work), the second half maps (free) and the unfiltered sum 
maps, using EMAN2*. The local resolutions in the transmembrane regions of our 
hTRPV6 in nanodiscs and hTRPV6(R470E) maps reached 2.5 A as estimated by 
ResMap"!. These high resolutions allowed us to unambiguously define the confor- 
mation of S6 in the open and closed states as well as the existence of the 7-helix in 
the extracellular half of S6 in the open state. Structures were visualized and figures 
were prepared in Pymol**. 

Fura 2-AM measurements. Wild-type hTRPV6 or hTRPV6(R470E) fused to 
C-terminal streptavidin tag was expressed in HEK 293 cells. Cells were harvested 
50-60h after transduction by centrifugation at 600g for 5 min. The cells were resus- 
pended in pre-warmed modified HEPES-buffered saline (HBS) (118 mM NaCl, 
4.8mM KCl, 1mM MgCh, 5mM p-glucose, 10mM HEPES pH 7.4) containing 
5\1g/ml Fura2-AM (Life Technologies) and incubated at 37°C for 45 min. The 
loaded cells were then centrifuged for 5 min at 600g, resuspended in prewarmed, 
modified HBS, and incubated again at 37°C for 25-35 min in the dark. The cells 
were subsequently pelleted and washed twice, then resuspended in modified HBS 
for experiments. The cells were kept on ice in the dark for a maximum of ~2h 
before fluorescence measurements, which were conducted using a spectrofluor- 
ometer QuantaMaster 40 (Photon Technology International) at room temperature 
in a quartz cuvette under constant stirring. Intracellular Ca?* was measured by 
taking the ratio of two excitation wavelengths (340 and 380 nm) at one emission 
wavelength (510 nm). The excitation wavelength was switched at 1-s intervals. 
Electrophysiology. HEK 293 cells (ATCC #CRL-1573) were grown on glass 
cover slips in 35-mm dishes and were transduced with the same P2 virus as was 
used for large-scale protein production. Recordings were made at room temper- 
ature, 36-72 h post-transduction. Currents from whole cells, typically held at a 
0 or —60mV membrane potential, were recorded using an Axopatch 200B ampli- 
fier (Molecular Devices, LLC), filtered at 5 kHz and digitized at 10 kHz using a 
low-noise data acquisition system (Digidata 1440A) and pCLAMP software 
(Molecular Devices, LLC). The external solution contained (in mM): 140 NaCl, 
6 CsCl, 1 MgCl, 10 HEPES pH 7.4 and 10 glucose. To evoke monovalent currents, 
1mM EGTA was added to the external solution. The internal solution contained 
(in mM): 100 CsAsp, 20 CsF, 10 EGTA, 3 MgCl, 4 NaATP and 20 HEPES pH 7.2. 
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TRPV6 currents were recorded in response to 50-ms voltage ramps from —120mV 
to 120 mV (see Extended Data Fig. 1). Data analysis was performed using the 
computer program Origin 9.1.0 (OriginLab Corp.). 

Data availability. Cryo-EM density maps have been deposited in the Electron 
Microscopy Data Bank (EMDB) under accession numbers EMDB-7120 
(hTRPV6 in nanodiscs), EMDB-7121 (hTRPV6 in amphipols), EMDB-7122 
(hTRPV6(R470E)) and EMDB-7123 (rTRPV6*). Model coordinates have been 
deposited in the Protein Data Bank (PDB) under accession numbers 6BO8 
(hTRPV6 in nanodiscs), 6BO9 (hTRPV6 in amphipols), 6BOA (hTRPV6(R470E)) 
and 6BOB (rTRPV6*). All other data are available from the corresponding author 
upon request. 
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Extended Data Figure 1 | Functional characterization of wild-type 

and mutant hTRPV6 channels. a~d, Whole-cell patch-clamp recordings 
from HEK 293 cells expressing wild-type hTRPV6 (a), hTRPV6(R470E) 
(b), hTRPV6(Q483A) (c) and hTRPV6(A566T) (d). Leak-subtracted 
currents (blue) are shown in response to voltage ramp protocols illustrated 
above the recordings. Although the shapes of the currents for wild-type 
and mutant hTRPV6 channels were similar, their amplitudes were 
different. The average current amplitudes at -60-mV membrane potential 
(mean + s.e.m.) were 3,171 +767 pA (n= 11) for wild-type hTRPV6; 

918 + 267 pA (n=9) for hTRPV6(R470E); 2,239 + 398 pA (n=7) 

for hTRPV6(Q483A); and 145 +52 pA (n=5) for hTRPV6(A566T). 

e-h, Kinetics of calcium uptake using Fura-2 AM ratiometric fluorescence 
measurements. Representative fluorescence curves are shown for 
wild-type hTRPV6 (e), hTRPV6(R470E) (f), hTRPV6(Q483A) (g) and 
hTRPV6(A566T) (h) in response to application of 2mM Ca’t (arrow). 
Exponential fits are shown in red, with the time constants indicated. 

Over five measurements, the time constants (mean + s.e.m.) were 
4.2+0.5s for hTRPV6; 47 + 13s for hTRPV6(R470E); 18.9-+0.8s for 
hTRPV6(Q483A); and 121+ 12s for hTRPV6(A566T). At =5 and 
P=0.05, the time constant values for wild-type and mutant channels 

were statistically different (two-sided t-test). i, j, Fluorescence curves for 
wild-type hTRPV6 (i) and hTRPV6(R470E) (j) in response to application 


of 2mM Ca?" after pre-incubation of cells in different concentrations of 
2-APB. These experiments were repeated independently three times with 
similar results. k, Dose-response curves for 2-APB inhibition calculated 
for wild-type hTRPV6 (black) and hTRPV6(R470E) (red) (n =3 for all 
measurements). The changes in the fluorescence intensity ratio at 340 and 
380 nm (F340/F3g9) evoked by addition of 2mM Ca?" after pre-incubation 
with various concentrations of 2-APB were normalized to the maximal 
change in F349/F3go after addition of 2mM Ca”* in the absence of 2-APB. 
Curves through the data points are fits with the logistic equation, with 

the mean +s.e.m. values of half maximal inhibitory concentration (ICs9), 
274 +27 1M and 85 + 5M, and the maximal inhibition, 72.6 + 2.7% and 
50.3 + 1.1%, for hTRPV6 and hTRPV6(R470E), respectively. The leftward 
shift of the 2-APB dose-response curve of hTRPV6(R470E), when 
compared to the dose-response curve of wild-type hTRPV6, indicates an 
increased affinity of the channel for 2-APB. This is likely to result from 
the R470E mutation reducing the affinity of the channel for an activating 
lipid ligand. On the other hand, the reduced maximum inhibition of 
hTRPV6(R470E) at high concentrations of 2-APB, when compared to that 
of wild-type hTRPV6, indicates a reduced efficacy of 2-APB that could be 
a result of the R470E mutation disrupting the mechanism by which 2-APB 
binding is allosterically coupled to channel gating. 
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Extended Data Figure 2 | Overview of single-particle cryo-EM for 
hTRPV6 in nanodiscs. a, Example cryo-EM micrograph for hTRPV6 

in nanodiscs with example particles circled in red. b, Orientations of 
particles that contributed to the final 3.6 A reconstruction. Longer red rods 
represent orientations with more particles. c, Local resolution mapped on 
density at 0.013 threshold level (UCSF Chimera) calculated using Resmap 
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and two unfiltered half maps, with the highest resolution observed for 
the channel core. d, FSC curve calculated between half maps. e, Cross- 
validation FSC curves for the refined model versus unfiltered half maps 
(only half map1 was used for PHENIX refinement) and the unfiltered 
summed map. 
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Extended Data Figure 3 | Overview of single-particle cryo-EM for contribute to the final 4.0 A reconstruction. Longer red rods represent 
hTRPV6 in amphipols and comparison to the reconstruction in orientations that comprise more particles. e, FSC curve calculated between 
nanodiscs. a, Example cryo-EM micrograph for hTRPV6 in amphipols half maps. f, Cross-validation FSC curves for the refined model versus 
with example particles circled in red. b, Reference-free 2D class averages of unfiltered half maps (only half map1 was used for PHENIX refinement) 
hTRPV6 in amphipols illustrating different particle orientations. c, Local and the unfiltered summed map. g, h, Comparison of putative lipid 
resolution mapped on density at 0.01 threshold level (UCSF Chimera) densities for hTRPV6 in amphipols (g) and nanodiscs (h), filtered to the 
calculated using Resmap and two unfiltered half maps, with the highest same (4.0 A) resolution and shown at 3.50 as purple mesh. 


resolution observed for the channel core. d, Orientations of particles that 
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Extended Data Figure 4 | Cryo-EM density for hTRPV6 in nanodiscs. a, Cryo-EM density at 40 for a single hTRPV6 subunit, with the protein shown 
in ribbon and coloured according to domains. b-g, Fragments of the hTRPV6 transmembrane domain with the corresponding cryo-EM densities. 
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Extended Data Figure 5 | Fitting lipids into cryo-EM density. into the site 4 lipid density shown at 3.50 as purple mesh. d-f, Molecules 
a-c, Molecules of phosphatidylethanolamine (PE, a), phosphatidylcholine of cholesterol (d), CHS (e) and PtdIns(4,5)P» (f) fitted into the site 2 
(PC, b) and phosphatidylinositol 4,5-bisphosphate (PtdIns(4,5)P>, c) fitted putative activating lipid density shown at 5.30. 
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Extended Data Figure 6 | Overview of single-particle cryo-EM for 
hTRPV6(R470E) in amphipols. a, Example cryo-EM micrograph for 
hTRPV6(R470E) in amphipols with example particles circled in red. 

b, Reference-free two-dimensional class averages of hTRPV6(R470E) in 
amphipols illustrating different particle orientations. c, Local resolution 
mapped on density at 0.017 threshold level (UCSF Chimera) calculated 
using Resmap and two unfiltered half maps, with the highest resolution 
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observed for the channel core. d, Orientations of particles that contribute 
to the final 4.2 A reconstruction. Longer red rods represent orientations 
that comprise more particles. e, FSC curve calculated between half maps. 
f, Cross-validation FSC curves for the refined model versus unfiltered 
half maps (only half map1 was used for PHENIX refinement) and the 
unfiltered summed map. 
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Extended Data Figure 7 | Overview of single-particle cryo-EM for 
rTRPV6 in CNW11 nanodiscs. a, Example cryo-EM micrograph for 
rTRPV6 in CNW11 nanodiscs with example particles circled in red. 

b, Reference-free 2D class averages of rTRPV6 in CNW11 nanodiscs 
illustrating different particle orientations. c, Local resolution mapped on 
density at 0.011 threshold level (UCSF Chimera) calculated using Resmap 
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and two unfiltered half maps, with the highest resolution observed for the 
channel core. d, Orientations of particles that contribute to the final 3.9A 
reconstruction. Longer red rods represent orientations that comprise more 
particles. e, FSC curve calculated between half maps. f, Cross-validation 
FSC curves for the refined model versus unfiltered half maps (only half 
map! was used for PHENIX refinement) and the unfiltered summed map. 
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structures of rTRPV6, cryo-EM structures of hTRPV6(R470E) and 
rTRPV6 and regions in hTRPV6 and hTRPV6(R470E) encompassing 
D489 and T581. a—c, Superimposed are the transmembrane domain of 

a single subunit (a), and the pore-forming region viewed parallel to the 
membrane (b) or intracellularly (c) from the cryo-EM (green) and crystal 
(orange) structures of rTRPV6. Only two of four rTRPV6 subunits are 
shown in b, with the front and back subunits omitted for clarity. Residues 
lining the selectivity filter and gate are shown as sticks. d, e, Superposition 
of the P loop and S6 in cryo-EM structures of hTRPV6(R470E) (blue) and 
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rTRPV6 (green), viewed parallel to the membrane (d) and intracellularly 
(e). Ind, only two of four subunits are shown, with the front and back 
subunits removed for clarity. The residues lining the pore are shown as 
sticks. f, g, Regions in hTRPV6 (f) and hTRPV6(R470E) (g) encompassing 
D489 and T581. The closest distance between D489 and T581 is indicated 
by dashed lines. Note, M485 and M577 either surround the potentially 
interacting D489 and T581 (f, hTRPV6) or reside between these residues 
(g, hTRPV6(R470E)), apparently preventing their interaction. Blue mesh 
shows cryo-EM density at 4c. 
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rTRPV1 
hTRPV6 


j P S.F. S6 TRP Helix 
hTRPV6 YPMALFSTFELFLT II DGPANY-------NVDLPFMYSITYAAFAI IAT LLMLNLL IAMMG DT|HWRVAHERDE LWRAQIVATT VMLERKLP 609 
xrTRPV6 YPMALFSTFELFLTIIDGPANY-------DVDLPFMYSI TY AAFAI IATLLMLNLLIAMMGDTHWRVAHERDELWRAQVVAT TVMLERKLP 608 
rTRPV1 LYSTCLELFKFT IGMGDLEFTE-------NYDFKAVFIILLLAYVI LTY ILLLNMLIALMGETIVNK IAQES KNIWKLOQRAI TILDTEKSFL 714 
ATRPAL PLLSIIQTFSMMLGDINYRES FLE PY LRNELAHPVLSFAQLVSFTI FVP IVLMNLLIGLAVGDIADVOKHASLKRIAMOVELHTSLEKKLP 991 
rbTRPV2 ILDASLELFKFTIGMGELAFQE------- QLRFRGVVLLLLLAYVLLTYVLLLNMLIALMSETVNSVATDSWS IWKLQKAISVLEME---~— 670 
rTRPV2 ILDASLELFKFTIGMGELAFQE-------QLRFRGVVLLLLLAYVLLTYVLLLNMLIALMSETVNHVADNSWS IWKLOKAISVLEME--~—-~ 672 
hPKD2 FOQECIFTOQFRIILGDINFAEI --------EEANRVLGPI YFTTFVF FMF FI LLNMF LAI INDTIYSEVKSDLAQQ-- --------------- 694 
ATRPVS5 YPMALFTTFELFLTVI DAPANY-------DVDLPFMFSIVNFAFTI IAT LLMLNLF IAMMG DT|HWRVAQERDE LWRAQVVATT VMLERKLP 609 
ATRPV3 FSDAVLELFKLTIGLGDLNIQQ-------NSKYPILFLFLLITYVILTFVLLLNML IALMGET|VENVSKES ERIWRLORARTILEFEKMLP 708 
ATRPV4 FSTFLLDLFKLTIGMGDLEMLS---—----STKYPVVFIILLVTY II LTFVLLLNML IALMGET|VGQVSKES KH IWK LQWATTILDIERSFP 749 
KesA YPRALWWSVATATTVGYGDLY----------- PVTLWGRLVAVVVMVAG IT SFGLVTAALATWEVG---— 116 
MthK WIVSLYWTFVTIATVGYGDYS--- --PSTPLGMYFTVT LI VLG IGTFAVAVERLLEF|LIN---~- 100 
Shaker IPDAFWWAVVSMTTVGYGDMV--- ---PTTIGGK INVGSLCAIAGVLTIALPVPV IVSNIFNY ---— 415 
GluA2 IFNSLWFSLGAFMRQGCDISP---------RSLSGRIVGGVWWFFTLIIISSYTANLAAFLTV|ERMVSP 632 
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TRPV2 
TRPV3 
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TRPV5 


TRPV6 


Extended Data Figure 9 | Structural superposition and sequence 
alignment of the pore domain in tetrameric ion channels. a-i, Pairwise 
superposition of the pore domain in hTRPV6 with rat TRPV1'8 (a, PDB 
ID: 5IRX; r.m.s.d. = 2.065 A); rabbit TRPV27! (b, PDB ID: 5AN8; 

r.m.s.d. = 3.757 A); rat TRPV2” (c, PDB ID: 5HI9; r.m.s.d. = 4.399 A); 
human TRPA13 (d, PDB ID: 3J9P; r.m.s.d. = 1.429 A); human PKD2?5 
(e, PDB ID: 5T4D; r.m.s.d. = 2.676 A); KcsA from Streptomyces lividans“” 
(f, PDB ID: 1BL8; r.m.s.d. = 2.708 A); MthK from Methanothermobacter 
thermautotrophicum*® (g, PDB ID: 1LNQ; r.m.s.d. = 2.947 A); rat Shaker” 
(h, PDB ID: 2A79; r.m.s.d. = 2.487 A); and rat GluA2 AMPA-subtype 
iGluR’s (i, PDB ID: 5WEOQ; r.m.s.d. = 2.044 A). j, Sequence alignment for 
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the pore region of human TRPV3-TRPV6, TRPA1 and PKD2, rat TRPV1, 
2, and 6, Shaker and GluA2, rabbit TRPV2 and bacterial K* channels KcsA 
and MthK. The selectivity filter residues in K* channels and gating hinge 
residues in S6 (M3 in GluA2) are coloured red. k, Aligned sequence logos 
for TRPV channels in S6, generated by WebLogo™ from 1,200 TRPV1- 
TRPV6 sequences. The red rectangle and arrow indicate the position of 
the alanine gating hinge in TRPV6. The relatively small side chain residues 
threonine or alanine next to the gating hinge alanine position in TRPV5 
and TRPV6, instead of the bulky hydrophobic phenylalanine or tyrosine 
in TRPV1-TRPV4, might be critical for the a-to-1-helical transition in S6 
during channel opening. 
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Extended Data Table 1 | Cryo-EM data collection, refinement and validation statistics 


Data collection and processing 


Magnification 
Voltage (kV) 
Electron exposure (e—/A’) 
Defocus range (um) 
Pixel size (A) 
Symmetry imposed 
Initial particle images (no.) 
Final particle images (no.) 
Map resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 
Map resolution range (A) 


Refinement 
Initial model used (PDB code) 
Model resolution (A) 
FSC threshold 
Model resolution range (A) 
Map sharpening B factor (A?) 
Model composition 
Non-hydrogen atoms 
Protein residues 
Ligands 
B factors (A?) 
Protein 
Ligand 
R.m.s. deviations 
Bond lengths (A) 
Bond angles (°) 
Validation 
MolProbity score 
Clashscore 
Poor rotamers (%) 
Ramachandran plot 
Favored (%) 
Allowed (%) 
Disallowed (%) 


hTRPV6-nanodiscs 
(EMDB-7120) 
(PDB 6BO8) 


2.5 to 6.0 


SIWK 
3.56 


2.5 to 6.0 
-165 


19,048 
611 
N/A 


182.9 
N/A 


hTRPV6-amphipols 
(EMDB-7121) 
(PDB 6BO9) 


2.5 to 6.0 


This study 
4.00 


2.5 to 6.0 
-206 


19,048 
611 
N/A 


hTRPV6-R470E 
(EMDB-7122) 
(PDB 6BOA) 


105,000x 
300 


1,243,159 
59,298 
4.24 


2.5 to 6.0 
This study 
4.24 


2.5 to 6.0 
-239 


19,040 
611 
N/A 


122.0 
N/A 
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rTRPV6* 
(EMDB-7123) 
(PDB 6BOB) 


2.5 to 6.0 


This study 
3.92 


2.5 to 6.0 
-173 


19,340 
611 
N/A 


184.2 
N/A 


0.0072 
1.37 


CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25006 


Corrigendum: A randomized 
synbiotic trial to prevent sepsis 
among infants in rural India 


Pinaki Panigrahi, Sailajanandan Parida, Nimai C. Nanda, 
Radhanath Satpathy, Lingaraj Pradhan, Dinesh S. Chandel, 
Lorena Baccaglini, Arjit Mohapatra, Subhranshu S. Mohapatra, 
Pravas R. Misra, Rama Chaudhry, Hegang H. Chen, 

Judith A. Johnson, J. Glenn Morris, Nigel Paneth & 

Ira H. Gewolb 


Nature 548, 407-412 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature23480 


In this Article, the statement “There were 88 culture-positive and 94 
culture-negative cases’ should have read ‘Apart from 88 cases of suspect 
sepsis that included both culture-negative and culture-positive infants, 
there were an additional 94 culture-negative cases. The correct numbers 
were reflected in Table 2 and were described accurately in the Table 2 
legend. We apologize for any confusion that this might have created. 
The original Article has been corrected online. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25141 


Erratum: Quark-level analogue of 
nuclear fusion with doubly heavy 
baryons 


Marek Karliner & Jonathan L. Rosner 


Nature 551, 89-91 (2017); doi:10.1038/nature24289 


In this Letter, there was an inadvertent typo in the fifth line of equa- 
tion (2). On the right-hand side “He p’ should read “He p’ to give 
D3He — *He p, AE= 18.35 MeV. This error has been corrected in the 
online versions of the paper. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


ERRATUM 
doi:10.1038/nature25142 


Erratum: PD-1isa 
haploinsufficient suppressor of 
T cell lymphomagenesis 


Tim Wartewig, Zsuzsanna Kurgyis, Selina Keppler, 
Konstanze Pechloff, Erik Hameister, Rupert Ollinger, 
Roman Maresch, Thorsten Buch, Katja Steiger, 
Christof Winter, Roland Rad & Jiirgen Ruland 


Nature http:/doi.org/10.1038/nature24649 (2017) 


Owing to a typesetter error, Extended Data Fig. 5 of this Letter was 
corrupted, with part of the histology image from panel c obscuring the 
flow cytometry data plots in panel a. This has been corrected online. 
The original Extended Data Fig. 5 is provided as Supplementary 
Information to this Erratum. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this Erratum. 
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Geologist Stephanie Zihms, who has multiple sclerosis, urges researchers to keep copies of all their medical records, especially if moving internationally. 


Science and sickness 


How to cope with a chronic condition while pursuing a research career. 


BY EMILY SOHN 


researcher in 2006 when she started to 

experience extreme fatigue. Her condi- 
tion worsened during the following year with 
frequent flu-like attacks, a frozen jaw, hearing 
loss, memory trouble and problems with fine 
motor control. 

In 2007, Mankoff was diagnosed with 
Lyme disease — a tick-borne illness that can 
be difficult to manage, thanks to disagree- 
ments in the medical community about how 
to test for, diagnose and treat it. She struggled 
to find medical solutions, but continued to 
publish, teach and win grants and tenure. But 
it took her a while to come to terms with her 
physical limitations. 


Jens Mankoff was a mid-career 


“My image of who I could or should be 
didn’t match up with reality in terms of my 
productivity,’ she says. “I would go back and 
forth between frustration and pride over what 
I had accomplished.” Today, as an endowed 
professor at the University of Washington in 
Seattle, she studies human-computer interac- 
tions and accessible technology for those with 
chronic illnesses or disabilities. 

Mankoff is one of many scientists worldwide 
who face emotional and practical challenges in 
their work as a result of long-lasting or recur- 
rent medical conditions. Working as a scientist 
can be physically and mentally demanding, in 
the laboratory and in the field. It can be even 
harder for those with physical limitations, who 
might need extra rest or days off work. 

Researchers who are chronically but not 


terminally ill might also fear bias and stigma 
(see ‘Know your rights’ for a summary of pro- 
tections available under the law) if they leave 
work early or ask for extra help. This is particu- 
larly true if they have an illness that’s ‘invisible’ 
to others, such as arthritis or diabetes. 
Selective disclosure about a condition can 
help to foster understanding, and an accept- 
ance of the need to accommodate physical 
fatigue or weakness, or additional time away 
from the lab, say some who have chronic mal- 
adies. They add that it can also be useful to 
focus on crucial tasks — such as completing a 
manuscript — when energy levels are highest. 
Ultimately, say scientists with long-standing 
medical conditions, perseverance is essential 
to success. Sticking with a research programme 
also signals to superiors and colleagues, 
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> and to others with chronic illnesses, that a 
diagnosis need not stymie a research career. 

No firm statistics are available on how 
many scientists worldwide have chronic ill- 
nesses, syndromes, conditions or diseases; 
and definitions of these differ from nation to 
nation. The US Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention estimates that around half of 
all adults in the United States have at least one 
chronic condition. Although it does not define 
such conditions, it lists diabetes and arthritis 
as examples. The World Health Organization 
defines chronic conditions as being “of long 
duration and generally slow progression’; its 
examples include cardiovascular diseases, 
cancers, chronic pain and diabetes. 


ANEGLECTED PROBLEM 

The experience of balancing an academic 
career with a chronic health condition has 
been under-studied and its effects under- 
estimated, says Kate Sang, a sociologist at 
Heriot-Watt University in Edinburgh, UK, 
who has been working on a study on illness 
and disability in academia. 

Sang, who has degenerative nerve damage in 
her arm, was told that she would have trouble 
finding even 10 or 15 subjects, but since 
launching the study, she has communicated 
with more than 70 researchers. 

In interviews, a number of those scientists 
said that their chronic conditions make it 
difficult to write enough grants and publish 
often enough to advance their careers. Some 
scientists reported that they had switched 
fields to reduce the load on their bodies. 
Attending conferences was physically difficult 
for many: those who use wheelchairs said that 
meeting rooms and other facilities were often 
hard to access. One study subject could not get 
into a room to give her own talk. 

Many subjects thanked Sang for listening to 
them. “I found that quite upsetting, to think 
that this is a very articulate, very privileged 
group of people — academics, people with 
PhDs — who still felt they didn’t have a voice 
in academia,’ Sang says. 

Getting accurate diagnoses can be difficult 
for scientists, who often need to move from 
lab to lab and nation to nation, and so have 
to continually find new physicians. For years, 
geoscientist Stephanie Zihms was told that her 
tingly limbs, blurry vision, fatigue and other 
symptoms were caused by benign cysts, carpal 
tunnel syndrome or stress. She has moved 
from Germany to Scotland to England, and is 
now back in Scotland, at Heriot-Watt Univer- 
sity (where she knows Sang), but her health 
records haven't always been transferred. At 
some point, they went missing altogether. 
Short appointments with new doctors in each 
new location hadn't given her enough time to 
explain her history. 

She finally learnt from a doctor that she 
might have multiple sclerosis, but it was 
another ten months before she got a definitive 


diagnosis, in autumn 2016. Zihms says that she 
received no advice on where to seek support 
or more information, and she wept in her car 
for 15 minutes before she could drive home. “I 
think having the same doctor would have led to 
an earlier re-check,” she says. She recommends 
keeping a copy of all medical records, including 
communications from providers, hospitals and 
other facilities, even if that means requesting 
them under freedom-of-information laws. 


TO TELL, OR NOT TO TELL 

Many scientists grapple with the question of 
whether to disclose their condition and, if so, 
when and to whom. The timing ofa condition’s 
onset can influence those decisions. Madison 
Snider, a master’s student in environmental 
science, was diagnosed aged two with juvenile 
rheumatoid arthritis. As an undergraduate, she 
found it best to tell professors early on about 
her illness, to avoid 


having to explain it to “Prioritization 

them when she most is absolutely 

needed help. critical when 
She adopted the  gneisina 

same strategyin2016 diminished 

while being inter- $49 

viewed for her current eeu Ifit : 


; trivial, let it go.” 
programme during a 


two-day visit to North 

Dakota State University in Fargo. She learnt 
that she would need to move, fill and drain 
large tanks of water. Snider told her potential 
superior that she experiences pain daily and 
that on some days she cannot walk. He told her 
that he would make sure that assistants were 
available to help her with the tanks. “It’s an 
awkward conversation because when you look 
at me you don't necessarily see my arthritis,’ 
she says. “It was really nice that he was willing 


to work with me. It made me feel he had con- 
fidence in me” 

Yet some opt to conceal their condition for 
fear of damaging their career. There’ a fine line, 
Mankoff adds, between advocating for oneself 
and coming across as a problem, and staying 
on the right side of that line requires constant 
vigilance. Even now, she is willing to ask for a 
classroom close to her office or a chair to sit on 
during lectures, but she hesitates to request extra 
staff, for example, because she doesn’t want to 
argue about whether the funding should come 
out of her research budget. 

Zihms opted to disclose her condition to her 
supervisor, who was sympathetic and told her to 
e-mail any time she needed to stay at home. But 
she didn't tell her colleagues at first, and worried 
that they would think she was lazy on days when 
she could barely move and didn’t come in. 

Ultimately, she says, she decided to be open, 
mentioning her illness in tweets and in a blog, 
and she has received much support. During a 
weekend when she guest-tweeted for Shift.ms, 
a UK-based social network for people with 
multiple sclerosis, a college student expressed 
gratitude on learning from her that a research 
career was still possible. “Younger scientists told 
me it took someone to be open about their dis- 
abilities for them to become suddenly aware that 
there was a career out there for them,” she says. 


FOCUS ON THE ESSENTIALS 

Navigating a research career along witha chronic 
illness, say many researchers, requires zeroing 
in on what is most essential. Leonard Jason, a 
psychologist who was diagnosed in 1989 with 
myalgic encephalopathy/chronic fatigue syn- 
drome (ME/CFS), realized that he needed to be 
strategic about his work and careful not to over- 
tax himself. His approach has led to recognition, 


KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 


What you’re entitled to at work 


Legal protections exist in the workplace for 
people with chronic conditions, and support 
is available, although details vary from 
country to country. 


European Union 

@ The European Union follows the UN 
Convention on the Rights of Persons with 
Disabilities (see go.nature.com/2bmhlhu). 
@ The Academic Network of European 
Disability Experts evaluates EU laws and 
policies that affect disabled people (see 
go.nature.com/2or5iku). 


In the United Kingdom, specifically: 

@ The National Health Service offers advice 
for employees with long-term medical 
conditions (see go.nature.com/2yyvez9). 

@ The Equality Act 2010 protects those who 
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have certain conditions, including multiple 
sclerosis, against discrimination (see 
go.nature.com/2klipz4). 


United States 

@ Federal laws include the Americans with 
Disabilities Act (see go.nature.com/2oli8zl) 
and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
oi ISS. 

@ The American Association of University 
Professors offers guidelines for 
accommodating disabilities and explores 
legal implications in academia (see 
go.nature.com/2yyjdap). 


Canada 

@ Legal protections include the Canadian 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms and the 
Canadian Human Rights Act. £.S. 


DENNIS WISE/UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Jennifer Mankoff, who experiences extreme fatigue, studies technologies for people with disabilities. 


including awards for excellence in research 
and, at one point, a position on a US federal 
panel advising about research on ME/CFS. 
He recommends that scientists pursue the 
work that matters most to them. “The reality 
is that you cant do it all, says Jason, of DePaul 
University in Chicago, Illinois. “Prioritization 
is absolutely critical when one is in a dimin- 
ished state. If it’s trivial and you don't care 
aboutit, let it go” 

Overdoing it on good days can end up 
backfiring. Zihms was recently laid low with 
exhaustion for two days after spending six 
hours outside on a cold, windy day doing 
fieldwork in Brazil. She now prepares carefully 
before doing fieldwork in the depths of win- 
ter and sets aside time to recover afterwards. 
At conferences, she saves energy by resting 
between sessions and staying in a hotel nearby. 
And because her diet affects her fatigue levels, 
she makes her own breakfasts and lunches. 

Mankoff finds it useful to break down large 
tasks into smaller ones of varying lengths so 
that if she has, say, two good hours or ten good 
minutes in a day, she can accomplish at least 
something that day. She honed that skill in her 
first year as a computer-science PhD student 
in 1996, when she developed a repetitive strain 
injury after using a poorly designed keyboard. 
She switched to voice-recognition software, 
but that led to a vocal-cord injury. 

Although frustrated, she realized that 
she had learned how to prioritize tasks and 
to focus on her work when she was feeling 
well. Today, she limits Facebook and other 
social-media time to avoid distraction. She 
also recommends a blog community called 
Chronically Academic. 

Therapy can be useful, Zihms adds. And 
self-care is important, too, says Snider. 
Adopting a kitten has helped to fend off the 
anxiety and depression that are common 
companions to arthritis. “No matter how 
down I get or how much my knees hurt,” 
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Snider says, the kitten relies on her, and 
caring for it is not too strenuous a task. 

Coping with a chronic illness requires 
planning for the unexpected, and could 
require a job change. Julia Hubbard, a 
biophysicist who has type 1 diabetes and the 
autoimmune disease lupus, packs suitcases 
two weeks before trips in case she lacks the 
energy to pack nearer the time. 

Shifting the focus of her work has also 
helped her to accommodate her condition. 
When she first became ill in the early 1990s, 
frequent hospital appointments and sick 
days made it hard for her to conduct protein- 
chemistry experiments as part of her job at 
a pharmaceutical company. She switched to 
a data-focused position that allowed her to 
work remotely when she needed to. In 2001, 
she retrained as a protein crystallographer and 
is now a research scientist at the Francis Crick 
Institute in London, where her manager is 
sympathetic to her needs, and where working 
remotely is an option if she needs it. 

Looking back, she says, she wishes that she 
had been gentler with herself when she first 
got sick. “You've got to adapt to it. It's aloss and 
there’ a grief cycle” 

Learning to adapt can build confidence 
in a researcher's ability to handle setbacks, 
Mankoff adds. In the past couple of years, she 
has been feeling well enough to increase her 
publication rate and to feel excited about the 
work ahead. But she also knows that she could 
relapse at any time. Still, with a battery of well- 
honed coping skills, she feels optimistic about 
the future. 

“Even though I’m a full professor, I feel like 
I’m just getting started in an exciting way,’ 
she says. “I'll accept it if I relapse or go back to 
doing less. I’m just having fun digging in and 
solving problems.” = 


Emily Sohn is a freelance journalist in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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GENDER 
Pay differential 


Pay disparities between female and male 
PhD holders in the United States exist 
across almost all fields of science and 
engineering, according to a report from 
the US National Science Foundation 
(NSF). The report examines annual 
salaries for those who earned their 
doctorate in 2016 and had confirmed 
permanent employment in the life 
sciences, physical sciences, mathematics 
and computer sciences, psychology 

and social sciences, or engineering. 
Across all fields, the median salary of 
US$92,000 for men was 24% higher than 
the $74,000 median salary for women. 

In biomedical and biological sciences, 
women earned $67,500 to men’s $77,000; 
in geosciences, atmospheric and ocean 
sciences, the figures were $65,500 for 
women and $71,000 for men; in physics 
and astronomy, women earned $89,000 

to men’s $100,000; and in engineering, 
women earned $92,000 to their male 
counterparts’ $100,000. Women had lower 
salaries in all fields of social sciences, 
including psychology and economics. In 
health sciences, women and men disclosed 
equal salaries of $80,000. The NSF report 
did not indicate whether the salaries 
reported were within or outside academia. 


COLLOQUIA 
Men get more invites 


Female scientists give fewer colloquium 
talks than do their male counterparts, 
reports a study published in December 
(C. L. Nittrouer et al. Proc. Natl Acad. 
Sci. USA http://doi.org/chm6; 2017). 
The study authors analysed the gender 
differences among 3,652 colloquium 
speakers at 50 prestigious US research 
institutions in the 2013-14 academic 
year. They found that male speakers gave 
more than twice as many colloquium 
talks during the year as did women 
(2,519 compared with 1,133). The study 
dismantles several commonly accepted 
explanations for the disparity: that there 
are more men than women in science; 
that men hold higher ranks in science 
than do women; and that women decline 
talk invitations at greater rates. In 

talks presided over by women, women 
represented 49% of speakers. When 

men oversaw talks, only 30% of speakers 
were women. Colloquium talks allow 
researchers to publicize their research and 
increase their national and international 
reputation. Without those opportunities, 
women can miss out on job offers and 
research collaborations. 
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eserved. 


Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


A STREET BUT HALF MADE UP 


BY ANNA ZUMBRO 


nthe M block of Fiction Street, a gust 
() of wind pushed a hardback danger- 

ously close to the curb. Bibliobot 
Eight-Ef rolled after it and extended its 
grasper, but another gust caused the robot 
to wobble and the book to dance away. 

It came to rest slanted against a curb, 
allowing Eight-Ef to pick it up. It was an 
aged copy. A scar traversed the front, 
its taut purple jacket made from a fabric 
similar to the covers humans used on days 
when the temperature dropped. A code on 
the book’s spine denoted where it belonged 
among the weather-protected shelves that 
lined the bus stops, old phone booths 
and alcoves of Fiction Street. Eight-Ef 
ignored the code and scanned the front, 
as its camera had recorded the humans 
doing. Frankenstein by Mary Shelley. This 
book was several blocks away from home. 

The grasper was ill-designed for turning 
pages, so Eight-Ef stowed the book in its 
basket and called up a digital copy of the 
text. The robot finished the story in sec- 
onds, copying several quotes for future 
playback, something to vary the monotony 
of “Excuse-me-Bibliobot-passing” and 
“Please-secure-your-books-rain-is-immi- 
nent’, a phrase that it would need later 
that afternoon. 

“We-are-unfashioned-creatures-but-half- 
made-up,” Eight-Ef tried, its mechanical 
voice sliding from one word to the next with 
all the steadiness of the streetcar that ran up 
and down Fiction Street. 

“Excuse me?” A human in spectacles 
and navy coverings looked at Eight-Ef, eyes 
meeting camera. 

“Would-you-care-to-borrow-a-book?” 
Eight-Ef asked, removing Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s Love in the Time of Cholera. 
It had been incorrectly shelved next to 
the pharmacy on M block rather than on 
G block where it belonged. 

“What, are we back to the days of algo- 
rithms preloading texts on screens for us? I 
did not move toa library city to take reading 
suggestions from a robot.” The bespectacled 
human sniffed and walked away. 

You put books on shelves. The message 
came from One-Ef, the Fiction Street super- 
visor, who was back at A block, searching for 
mistakes while monitoring remotely. You do 
not give them to humans. 

Books are on shelves for human use, Eight-Ef 
replied. Giving books directly to humans is 
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efficient and friendly. Iam optimized for these 
qualities. 

Overridden. Return to your task. 

Eight-Ef returned the book to its basket 
and continued down the sidewalk to the 
small streetcar shelter. Anne of Green Gables 
lay on the cement, paper cover flapping 
cheerfully in the breeze. Eight-Ef closed the 
grasper around the spine slowly, careful not 
to crease the book further. 

“Oh, look, a Bibliobot! See it, honey?” 

The robot’s camera swivelled. Two 
humans sat on the bench, a large one in a 
grey cover and a small one in bright red 
and yellow. 

“Yeah. I see it.” 

Eight-Ef was carrying a book that had a 
cover in the same bold hues. Perhaps the 
small human and the book would find some 
affinity with each other. One-Ef’s direction 
precluded giving the book to the small 
human, but there was no prohibition against 

placing the volume 
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The small human reached for it, but the 
large human grabbed it first. “Slaughter- 
house-Five? He’s six! What’s wrong with 
you?” 

Eight-Ef paused its processes to wait for 
the reprimand from One-Ef, which came 
swiftly and full of warnings about decom- 
missioning. 

Returning to work, Eight-Ef avoided the 
humans. The humans were programmed to 
choose their own books, to select their own 
virtual worlds, and they had no preference 
for sharing these worlds with Eight-Ef. 

“We-are-unfashioned-creatures-but-half- 
made-up,” Eight-Ef repeated, reshelving 

Toni Morrison’s books so they would be 
alphabetized by title. 
“What was that?” 
Eight-Ef played the quote again and 
continued to fix the books. 
“No, I mean what book was that from? 
It's from a book, right?” 
“Yes-Frankenstein-by-Mary-Shelley.” 
“Oh, cool.” The human had a green 
and tan cover, and bits of metal pok- 
ing out of one ear and one eyebrow. “I 
was supposed to read that in high school. 
I always meant to get around to it, I swear. 
Do you like it?” 

“Many-experts-consider-it-a-classic.” 

The human made a noise that Eight-Ef 
identified as laughter. “Right, I know. But 
do you like it?” 

No human had ever asked Eight-Ef if it 
liked a book before. Eight-Ef wasn't sure that 
its reaction to books fit the human definition 
ofliking. The robot knewit had a drive to put 
all books where they belonged, on shelves 
and in the hands of humans. But some 
books seemed to belong in Eight-Ef’s files, 
too, books that helped Eight-Ef understand 
why books existed, why they needed homes. 

“This-book-is-to-me-like-a-reboot-or- 
fresh-battery-charge.” 

“Wow. The human pointed north. 
“Shelley? Down on S block?” 

“I-have-it.” Eight-Ef rotated to make 
its basket easier for the human to reach. 
“Please-take-it-yourself” 

The human picked up the scarred purple 
volume. Eight-Ef whizzed down the side- 
walk to return the rest of the books to their 
shelves before the rain came. m 
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